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Author’s Preface 


THE ARTICLES and excerpts republished here indicate 
the manner in which Canada is being victimized by the sell- 
out of her economy and the rich natural resources which, 
otherwise, would have guaranteed the rise of great basic 
industries in our country, serving the world market. The 
contents of this book testify clearly to the necessity for action 
to re-establish Canadian sovereignty and control of this coun- 
try’s development. 

These issues are of interest to all who love Canada because 
the question as to whether the two nations of our country 
can maintain their national identities will be answered in 
the affirmative only if the challenge presented by the increas- 
ing U.S. domination is met by unequivocal re-assertion of the 
sovereignty of the Canadian people. 

The Financial Post mirrored growing national concern 
about the threat to Canada when it asked its readers the 
question: “Can We Survive United States Investment?’’* 
Our answer, contrary to that of the Financial Post, is: “Yes, 
we can, but not under the present national policy.” This 
policy is misnamed Canadian-U.S. Integration but it is in 
fact a deceptive political label on the planned transfer of 
control of Canada to the United States. It is precisely the 
official adoption by the federal government of the policy mis- 
named “Canada-United States Integration” which makes 
United States investments the economic accompaniment to 
subversion of Canadian sovereignty. 


*Financial Post, Aug. 8, 1959. 
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This situation underlines the imperative need for the 
labor movement to step forward as an organized force in the 
field of political action, to rally all democratic Canadians 
who want to end the stultifying monopoly of parliament by 
big business through its Liberal and Conservative Tweedle- 
dee and Tweedle-dum. This is the path by which the people 
will re-establish Canadian sovereignty and end United States 
domination, but it will not be accomplished except as the 
working class strives to win political leadership of our coun- 
try. This is, also, the path to the triumph of socialism and, 
ultimately, communism. The Marxist tenet that fundamen- 
tal social transformation takes place only as all the produc- 
tive forces for which there is room in the existing social order 
have been developed, is interpreted sometimes as though it 
referred only to machines and technology. Such an interpre- 
tation is quite mistaken. The most important of all the 
forces of production is productive labor. ‘The working class 
is the only one of the productive forces of which it can be 
said specifically and without qualification that it is absolute- 
ly indispensable. ‘That is the obverse result of the process by 
which capitalism organizes the workers into a class by itself. 
When the workers step into the political arena as a class for 
itself, it will be serving notice that the productive forces de- 
veloped by capitalism in Canada and the existing social rela- 
tionships cannot continue to develop side by side. The ma- 
turity of the necessity for the Canadian working class to take 
this step is the central theme of the contents of this book. 

I have to thank the comrades whose active assistance in 
selection, typing, preparation of the index, etc., made it pos- 
sible to publish this book. Special thanks are due to comrade 
Leslie Morris for his assistance in selecting the articles and 
excerpts republished here—for persuading me to agree to 
eliminate some, no less than for persuading me to include 
some. My thanks are due to him also for the warm introduc- 
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tion which will help many readers to recognize the general 
application of selections which were written with reference 
to a specific issue or incident. 


Toronto 
September 1959. 
TIM BUCK 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/ourfightforcanad0000timb 


Introduction 


THIS IS A BOOK about the struggle for Marxism in 
Canada. Lenin wrote that “the most essential thing in Marx- 
ism, the living soul of Marxism,” is “the concrete analysis of 
concrete conditions.” These selected writings of Tim Buck 
are steeped in facts. 

It is no good saying that socialism in Canada would be a 
good idea and letting it go at that. Such an expression of per- 
sonal preference would get you nowhere. Socialism has to be 
scientifically proved before it is built, not out of the “whole 
cloth,” but out of the material at hand. The development of 
Canada towards socialism, on the one hand, is quite an objec- 
tive process, that is to say, the economic forces and laws at 
work make it inevitable that the relations between people be 
brought into harmony with social production. The eco- 
nomic structure of Canada has changed from the frontier to 
the factory, from the mill to monopoly. We live at present 
in a Canada whose structure is imperialist. Its crisis of de- 
velopment, which Tim Buck dealt with in his 1948 book, 
Canada, the Communist Viewpoint (which is quoted from 
in the present book) points towards socialism—the bringing 
of the mighty forces of social production under social owner- 
ship, via a working-class state. This is quite an objective law— 
working its way out independently of people’s wishes in the 
matter, whether they be capitalists or workers. 

That is one side of the picture. The other is, that to be- 
come conscious of this development is to assist it, to accele- 
rate it, to become a wide-awake participant in the social pro- 
cess and not its blind victim. 
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That is why the concreteness of Tim Buck’s writings 
through the years is not a “‘peep-hole view” of history, but 
encompasses in the concrete study a view of the whole pro- 
cess; he sees the whole process illustrated in the particular, 
and the particular process only explicable in the light of the 
general. This is the Marxist method of thinking, of ideologi- 
cal struggle. 

For example, it is not enough to see Canada’s develop- 
ment as a single country, important and indispensable as 
that is, and Tim Buck devotes a great deal of attention to it. 
To limit one’s self to one’s own country leads to nationalism 
and isolation. Those who from time to time (as in the 1956-7 
attack on Communist principles by the J. B. Salsberg group) 
try to revise Marxism and give it a “national dress’ make 
this basic mistake. Canadian development can be fully under- 
stood only in the light of world development: and that de- 
velopment at the present time is one of a clash between two 
opposing social systems, the socialist and the imperialist- 
capitalist, with victory on the side of the former, the superior 
stage of human development. 

This is not to say that specific studies of Canada, the crea- 
tive combination of a deep knowledge of universal laws of 
social development with intimate and concrete understand- 
ing of one’s own country, are without value, that “world de- 
velopment will take care of this country,’ as some short- 
sighted “‘socialist-minded” people may think. 

It is this method of all-sided, concrete study of changing 
situations which distinguishes Marxists from the one-sided, 
static, abstract and, hence, basically reactionary attitude 
which stamps bourgeois and C.C.F. political writers. Those 
who read this book bearing in mind this Marxist method, 
will receive greater benefit by so doing, for they will find the 
application of the Marxist method brilliantly illustrated. 

For example, in Chapter Seven of this book will be found 
a speech, published in 1944 under the title, The Crimea 
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Decisions and Your Future, which advanced the slogan, Make 
Labor a Partner in the Government of Canada. This policy 
was agreed upon by the Labor-Progressive Party in national 
convention and was advocated by its candidates in the first 
general election after the Second World War, in the summer 
of 1945, to facilitate the election of a large group of labor and 
farmer M.P.’s. 

The slogan was widely and wilfully misinterpreted, espe- 
cially by leaders of the C.C.F., as meaning that the Com- 
munists “advocated” a political alliance with the Liberals. 
Of course, nothing of the sort ever was proposed by the Com- 
munists; it was the C.C.F. that entered into polhtical alliance 
with the Liberals, including actual governmental coalition 
with Liberals, as in Manitoba. 


As Tim Buck’s speech pointed out, Canadian labor at the 
end of the Second World War, because of the resounding 
effects of the defeat of the Hitlerites, was presented with the 
remarkable historic opportunity of breaking with the politi- 
cal passivity of the past, and with the long-standing supine 
support of capitalist parties, and of making a leap forward 
into political action. Organizationally, because of the ab- 
sence of a mass labor-farmer party, it was in no position to 
work for the election of a labor-farmer government, and the 
C.C.F. leadership, then as since, succeeded in blocking the 
efforts to build such a mass party. Yet the political oppor- 
tunity presented itself for labor and the farmers to take 
advantage of the temporary disorientation and consequent 
weakness of the capitalist parties which the war had _ pro- 
duced, and the opinion of the Communists was that this 
opportunity should not be missed because of the absence of 
organizational unity within a mass labor-farmer party. In 
other words, the Communists did not then, and never do, 
take an “organizational view of history.” At all times they 
strive to see the political essence of a situation, and not to be 
misled by superficial features or secondary aspects, of which 
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the organizational absence at that time of a mass labor-farmer 
party certainly was one. 

The right-wing labor leaders, by rejecting political mass 
unity, succeeded in making it possible for the capitalist par- 
ties to recoup their former strength, and, as usual, not only 
the working class and the farmers, but the Communists (as 
well as the C.C.F.) have in the interim suffered severe losses 
and setbacks. 

What should the student of history look for in this epi- 
sode? First, to constantly search for the dominant characteris- 
tics of a given, specific situation, and not to be led up the 
garden path by concentrating on secondary, superficial as- 
pects. Second, to see the process in motion and not as static. 
Thirdly, to see the problems of the labor movement as not 
primarily organizational and formal, but essentially one of 
policy out of which organization flows and at which point it 
becomes decisive. And, lastly, to refrain from estimating a 
tactic or policy from the lofty and somewhat supercilious 
perch of “hindsight,” but to judge it in the light of the pre- 
vailing conditions of the time in which it was put forward— 
in other words, to avoid universalism, which means to avoid 
judging a policy by whether or not it succeeds, instead of by 
whether or not it was the only progressive position to take 
at the given time. 

This is the historical approach, which the careful readers 
will find illustrated throughout this book. It is the very re- 
verse of the petty-bourgeois revisionist approach to history in 
which you will find the pragmatic, empirical, essentially op- 
portunist policy described by Lenin (that Tim Buck quotes 
from in Chapter Five) which 

“consists in determining its conduct from case to case, 

adapting itself to the events of the day, and to chops and 

changes of petty politics. It consists of forgetting the basic 
interests of the proletariat, in forgetting the main features 
of the capitalist system as a whole and of capitalist evolu- 
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tion as a whole, and of sacrificing these basic interests for 
real or assumed advantages that can be gained at the 
moment. It patently follows from the very nature of this 
policy that it may assume an infinite variety of forms and 
that every more or less new question, every more or less 
unexpected and unforeseen turn of events, even though it 
changed the basic line of development only to an insigni- 
ficant degree and only for a short period of time, will al- 
ways inevitably give rise to one or another variety of re- 
visionism.” 

Quite naturally and inevitably, mistakes are made, espe- 
cially when one is concrete and specific, when the struggle 
from day to day calls for explanation and guidance, and 
when active political leadership requires that answers be 
given. These are not the writings of a person withdrawn into 
a study and not responsible for the effects of his views, but 
those of an extremely active and responsible political leader. 
Errors have to be viewed historically and not ascribed to 
subjective causes. The subjective school of criticism is both 
sterile and disruptive, sterile in the sense that it leads no- 
where and disruptive because it never rises above personali- 
ties. Criticism (and that word, in the current English usage, 
as distinct from Russian, German, Chinese and other “more 
political” tongues, has come to mean something negative and 
destructive, instead of its original and proper meaning of 
assessment and estimation) is an essential part of political 
deevlopment and scientific growth. For Marxists it must be 
political, must explain errors and achievements alike by 
using the method of Marxism—concreteness, world outlook, 
the concept of dialectical change, the historical attitude to 
events, the struggle of reason to more and more closely re- 
flect reality. That is not to say that it is not people who make 
errors—but the usefulness of an estimation of error is nothing 
if it is not politically directed and motivated. 


Therefore, this book must be read with a view to the time 
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and circumstances in which the articles were written and the 
speeches made (and with this in mind introductory chapter 
notes have been supplied), and to the overall, essentially 
developmental nature of writings produced in the heat of 
the struggle, but always ‘‘seeing the present in the future” 
and “‘the future in the present;” always with revolutionary 
working-class content, always presented in that critical, pole- 
mical tenor which is the heart and soul of a scientific poli- 
tical approach. 


Attention is drawn especially to the extracts from An In- 
dictment of Capitalism, the address made by Tim Buck in 
defense of the Communist Party of Canada in a Toronto 
courtroom in November, 1931. This is one of the fine docu- 
ments of Canadian history. It must be listed with similar 
moving court speeches of their times: the speeches of Pritch- 
ard, Dixon, Johns and others in their defense during the 
1919 Winnipeg General Strike trials; the speeches of Robert 
Gourlay against the Family Compact conspirators and for de- 
mocracy, delivered in the 1830's; William Lyon Mackenzie's 
passionate defense of his democratic views in the Legislature 
of Upper Canada; the courageous defiance in court of the 
Patriotes of Quebec on their way to banishment for life in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

During the 37 years since I first met and began to work 
with Tim Buck I have been constantly impressed by the way 
in which he combines theory and practice. The reader's at- 
tention is drawn to the original work he has done with re- 
spect to Canada’s historical development: his exposure of 
the Abbott Plan, the elaboration of his studies of Canadian 
imperialism and the bold and creative exposition of the 
policy of Canadian independence, the positive, optimistic en- 
largement of the vision of Canada, which only a Communist 
can truly possess, that is to be found in articles such as 
New Horizons for Canada’s Youth and The Developing 
Canadian Dream. 
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The articles, extracts from books and published speeches 
collected in this volume have been chosen with an eye to 
the current as well as the historical interest which each sub- 
ject possesses. Most of the subjects dealt with are still at the 
core of Canadian politics. Care has been taken to select ma- 
terials which will be of special value to young people, for 
whom many of the events described in the book are remote, 
vivid as they still may be to a declining number of old-timers 
in the movement. 

“Write as you fight” is a fine old motto. Here is an example 
of how to write while you fight; how to estimate events and 
weigh and assess their importance for the working-class strug- 
gle even as you are in the very thick of them. I hope the 
reader will gain as much pleasure and instruction from the 
reading of this book as I have had in helping to get it ready 
for publication. And Tim Buck will be the first to say that 
while it represents his own work, it does so only because he 
is a Communist, a member and leader of the party of Com- 
munists. In that way his personal contribution to the cause 
of Communism in Canada merges with the collective work 
and thought of the party. 

—Leslie Morris 


Toronto, September 1, 1959. 


Introduction /CHAPTER ONE 


Out of the scattered Communist groups which were formed in 
1919 and 1920 the Workers’ Party of Ganada was founded at a 
convention in Toronto in February, 1922 as a national working- 
class party. Its origins in the Canadian socialist and labor move- 
ment are described by Tim Buck in the extracts published here 
from his book, Thirty Years, 1922-1952, in which he wrote a 
history of the party and of the major events in the Canadian 
labor movement during that time. The Workers’ Party of Canada 
became the Communist Party of Canada at the former’s third 
convention in 1924. In 1931 the Communist Party was outlawed 
by the Bennett Conservative government. It regained its legality 
in great mass struggles which forced the repeal of Section 98 of 
the Criminal Code by the King Liberal government in 1936. In 
1940, when World War Two broke out, the party again was 
outlawed by an Order-in-Council passed by the King Liberal 
government under the provisions of the War Measures Act. In 
1943, the Labor-Progressive Party was formed as a legal party 
of Communists. 

The extracts from Tim Buck’s book published herewith refute 
the slanders that the Canadian party of Communists is a “foreign 
importation”. It grew out of Canadian conditions, which Com- 
munists interpret and strive to change in the light of the world 
science of Marxism-Leninism. Readers of this book are urged to 
obtain Tim Buck’s history of the Communist movement in Canada, 
Thirty Years. It is a rich source of knowledge of the Canadian 
labor movement, 
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The Founding of the 
Party of Communists 


THE MODERN working-class movement developed in 
Canada, as in other capitalist countries, as a direct result of 
the development of capitalist industry. The first trade union 
to challenge an employer was that of a group of Toronto 
printers demanding shorter hours, higher wages and better 
working conditions, in 1824. They met in an apple orchard 
at about the spot now known as the Allen Gardens. Since 
then, trade unionism has developed wherever workers are 
employed for wages. Its growth and activities have reflected 
the growth and growing monopolization of Canadian in- 
dustry. 

It was not until the 1870’s that the working-class move- 
ment undertook large-scale political action. Then, partly 
under the pressure of similar movements in Britain and the 
United States, “nine-hour-day leagues” sprang up in indus- 
trial centres from the city of Quebec westward to London, 
Ontario. Thorough their nine-hour-day movement, workers 
developed the struggle for legal acknowledgment of the 
status and rights of the trade union movement. ‘The ‘Trades 
Union Act of 1873 mirrored the fact that the working class 
was becoming a factor in the political life of Canada. 

With the development of capitalist industry there emerged 
in Canada, as in the United States, the Populist movement, 
Knights of Labor, continent-wide craft unions and _ their 
federation (the A.F.L.). Expansion of capitalist industry in 
the 1890’s brought a rapid growth of socialist parties. 

Canadian workers learned about the class struggle in the 
course of their own efforts to organize for self-protection. In 
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the 1870’s the capitalist class sought to suppress the nine- 
hour-day movement by arrests of workers’ spokesmen and 
outlawing by court edicts of any actions calculated to cause 
workers to refrain from work, or to organize the employees 
of any establishment with a view to collective action against 
their employer. Adoption of the Trades Union Act did not 
stop capitalist attempts to suppress the working-class move- 
ment; on the contrary, as the working-class movement grew 
stronger, so capitalist attempts to suppress it became more 
unscrupulous. An example of the lengths to which the 
employers went was provided in the report of the “Royal 
Commission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of 
British Columbia” in 1903. The report was written by the 
late Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, then an em- 
ployee of the Department of Labor. It describes the means 
by which railway companies planted their agents in the trade 
union movement, bribed union officials, provoked violence 
to provide an excuse for the open use of state power. It 
shows how, by bribery, intimidation, the planting of com- 
pany agents and provocation, employers undermined and 
often disrupted the workers’ organizations. Jim McLachlan, 
the fighting leader of the miners of Nova Scotia, used to 
illustrate the employers’ methods with numerous examples 
of which the following is typical. 


Shortly after the great strike in 1909, two men were killed 
in a miners’ meeting. Those two, along with several others, 
had been loaded with rum and sent to the meeting with 
instructions to break it up. In their efforts at disruption they 
got into a clash with the secretary of the local. A fist fight 
developed, the secretary pulled a gun and shot the two men 
dead. He was arrested and charged with murder, but quickly 
released. Evidence which ultimately came out revealed that 
the two miners whom he had shot were in the pay of the 
coal company, had been supplied with rum by coal-company 
officials before being sent to the union meeting, and that the 
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secretary who shot them was an outside operator sent in by 
a detective agency engaged by the coal company. He didn’t 
know that the two disrupters were company men and they 
evidently didn’t know that he was ‘“‘one of them.” It was one 
case in which capitalist mistrust of its own undercover opera- 
tives led to exposure of the whole corrupt system. 


It was in such conditions that the Canadian Marxist move- 
ment first developed nation-wide organization. There were 
Canadian circles of the First International and the continu- 
ity of Marxism in our country was illustrated by the fact that 
among the workers who were associated with the beginnings 
of the Communist Party of Canada were two who had been 
members of the First International. It would be erroneous, 
however, to suggest that the development of Marxism pro- 
ceeded in a continuous upward line. It crystallized in 
national organization slowly, due to the colonial isolation of 
the different provinces and the local character of industry. 
During the 1890's, however, with the upsurge of industry 
and the opening up of the West, working-class recognition 
of Marxism developed rapidly. The Socialist Leagues estab- 
lished in Ontario during the 1890’s spread through the West 
to Vancouver Island. With the clarification of political ideas 
and growing understanding of the need for a fundamental 
change in the social relations of production, the Socialist 
Leagues were supplanted by the Socialist Party of Canada. 
Founded as the Socialist Party of British Columbia, the 
S.P.C. became a Dominion-wide party in 1904 and achieved 
organization in five provinces with locals on both Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. Canadian locals of the Socialist Labor 
Party spread into Canada from the United States and numer- 
ous local independent labor parties sprang up. Canadian 
contacts with the labor and socialist movements of other 
countries were important factors in the spread of socialist 
activity during that period, in addition to the rapid indus- 
trialization of the country. 
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That same period witnessed the rise of the syndicalist 
tendency which became such an important influence in the 
trade union movement in Canada during the first 25 years 
of this century. North American syndicalism combined the 
influence of the then revolutionary syndicalists in Europe 
with revolt against the rank conservatism of the leaders of 
the so-called international unions, particularly the American 
Federation of Labor, and with elements of petty-bourgeois 
radicalism inherited from the Knights of Labor which had 
flourished in the 1880’s. North American syndicalism attain- 
ed its full development in the Industrial Workers of the 
World. At the height of its strength, from 1911 to 1921, the 
I.W.W. had organizations in several cities in Canada and a 
large number of cities in the U.S.A. With very few excep- 
tions its organizations in cities were very small, propagandist 
groups rather than unions. Its mass influence was mainly 
among migratory workers employed in construction, log- 
ging, agriculture, etc., who were largely isolated from the 
weak craft union movement. 


The leftist sectarianism of the North American syndical- 
ists and their opportunistic reliance upon spontaneity illus- 
trated the conflict between growing class consciousness and 
the persisting domination of bourgeois ideas throughout a 
generation. Due to specific circumstances of economic de- 
velopment, the workers of Canada and the U.S.A. were very 
definitely a class by themselves, bound in servitude to 
monopoly-capitalism by their complete dependence upon 
wages for a long time before any broad strata of them recog- 
nized the distinct class interests, needs and historical respon- 
sibilities, the struggle for which makes the proletariat a class 
for itself. The syndicalists advocated economic action ex- 
clusively, repudiating the idea of political action. Their 
“theoreticians” spoke grandiloquently about “revolution by 
the tactic of folded arms.” One result was that social demo- 
cratic opportunists of the worst sort enjoyed an almost com- 
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plete monopoly of labor political support wherever syndical- 
ism had strength. Another was the self-isolation of militants 
from the majority of organized workers. 

Correctly condemning the policies of the leaders of the 
craft unions, they quite wrongly attributed responsibility 
for those anti-working-class policies to the craft union form. 
Instead of fighting within the craft unions for progressive 
policies, for the idea of industrial unionism, for organization 
of the workers in the great mass-production industries, for 
the election of leaderships that would express and lead 
struggles for the class interests and aspirations of the mem- 
bership, they denounced the craft unions as such, describing 
them as “job trusts.” They called upon militant workers to 
leave the craft unions, to join their “revolutionary indus- 
trial organizations.” Their “ideal” unions, with imposing 
names and small membership, were rarely strong enough to 
go out and organize workers in the great mass-production 
industries; most of their energies were expended in fostering 
secession from the A.F.L. The extreme example of that 
short-sighted and reckless practice was, in Canada, the One 
Big Union. The O.B.U. was established by a mass break- 
away from the A.F.L. unions in 1919. As long as it existed 
as a general union, it was dependent upon anti-A.F.L. se- 
cessionist sentiment. Cultivation of that sentiment was its 
main activity. 

The syndicalists fought some militant strikes in the 
United States and Canada; indeed, the Western Federation 
of Miners was led by syndicalists and expressed syndicalist 
ideology throughout the most glorious period of its history. 
More important than the spectacular big strikes, however, 
were the almost innumerable “job actions” in which indi- 
viduals or small groups of militant syndicalists led their 
fellow-workers in wresting gains from the bosses. But the 
ageressive sectarianism of the I.W.W. and the O.B.U. and 
other such organizations, their self-isolation from the masses 
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of the workers, their demagogic, counter-revolutionary hos- 
tility to the Soviet Union made them, objectively, an anti- 
working-class force. 

During the first 15 years of the present century the social- 
ist movement in Canada went through an inner develop- 
ment very similar to the development in the socialist parties 
of Europe during that same period. The striving for political 
maturity impelled thinking militant members of the move- 
ment to fight against opportunist efforts to supplant the 
struggle for socialism by activity directed solely to social 
reforms. In the course of the struggle against opportunism 
they advanced beyond the dogmatic, mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of Marxism which characterized the Socialist Party of 
Canada. 

The world imperialist war of 1914-1918 signalized the 
beginning of the breakdown of capitalism and the transition 
to socialist society. The epoch of the transition to socialism 
was ushered in with a crash by the great Russian Revolution. 
The cheers of the workers storming the Winter Palace in 
far-away Petrograd were echoed in the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands of Canadian workers. The proclamation by the 
All-Russian Congress of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies that it was taking over state power was hailed by 
Canadian workers as an augury of their own historic class 
role. Broad masses of workers were stirred to their depths. 
With the end of the imperialist war, the inspirational effect 
of the Russian Revolution combined with all the pent-up 
contradictions of class interests in Canada to advance the 
working-class movement by a stage. 

The Socialist Party of Canada was literally overwhelmed 
by those historic changes. It was true to the teachings of 
Marx as its leaders understood them but they were enslaved 
by a narrow, deterministic concept that was essentially anti- 
Marxist—denying the dynamic revolutionary essence of 
Marxism. Their propaganda denied the subjective role of 
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the working class in social change. Their attitude toward the 
trade union movement was disdainful. They sneered at wage 
struggles as part of the “commodity struggle” of capitalism. 
They had a supercilious attitude toward parliament and the 
provincial legislatures also, but many leading members of 
the S.P.C. were trade union officials and contested parlia- 
mentary elections. A few of them got elected. Let it be added 
that most of them utilized their election campaigns to popu- 
larize Marxism as they understood it. For example, Charlie 
O’Brien, elected to the Alberta legislature in 1909 by the 
miners of the Crow’s Nest Pass, proclaimed himself a revo- 
lutionary socialist in every campaign speech and, wrongly, 
emphasized almost solely his opinion that the workers could 
achieve nothing by electing him or anybody else. 

The contradictions between their verbal contempt for the 
daily struggles of the workers and their desire for trade 
union office and seats in elected assemblies were never re- 
solved by the leaders of the S.P.C.; indeed, they never show- 
ed recognition of the need to resolve it. Their mechanical, 
deterministic conception of the science of Marxism is illus- 
trated by the following key sentence in their manifesto greet- 
ing the great Russian Revolution. 

“Tf they have sinned against the Holy Ghost by revolting before the 


evolutionary alarm clock called them, we freely forgive them, and 


humbly hope that those who await the appointed hour will bear them- 


selves as valiantly.”’* 


Continuing that attitude, a member of the executive of 
the S.P.C. who became editor of its official organ assured its 
diminishing membership in 1922: 

“While we don’t seem to be making much progress we are in tune 
with the infinite.” 


A year later one of the outstanding “theoreticians” of the 


S.P.C. wrote that: 
“From the prophetic teaching of capitalism’s collapse we have passed 
back to a period void and empty of any revolutionary outlook.” 


®Manifesto of the Socialist Party of Canada, 5th Edition, p. 2. 
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Those statements characterized the attitude of the leaders 
of the Socialist Party of Canada during the years immediate- 
ly following the First World War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It was not surprising that they ended their pretence at 
Marxism disgracefully, echoing the capitalist lie that fascism 
is evoked by “Communist force and violence.” 

Against the dogmatic passivity and anti-working-class snob- 
bery of the Socialist Party, there developed a revolt that was 
expressed in two distinct tendencies. One, which developed 
within locals of the S.P.C. itself, was typified by the estab- 
lishment of the Socialist Party of North America. The 
S.P.N.A. emphasized the importance of merging Marxist 
theory with the daily struggles of the working class. It re- 
quired every member of the party to be a member of the 
union in his or her place of work and to submit to examina- 
tion by his fellow-S.P.N.A. members of his understanding of 
the three fundamentals of Marxism—dialectical materialism, 
surplus value, the class struggle. 

The other tendency brought into being the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Canada. The S.D.P. was founded in Winnipeg 
by uniting the local $.D.P. and the Social Democratic Feder- 
ation of Ontario. The S.D.P. was numerically stronger than 
the S.P.C. 

While the S.D.P. was founded, in the main, upon the 
European traditions, its role in Canada was markedly dif- 
ferent from the role of social democracy in Europe. Workers 
who had come here from continental Europe made a great 
contribution to the development of the labor movement in 
Canada through the building of the $.D.P. They constituted 
the majority of its membership, its main working force in 
campaigns and in extending its organization. They won re- 
spect for socialist organization by the energy and devotion 
displayed in their campaigns. An outstanding example is to 
be seen in the 10,000 votes secured for Comrade Lindala, a 
Finnish working man who was the social democratic candi- 
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date for the Board of Control in the city of Toronto in 1912. 
The S.D.P. made opportunist mistakes, some of its leaders 
were very much under the influence of European social de- 
mocracy, but its membership included the most militant 
sections of the Canadian working class, giving courageous 
and energetic support to labor in every struggle. 

The first public action looking to the foundation of a 
Communist Party of Canada originated in the $.D.P. when 
Comrade Niznevitch, secretary of the Toronto organization, 
sent out a circular in January, 1919, inviting attendance at 
a conference to consider the need for a new revolutionary 
party. Contrary to the social democratic parties in Europe, 
the weight of opinion within the S.D.P. of Canada was so 
strongly in favor of the left that after the founding of the 
Communist Party of Canada there was no national social 
democratic party in Canada until the C.C.F. was organized 
im 11932. 

Thus, when the first world war broke out Marxism was 
already a national force in Canada. The support of class- 
conscious workers was competed for by organizations repre- 
senting three main trends, typified by the Socialist Party of 
Canada, the Social Democratic Party of Canada and the 
Socialist Party of North America. The numerous local inde- 
pendent labor parties, the Canadian locals of the Socialist 
Labor Party, each corresponded politically with one or an- 
another of these three currents of socialist activity. 

During 1918 there was a rapid growth of trade union orga- 
nization and of working-class political activity. The majority 
of Canadian workers sympathized with the workers and 
peasants who had taken over what had been the empire of 
the tsars, “the prison-house of nations.” They recognized the 
imperialist attempts to overthrow the Soviet government by 
military intervention as an attack upon the working class 
as a whole. The Western Labor Conference held in Calgary 
in March, 1919, sent messages of solidarity to Lenin, to the 
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Soviet government and to the Red Army. It telegraphed the 
Canadian government demanding the withdrawal of Cana- 
dian forces and an end to imperialist intervention in Soviet 
Russia. In May, 1919, the great Winnipeg Strike started, first 
as a strike of the metal trades workers, extending rapidly to 
a general sympathetic strike of all the workers in the city. 
The Winnipeg General Strike was a strike of craft unions, 
but it was trade union action at a very high level. The Strike 
Committee became in a large measure responsible for the 
whole community. Bread was baked, milk was delivered to 
hospitals, the city power plants and waterworks were oper- 
ated—for a while even the municipal police did duty—solely 
by the decision of the Strike Committee. In spite of the fact 
that the organizers of the strike were not prepared for the 
responsibilities that they were called upon to meet, elements 
of workers’ power developed. Public order was complete 
until the capitalists resorted to violence with their so-called 
“Committee of One Thousand.” When the capitalists and 
their dupes resorted to violence, they could not have suc- 
ceeded alone. To break that strike, Canadian capitalism 
through its coalition Tory-Liberal government resorted to 
state violence in defiance of its own laws. When the Minister 
of Labor, Gideon Robertson, vice-president of an inter- 
national union, telegraphed the Prime Minister that there 
were no legal grounds upon which the strike leaders could 
be arrested, Arthur Meighen replied, in effect: Arrest them 
anyway. I will write a law afterwards to legalize your action. 
The leaders of the strike were taken from their beds in noc- 
turnal police raids, spirited out of Winnipeg and held in- 
communicado until the strike was broken. Meighen “‘legal- 
ized” the outrage by an order-in-council which, later, was 
elaborated to become the infamous Section 98 of the Crimi- 
nal Code. 


Working-class pride in the solidarity of the workers of 
Winnipeg could not blind Canadian Marxists to the fact 
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that the ideas represented by its leaders were wrong. As more 
and more of Lenin’s writings were translated, it became 
obvious to most of us that the line of policy fought for by 
the S.P.N.A. was more in accord with the teachings of Lenin 
than were either the dogmatic assertion of orthodoxy which 
screened the syndicalist confusion and political sterility of 
the I.W.W. and the O.B.U. Simultaneously, the left-wing 
activists of the Social Democratic Party recognized through 
Lenin’s teachings the necessity for unification of all revolu- 
tionary workers in one party. By the summer of 1920 we 
secured our first copies of the Theses and Statutes (of Com- 
munist International—Ed.) from Washington. The U.S. 
government had them translated and printed in a handy 
pamphlet as part of its anti-Soviet campaign. 

There was already a widespread recognition of the neces- 
sity for the unification of the Left in a party of a new type, 
the Communist Party. It was out of that working-class unity 
of purpose—not out of the fantastic schemes conjured up in 
the distorted imaginations of the Colonel Drews, the Mau- 
rice Duplessis’ and the servile hacks of the capitalist press, 
that the Communist Party of Canada was born. 


Thirty Years, 1922-1952. The Story of the Communist 
Movement in Canada. 1952. 


* * * 


BEFORE the Communist Party of Canada was founded 
many left-wingers had already become members of either 
the Communist Party of America, or the United Communist 
Party of America. Each of those parties had set up Canadian 
districts. It was clear to Canadian members of both parties 
that Communist unity in an independent Canadian party 
was a primary need. In 1920 there was widespread discussion 
among the various groups, looking to unity. A joint com- 
mittee was set up, aiming at unity of the Canadian units 
ofthe G.P.A..and the U.C.P.A. In June, 1921,>a unity con- 
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vention was held and for the first time all the workers orga- 
nized in Canada under the banner of Marx and Lenin were 
united in one party: The Communist Party of Canada. 


The War Measures Act still outlawed revolutionary 
working-class organizations. The unity conference had to be 
held in utmost secrecy, in a barn on the outskirts of Guelph, 
Ontario. Founded in conditions of illegality, our party start- 
ed as an underground organization. The problem of public 
activity and mass connections with the workers confronted 
the leadership from the beginning. The imperative need to 
solve that problem was emphasized particularly by the Third 
World Congress of the Communist International, held 
during July and August of that year. The C.I. called upon 
Communists everywhere to unite the working class in broad 
popular activities. After consultation with active left-wingers 
in various parts of the country, a conference was convened 
in Toronto, December 11 and 12, 1921, to consider the 
launching of a public working-class party based upon the 
theses and statutes of the Communist International. There 
was universal agreement upon the necessity for such a party. 

The conference adopted a five-point provisional platform, 
setting forth the aims to which the delegates considered the 
new party should dedicate itself, under the following heads: 
1) For a Workers’ Republic 

“. .. the alternative to the capitalist system is a working-class govern- 


ment. The Workers’ Party shall lead the workers in struggle towards 
the establishment of the Workers’ Republic of Canada.” 


2) Working-Class Political Action 
“, .. The Workers’ Party shall take part, whenever possible, in all 
such campaigns . . . so that ultimately the real issue will be laid clear, 
and we, the working class, shall eventually triumph at the expense of 
the enemies of the working class, the capitalist oppressors.” 


3) Trade Union Unity 


“To help educate trade unionists to appreciate the possibilities of 
their organizations as definite factors in carrying on the class battles 
caused by capitalist oppression, to initiate a movement to expose the 
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tyranny and treachery of the reactionary labor bureaucrats, and to 
make the unions real fighting working-class units.” 


4) A Party of Action 


“The party shall be composed of militant, class-conscious workers, 
members shall be subject to the discipline of the party and the direc- 
tion of the national executive committee, which shall be the highest 
expression of the party between conventions. Democratic centraliza- 
tion shall be the guiding organizational principle of the Workers’ 
Dancy: 


5) A Party Press 


“The party shall eventually acquire a party press in order to give 
expression to the interests and aims of the working-class movement...” 


The delegates addressed a manifesto ““To the Workers of 
Canada”’ typified by the following excerpts: 


“We address our manifesto to all workers. We cannot sit down and 
wait patiently for capitalism to collapse. Conditions call for fight, for 
action. With the prospects of further unemployment, a more intensified 
open-shop campaign and, in the near future, imperialist war, the 
Workers’ Party of Canada issues this call. If we are to survive we 
must be free from capitalist domination. If the capitalist class is to 
dominate we must suffer even more bitterly. 


“The issue is clear, therefore, between unemployment and _ pros- 
perity, organized tyranny and political freedom, capitalist state and 
workers’ republic. 

“Working men and working women! We call upon you to play your 
parts in the establishment of a real live working-class party which shall 
ultimately produce a fighting machine able to organize and direct the 
oppressed masses in their struggles for political and economic freedom. 
Rally to the call for complete emancipation! In answer to the oppres- 
sion of the capitalist class let our battle cry be: 


“Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
chains of wage slavery! You have a world to gain!” 


A provisional national committee was elected, charged 
with the task of organizing a constituent convention. At that 
convention, held on February 22-23, attended by delegates 
representing organizations from six provinces,* a legal Com- 


®Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. No organiza- , 
tion in the Maritimes was represented but the decisions of the conference received 
immediate and active support in the Maritimes from active and highly respected spokesmen 
of the revolutionary groups there: e.g., Jim McLachlan, Joe Wallace, Roscoe Filmore 
and Harold Ross, ea of whom spoke publicly in support of the projected new party 


and organized support for it in their localities. 
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munist party, the Workers’ Party of Canada, was estab- 
lished.* 


The prominent differences between the radicals at that 
time were illustrated by the fact that the issue which evoked 
keenest debate and the only organizational defection in the 
constituent convention was not the “new” issue of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat but whether the Workers’ Party 
would make secession from the conservative unions its Jabor 
union tactic and the One Big Union its “industrial arm.” 
Enslaved by the idea that secession from the craft unions was 
the hallmark of militancy, the delegates of the One Big 
Union demanded of the convention that the new party dc- 
clare war upon the A.F.L. and, indeed, upon all craft unions. 
The convention rejected that demand. Guided by the les- 
sons that Lenin had emphasized in his recently translated 
Left-Wing Communism, it called upon members of the new 
party to join the unions that were supported by the masscs 
of the workers in their industries and to fight there for 
genuine working-class policies. 


By maintaining the unity of Communist organization 
while rejecting the long-established practice of war against 
the craft unions, the constituent convention took the first 
great stride toward making Marxism-Leninism a force for 
the unification and the political development of the Cana- 
dian working class. 


The Workers’ Party was qualitatively superior to all of 
the various parties that had preceded it. It was historically 
superior in that it based its theory and practice upon Lenin’s 
fundamental re-clarification of the teachings of Marx and 
Engels on the state, on the subjective role of the revolution. 


*The first Central Committee of the new party was composed of: Bill Mori Gener, 

Secretary), Maurice Spector (editor), Mrs. Florence Custance, Joe Kaighe fee 
Gohan) Knight, Tom Bell, Jack MacDonald, Trevor Maguire, Tim Buck, Mike Buhay 
Alex Gauld, Jack Margolese, John Boychuk, A. Ahlqvist, J. Latva, A. Green, M. Popovich 
J. Navis, J. Penner, Malcolm Bruce, Walter Mills, Jack Lakeman, Bob Moggeridge, Phil 
Christophers, Jack Kavanagh, Bill Bennett. The first twelve named were alt of Toronto, 
The first nine named constituted the Political Bureau elected by the Central Committee, 
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ary proletariat, and on the character of the state in the tran- 
sition from capitalism to communism. As noted above, the 
organizational principle of the Workers’ Party was demo- 
cratic centralism. Out of those fundamental differences there 
developed marked differences on numerous questions. The 
Workers’ Party dedicated itself to the task of helping the 
proletariat to become a class for itself. In contrast to the 
Socialist Party of Canada, it emphasized the necessity for the 
development of broad popular campaigns around the issues 
of the day, directed to strengthening the workers’ under- 
standing of their role as a class. In contrast to the S.P.C., with 
its contempt for the workers’ economic struggles, the Work- 
ers’ Party sought to unite Marxist theory with correct 
working-class practice in consistent and devoted support of 
all such struggles. The educational campaign carried on by 
the Workers’ Party (later the Communist Party) through 
the 1920's, to develop widespread understanding among the 
workers of how modern industry was making industrial 
unionism necessary, was one of its great contributions to the 
Canadian labor movement. In combination with its syste- 
matic propaganda for industrial unionism, the Workers’ 
Party developed its great “Back-to-the-unions” campaign 
and made the slogan “No struggle too small, no struggle too 
large” a law of party practice. In marked contrast to the 
general, all too general, propaganda which had been the sole 
Marxist activity of the socialist parties which had preceded 
it, the Workers’ Party emphasized the necessity for systema- 
tic, organized struggle and study around every issue of 
working-class interest as an organic part of the long-term 
struggle for socialism. Against the false and anti-Marxist sub- 
servience to working-class “spontaneity” that had character- 
ized the attitude of the syndicalists and previous socialist 
parties, the Workers’ Party exposed subservience to spon- 
taneity as one of the main sources of opportunism in the 
labor movement. It placed primary emphasis, for the first 
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time in Canada, upon the study of theory “as a guide to 
action.” 

The main resolutions adopted by the constituent conven- 
tion illustrated the character of the new party. For the first 
time in the history of socialism in Canada, a revolutionary 
workers’ party, dedicated to the struggle for socialism, called 
upon all radical workers to join the unions which command- 
ed the support of the great majority of the organized workers 
and to fight for their upbuilding and unification. Here, for 
the first time, a revolutionary party called for the building 
of a labor party and for farmer-labor unity in all-sided strug- 
gle against big capital. 

Next to defining the role that it aimed to play and the 
policies for which it would fight, the main task of the party 
following the constituent convention was the establishment 
of its press. It should be mentioned here that the labor press, 
though weak, had a well-established tradition in Canada. 
The provisional conference which had started the movement 
to establish the Workers’ Party had been convened on the 
initiative of The Workers’ Guard, published under the 
direction of the underground Communist Party, edited at 
that time by Fred Peel, a foundation member of the party. 
Other influential papers such as the B.C. Federationist (Bri- 
tish Columbia), The Maritime Labor Herald (Nova Scotia), 
The New Democracy (Hamilton, Ont.), and several weeklies 
published in languages other than English, gave support to 
the policies of the Communist International in varying de- 
grees. Following the unity convention in June, 1921, the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Canada ini- 
tiated The Communist, a four-page paper in newspaper for- 
mat. Because of lack of resources and the difficulty of distri- 
bution, only four issues were published. 

However, there had not yet been published a legal perio- 
dical which was the official voice and collective organizer of 
the Communist movement. Such a paper was established 
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with the founding of The Worker, the first issue of which 
appeared March 15, 1922. 

The establishment of a legal official organ of the Com- 
munist movement opened a new era for the working-class 
press in Canada. At the beginning, The Worker was pub- 
lished only twice a month. Its editor was a law student at- 
tending Toronto University. It was transformed into a week- 
ly after its fourth or fifth issue when a delegation requested 
an interview with two officers of the party* to inform them 
that immigrant workers in Toronto had decided to raise 
$100 a week for The Worker every week until the next party 
convention. 


That inspiring demonstration of proletarian solidarity 
was consistent with the tradition that the advanced detach- 
ments of the workers from Europe had already established 
in the working-class movement. It should be mentioned that 
among the founders of the Workers’ Party there were several 
who had already felt the ruthless hand of capitalist justice 
in the service of the capitalist class. John Boychuk, Tom 
Bell, Mrs. Custance and others had been arrested early in 
1919 under the authority of the War Measures Act. Their 
“crime” had been that of attending a conference for the pur- 
pose of establishing an International Workers’ Association 
to unite workers in support of the Russian Revolution and 
to further the struggle for socialism in Canada. Tom Bell 
and John Boychuk had been sentenced to prison terms. 
John Boychuk was released only a few months before our 
constituent convention. Among those who were leading 
members of our party during those early years, names which 
personified the national groups and the democratic organi- 
zations built by immigrant workers ranked very high. 
During the early period of struggle against secession as the 
labor union tactic of revolutionary workers and for a mass 


*Bill Moriarty and Tim Buck. The delegation was headed by the late comrade Ahlqvist, 
then chairman of the Finnish Organization of Canada. 
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“back-to-the-unions” movement, immigrant workers from 
Europe led the way. Later immigrant workers shouldered a 
very large share of the struggles and sacrifices that went into 
the building of industrial unions by the Workers’ Unity 
League and the C.I.O. Their lives—in the majority of cases 
their children’s lives also—are expended in building Canada. 
Their only hope for happiness and a modicum of physical 
well-being lies in winning these things for all Canadians. 
They have enriched our movement and Canada as a whole 
by their contributions on the picket line, in the building 
of organizations and in their enrichment of our culture. 
Their underwriting of the party’s English-language press in 
1922 typified the role of which democratic members of the 
national groups are justly proud. 


The popular issues confronting the working-class move- 
ment in 1922 differed from the issues of today. Canada’s 
relationship to the United Kingdom was still one of constitu- 
tional inferiority. A very influential section of the Canadian 
bourgeoisie wanted to maintain that relationship. Arthur 
Meighen, the national leader of the Conservative Party, was 
urging the establishment of a supra-national “imperial 
cabinet.” Another section, personified by Sir Clifford Sifton, 
advocated an assertion of Canada’s independence by a direct 
change in the constitution. Under the influence of United 
States imperialism, a majority of the bourgeoisie arrived at 
support of Mackenzie King’s technique of leaving the 
British North America Act alone, while asserting Canadian 
sovereignty from case to case as the need arose and their 
interests demanded. 


While not yet fully understanding the devious ways of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie and their new prime minister, Mac- 
kenzie King, the Workers’ Party correctly called upon the 
labor movement to take a stand for “Canadian indepen- 
dence.” For the first time in Canadian history the party of 
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the revolutionary workers pledged itself to the struggle for 
national sovereignty. 

While grasping the significance of Lenin’s emphasis upon 
the role of the working class in the struggle to protect the 
real interests of the nation, the party did not then grasp the 
full historical significance of the national status of the people 
of French Canada and therefore failed to put forward the 
necessary demand for the right of the people of French Can- 
ada to national self-determination up to the right of seces- 
sion. During the first year following the foundation of the 
Workers’ Party, there was established a French section under 
the leadership of the very well-known anarcho-communist of 
Montreal, St. Martin. The group had operated for some time 
as l'Université Ouvrier. Under St. Martin’s leadership they 
had applied directly to the Communist International for af- 
filiation as the Communist Party of Canada. The executive 
of the Communist International had urged unity of all 
Canadian adherents of the International in one party and 
the group affiliated to the Workers’ Party as the French sec- 
tion. Unfortunately, the attitude of St. Martin combined 
the political weaknesses which had characterized both the 
right wing of the Socialist Party of Canada and the syndical- 
ists with extreme petty-bourgeois nationalism. He was vio- 
lently opposed to any worker joining the international 
unions. He was violently and demonstratively anti-clerical 
but he differentiated between the international craft unions 
and the Catholic Syndicates on the ground that the latter 
were “Quebecois.”* At the same time his attitude towards 
the national problem of French Canada and its people was 
one of national nihilism. The majority of the members of 
what became the French section of the Workers’ Party of 
Canada were honest revolutionary workers. Several of them, 
personified by Elphege Paquette, were and continued to be 
The Catholic Syndicates had not then evolved into genuine labor unions. Under the 


direction of the church in Quebec they repudiated strike action and “the class struggle” 
in general. 
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throughout their lives loyal adherents of the revolutionary 
ideas of Marx and Lenin. But the majority of the members 
were completely under the ideological domination of St. 
Martin. The result was that the organization failed to take 
up the issues that were of fundamental concern to the work- 
ers and farmers of Quebec. It stagnated in sectarian isola- 
tion from the masses, a barrier between communism and the 
workers of French Canada until the great economic crisis 
overwhelmed even the sectarianism of St. Martin. Then a 
group of workers headed by Evariste Dube broke from the 
St. Martin tradition and, guided by Fred Rose, made the 
Communist movement an organic part of the mass activity 
of the working class in French Canada. 


In the field of trade union activity the party supported the 
program and the organized activity of the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League. The program of action of the Canadian 
section of the T.U.E.L. was as follows:* 


1) Organize the Unorganized Workers for Higher Wages, Shorter 
Hours. 


2) Organize a Powerful Minority Movement Within the Trade 
Unions. 

3) Organize Shop Committees. 

4) United Independent Labor Political Action. 

5) Canadian Trade Union Autonomy. 

6) Affiliation of Every Functioning Trade Union to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 

7) Affiliation of Every Local Union to the Local Trades and 
Labor Councils. 

8) Build a Workers’ Press. 

9) Nationalization of Industry. 

10) Amalgamate the Craft Unions. 

11) International Trade Union Unity. 

12) The Abolition of Capitalism. 


Because of the widespread split that had accompanied the 
establishment of the One Big Union, the first general task 
that the party set itself was to persuade radical workers to 
spark a “‘back-to-the-unions” movement. The Workers’ 


*Steps to Power, programmatic pamphlet of the T.U.E.L., 1925. 
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Party was built in the struggle to correct the mistaken wor- 
ship of secession among Canadian radicals. The party’s early 
organizers were simultaneously the initiators of campaigns to 
organize the unorganized, to reunite in one union workers 
who had become divided in the course of the class struggle, 
etc. They were the most respected advisers on trade union 
tactics, their meetings were tribunes of the rank and file 
trade unionists. It was not only the party organizers who had 
already been identified with the trade union movement for 
a long time who won that respect. As workers recognized the 
basic fact that the trade union advice of the Workers’ Party 
was based solely and squarely upon the interests of the 
working class and not upon a fight for dues, they sought out 
advice. During that period Annie Buller and Beckie Buhay 
went into literally every camp in the mining districts of 
Nova Scotia, Northern Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia; the miners, including thousands who were not members 
of our party, sought advice from them as eagerly as from 
Tim Buck. At a later date the same was true of our late 
beloved comrade Jeanne Corbin in Northern Ontario. 


The effects of the campaign to reunite the radicals with 
the masses of the workers in the old unions provided striking 
vindications of the labor union policy of the party. All over 
the country, militant workers who had been sitting on the 
sidelines returned to the craft unions. ‘Their presence and 
work were reflected almost immediately in increasing mili- 
tant trade union action. The campaign of the Trade Union 
Educational League for trade union unity, its official organ, 
The Labor Herald, and the paper published by its Canadian 
section, The Left Wing, received active support from local 
unions in every part of the country. 

Organizations embracing a third of the trade unionists in 
Canada endorsed the program of the T.U.E.L. The “back- 
to-the-unions” campaign transformed the political content of 
trade union activity. Militancy supplanted passivity over a 
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wide area of the movement. When the regular convention of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, at Truro, 
Nova Scotia, in June 1922, was addressed by the Canadian 
secretary of the T.U.E.L., the delegates endorsed the pro- 
gram by unanimous vote, extended an official invitation to 
the secretary to visit every local of the union and instructed 
the officers of the district to apply immediately for affiliation 
to the Red International of Labor Unions. The miners of 
Nova Scotia were not the only workers who responded to 
the T.U.E.L. campaign. Scores of local unions of railway 
workers supported it, with particular emphasis upon the idea 
of amalgamating all the craft unions into one great indus- 
trial union of railway workers. In Alberta the return of the 
militants to the United Mine Workers of America brought 
about a transformation of that union’s effectiveness. When 
the autonomy of the district was restored in 1923 and district 
elections were held, the entire slate of candidate put forward 
by the left wing under the leadership of the T.U.E.L. was 
elected. The miners immediately went out on an organiza- 
tional campaign to bring back into the union all the open- 
shop mines, the operators of which had been exploiting the 
split in the labor movement. Within less than a year more 
miners were organized than ever before in the history of 
District: 18. 

In the field of independent working-class political action 
the Workers’ Party supported the effort to build the Cana- 
dian Labor Party. The C.L.P., founded in 1921, while the 
Trades and Labor Congress was in convention at Winni- 
peg,* was a federated party. Its organizational structure was 
based upon provincial sections. In every locality all unions 
and other working-class organizations affiliated to the party 
co-ordinated their parliamentary activities through a dele- 
gate council. Each provincial section held separate annual 
conventions, the annual national conventions being made up 


*The convention which expelled A. R. Mosher for “dual unionism’. 
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of delegates elected in provincial conventions. The C.L.P. 
was open to all and any working-class organizations. ‘The only 
conditions were that affiliated organizations should abide by 
the program and discipline of the C.L.P. in electoral activi- 
ties and should not at any time engage in anti-working-class 
activities. The C.L.P. was a working-class political united 
front. Some marked gains were made during the five years 
in which its unity was maintained .There is no doubt what- 
ever that its continued development would have made the 
organized labor movement an important parliamentary force 
in Canada. 


‘The Workers’ Party, for the first time in the history of 
the revolutionary workers’ movement in Canada, recognized 
the special interests of working-class women and undertook 
to organize them. The main channel was the Federation of 
Women’s Labor Leagues. These were local organizations 
of women which took up the fight on every question that 
concerned the interests or the special needs of women work- 
ers, working-class housewives, etc. In those days the mini- 
mum wage laws, where they existed, were enforced only by 
tireless effort. For example, one day a girl employed in a 
large chocolate factory in the city of ‘Toronto approached 
Mrs. Florence Custance, the president of the ‘Toronto 
Women’s Labor League, with a request for information as to 
“how the minimum wage act works.” Conversation with the 
girl led Mrs. Custance to suspect that few of her fellow- 
workers were getting the minimum wage, supposedly guar- 
anteed by law. Fear of losing her job frightened the girl 
away even before she had heard all the information she 
came for. Pursuing the matter, the local Women’s Labor 
League canvassed the girls of the factory. ‘The eventual 
result was that 80 of them received substantial wage increases 
and accumulated back pay. Such activities were carried on 
everywhere by the Women’s Labor Leagues. They were 
active in elections, in trade union organizing campaigns, in 
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aid to strikers, and they were the first organizers of syste- 
matic anti-militarist activities in English Canada. Their 
“No More War” parades were a high point of labor activi- 
ties as early as 1923. At the height of its development, the 
Women’s Labor League movement had organizations in 22 
areas. Their leaders, typified by Mrs. Annie Whitfield in the 
East, Mrs. Florence Custance in Central Canada and Mary 
English in the West, became the recognized representatives 
of the progressive working-class women of Canada. Dele- 
gates of the W.L.L. were seated on Trades and Labor Coun- 
cils all across the country. 

At the second convention of the Workers’ Party, in 1923, 
delegates representing several local organizations of the 
revolutionary youth met in constituent convention and 
established the Young Workers’ League of Canada. Leslie 
Morris of Winnipeg was its first national secretary. A. T. 
Hill of Finland, Ontario, its first national chairman. The 
Y.W.L. established local organizations throughout Ontario, 
in wide areas of Alberta and British Columbia, and in seve- 
ral localities in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The local orga- 
nizations already established in Montreal were among the 
most active in founding the national organization but the 
Y.W.L. (later the Young Communist League) made very 
little headway among the French youth during the early 
years of its existence. 


At its third national convention in 1924, the party 
changed its name to the Communist Party of Canada. Until 
then the party had combined federalism with individual 
membership. Mass organizations could affiliate en bloc. With 
the change of name, that practice was abolished. Since then 
individual payment of dues has been the sole form of mem- 
bership. ‘The 1924 convention placed the main emphasis on 
party activity in the places of work and called upon its 
members to build shop nuclei. In addition to limiting mem- 
bership to individuals, the convention added to the constitu- 
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tion a membership obligation and a specific definition of 
party units. The following was the obligation: 


Article 3 

Section 1: Applicants for membership shall sign an application card, 
reading as follows: “I, the undersigned, declare my adherence to the 
principles and tactics of the Communist Party of Canada, as expressed 
in the program and constitution, subscribe to the party press, and 
agree to submit to the discipline of the party, and pledge myself to 
engage actively in its work.” 

Article 4 

Section 1: The basic units of the Communist Party of Canada shall 
be factory groups, area units, farm clubs and units based upon a speci- 
fic language other than English where necessary. 

During 1924-1925 the party started development of syste- 
matic municipal activities. The first Communist alderman 
in North America, Bill Kolisnyk, had already been elected 
in Winnipeg* and councillors had been elected in several 
smaller municipalities. These successes, however, had been 
achieved in spite of the fact that the party virtually ignored 
this type of activity. From 1924, recognition of the vital 
importance of municipal government in the fight for de- 
mocracy and peace became increasingly evident in the party’s 
work. 

In September, 1925, the Toronto party committee con- 
vened a meeting at the Labor Temple at 167 Church Street 
to initiate organized action for the defence of victims of the 
class war. The immediate purpose of the meeting was to help 
defend miners who were then committed for trial upon 
charges arising from the great miners’ strikes in Alberta. 
Tim Buck, who had played a leading role in the strike, gave 
a first-hand description of conditions in the mining camps, 
the causes of the strike, the shooting of Bert Renners (shot 
in mistake for Buck) and the plight of the miners and their 
families. He called upon the workers of ‘Toronto to demon- 
strate their solidarity with the miners by providing substan- 
tial assistance for the arrested workers and their families, 


*He was elected in November, 1926, 
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and tor the legal defence of those who, like Louis Mac- 
Donald and Cecil Boone, might be railroaded to prison for 
long terms unless the police and courts in the mining dis- 
tricts were made to feel the pressure of democratic working- 
class support of the miners. 


In that meeting there was organized the Toronto Com- 
mittee for Labor Defence. Mrs. Florence Custance was 
elected then and there as secretary. Within a few months a 
score of similar local organizations were established and the 
Canadian Labor Defence League was born. Mrs. Custance 
was its first national secretary. Later, under the joint leader- 
ship of Comrades Beckie Buhay and our late beloved A. E. 
Smith, the Canadian Labor Defence League became a great 
mass movement and played a famous and heroic role. 


In its early stages, the party did not yet measure up to 
the standards established by Lenin, very largely because of 
the inability of the leaders of the party to free themselves 
from the sectarian traditions of the revolutionary movement 
in Canada, and the ideological influence of the bourgeoisie. 
To overcome those weaknesses, the party membership had to 
advance politically to the stage at which it demanded leader- 
ship of a higher quality. It required a more critical and self- 
critical attitude on the part of all party members towards 
the party itself. In the early 1920’s we did not yet under- 
stand that systematic use of criticism and self-criticism is “the 
law of growth of Communist parties.” It took some years of 
Stalin’s patient, persistent teaching to achieve that under- 
standing. But, as shown above, the Workers’ Party was a 
party of a new type. By devoted and unqualified support of 
every genuine working-class struggle it made its history as 
a party an inseparable part of the history of the working- 
class movement as a whole. 


Thirty Years, 1922-1952. The Story of the Communist 


Movement in Canada. 1952. Chapter 1, A Party of a 
New Type. 
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Introduction/CHAPTER TWO 


Steps to Power, a pamphlet written by Tim Buck in 1925 when 
he was the secretary of the Trade Union Educational League, 
extracts from which are published in this chapter, was widely 
circulated among left-wing trade unionists in the middle 1920's. 
As the present reader will find on studying these extracts, the 
Canadian Communists have always stressed three things in their 
work as trade unionists: maximum unity through industry-wide 
organization; rank-and-file control and the involvement of the 
members in trade union affairs; Canadian autonomy of the trade 
unions whose international headquarters are in the U.S.A. These 
three methods of Canadian trade union activity are as alive and 
pressing today as they were in 1925. While the unions now are 
much bigger than then, have gained great experience and much 
(although far from complete) industry-wide organization and unity, 
rank-and-file control of union affairs and Canadian autonomy 
are major questions which are very much alive. 

Labor and democratic unity for political action, the formation 
of firm political alliances between the working class and all other 
groups exploited by monopoly capital and the state it controls, 
is the keystone of Communist mass work. The articles and extracts 
from ‘Tim Buck’s published writings contained in this chapter, 
deal with unity at various periods of Canadian labor history; but, 
regardless of the period in which they were written, like a red 
thread through all the writings runs the idea of labor and demo- 
cratic unity against monopoly capitalism—the prerequisite of 


victory in the struggle for working-class political power to build 
a socialist Canada. 
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The Idea of Labor 
and Democratic Unity 


= FOR CANADIAN unionism the past three years have 
been years of continuous retrogression. From the days of 
hopeful expectancy of 1919 and early 1920 when 378,000 
workers were organized and struggle was the order of the 
day, we have one long story of division and defeat, register- 
ing itself in continually decreasing membership and deepen- 
ing apathy until today, having lost 100,000 members and 
over four hundred local lodges, there appears with rare 
exceptions to be little if any life left. 

It would be folly to suggest that any one factor is respon- 
sible for all our losses, and equally foolish to suggest any 
one cure; developing as our trade union movement has 
under peculiar political and economic conditions, with a 
never-ending contest between Old Country traditions and 
political background on the one hand and the financial, in- 
dustrial and organizational strength of the United States on 
the other, with the vast majority of our local unions small 
and weak, almost isolated from the main body of organized 
labor, with the multiplicity of organizations and confusion 
of ideas, it is a complicated problem which refuses to be 
solved at a stroke, either by a wonderful cure-all or simple 
plan. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the trade unions of all 
countries have lost members during the past two years, none 
have lost such a large percentage as we. When we realize 
that Belgium has over 900,000 trade unionists, Holland near- 
ly 700,000, Czechoslovakia with a population of only 13,000,- 
000 no less than 2,000,000 trade unionists and Australia with 
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about half the population of Canada has more than double 
the number of workers organized than we have, we begin 
to appreciate how frightfully weak our organizations are. 
Add to this the fact that during the past few months some 
of our organizations have actually lost members in the face 
of boom conditions, and it becomes increasingly evident that 
if our trade union movement is to live and develop any- 
thing like its potential power, revolutionary changes must 
be made to meet the conditions with which we are faced. 

To live means to struggle; not to resist the present on- 
slaught of organized capital means economic suicide for the 
workers and death to our organizations. And reflecting as it 
does their complete lack of confidence in existing organiza- 
tions, the most significant feature of Canadian trade union- 
ism today is the utter inability of swarms of International 
organizers and Grand Lodge representatives to organize the 
workers even under above mentioned favorable conditions. 

That the day is past when workers can be organized on a 
purely craft basis is unquestionable; the great electrical, 
automobile, steel and agricultural implement plants employ- 
ing great masses of Canadian workers can be organized in- 
dustrially, but in no other way. This and the confusion 
caused by developments of the past three years explain to 
some extent our terrific losses and our inability to even par- 
tially recover from them. But the general apathy toward 
organization can only be broken down by demonstrating to 
the workers that our unions have power, and can exert it 
on behalf of their members; it is the everlasting concessions 
to employers, lost strikes, and lack of co-ordinated effort that 
keep the unorganized worker out, for in those things he 
sees weakness and futility. 


If Canadian unionism is ever to overcome the difficulties 
engendered by the multitude of small struggling locals, 
means must be found whereby the whole strength of organiz- 
ed labor can be mobilized on the side of any one section 
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engaged in industrial warfare. With Canadian industries 
developed and centralized equally with those of the United 
States, with every strike assuming a political aspect, it be- 
comes more and more imperative that some measure of 
working-class power be centralized also, and Canadian de- 
partments of the International unions be absolutely free to 
take any political action desirable. 

The recent steelworker strike was a glaring example of 
the utter lack of provision for co-ordinating the strength of 
the labor movement, and a convincing demonstration of the 
need for freedom of action on the part of the movement as 
a whole. Here were three thousand men striking against re- 
volting conditions and frightfully low wages, with the endor- 
sation of their officers, and the sympathy of the whole labor 
movement. Their International was unable to assist them 
(a detail which is becoming so common as to be almost 
expected) but had there been machinery for it they would 
undoubtedly have been strongly supported by organized 
labor; and while financial assistance alone can never guaran- 
tee success, five cents a week from each of the hundred 
thousand members of the organizations affiliated to the 
Trades Coneress, totalling $6,500 a week, would have pre- 
vented endless suffering, left a vastly different opinion of the 
trade union movement in the mind of the non-class-conscious 
striker and changed the whole complexion of the strike. 

Symbolic of the trend of modern industrial conflicts was 
the fact that while the tremendous flood of protests was 
treated with utter contempt the mere rumor that District 18* 
would come out on strike also brought immediate instruc- 
tions that no more troops were to be shipped into Cape 
Breton. 

The strike, combined with the protest of District 26*, 
aroused Canadian workers as nothing else could have done 


*District 18 of the United Mine Workers of America (Alberta and B.C.) and District 26 
(Nova Scotia). 
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while even serious threat of sympathetic action such as would 
have made it a national rather than a purely local issue 
would undoubtedly have resulted in withdrawal of the 
troops. 

Situations more or less similar to this have continually 
arisen from the inception of trade unionism in the country. 
Electrical workers, operating engineers, metal miners, etc., 
are only the more outstanding examples fo the resentment 
felt by thousands of rank and file workers on the industrial 
field. And while every thinking worker recognizes the need 
for building up the Canadian Labor Party so that we may 
have, as have the workers of Great Britain, an all-inclusive 
locals either actually forbidden to affiliate or contribute 
locals is either actually forbidden to afhliate or contribute 
to political organizations or discouraged through their of- 
ficial journals, letters, circulars and every piece of literature 
emanating from the International headquarters, is a poten- 
tial citadel lost to the organized movement on the parlia- 
mentary field, and a veritable hotbed for development of 
the germs of discontent. 

We are often told with charming naivete that “although 
there is nothing about it in the constitution we can do pretty 
much as we please.” As a matter of fact this is pure bunk; 
the majority of constitutions are very definite on the question 
of strike sanction and the power of International presidents 
to revoke charters, with absolutely particular reference to 
Canada or Canadian lodges. 

On the other hand while the international constitution 
gives John L. Lewis* absolutely no power to arbitrarily re- 
move elected officers in a district, he breaks his own constitu- 
tion with impunity, and gets away with it to the sorrow of 
the rank and file. 

In the same week John L. Lewis forbade District 18 to 
support their comrades in Nova Scotia, and the Interna- 


*President of the United Mine Workers’ of America. 
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tional officers of the Jewelry Workers’ Union requested. the 
‘Toronto District Trades and Labor Council to unseat a loca] 
delegate “supposedly because he had participated in a seces- 
sion movement in 1903.” ‘To keep the Nova Scotian delega- 
tion and Jim McLachlan* out of the U.M.W. convention, 
J. L. Lewis co-operates with British Empire Steel Company, 
breaks his own constitution and does his damnedest to smash 
a district organized one hundred per cent. To block a pro- 
gressive and assure success for an administration candidate 
in the forthcoming elections, International officers of the 
Jewelry Workers drag up the skeleton of the secession move- 
ment of twenty years ago. 

The bitter feud now raging between the Amalgamated 
and the Brotherhood carpenters, costing thousands of dollars 
and wrecking what possibilities of unity ever existed, would 
all have been avoided had Canadian officers understanding 
local conditions had to render a decision in keeping with 
local needs. And while the Canadian Federation of Labor 
had its birth in the exclusion of Knights of Labor represen- 
tatives from the Trades Congress in 1902, it is an unquestion- 
able fact that it exists today only as a result of the friction, 
misunderstanding and inarticulate resentment inevitable 
when the labor organizations of a political entity, as Canada 
is, are dominated by people living under different political, 
economic and in many cases even social conditions. 


With a total population of less than 9,000,000 and a mat- 
ter of only 277,000 workers organized, organic unity between 
the trade unions of Canada and the United States is for us 
absolutely essential. The mobility of labor with its threat 
of international scabbing, the necessity for free transfer, 
exchange of cards, etc., added to the overwhelming numeri- 
cal preponderance of the American workers reduces purely 
national unionism to a snare and a delusion. The few dozen 
mines of Alberta who are organized into national unions 


*President of District 26, 
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are as helpless today as before they were organized; and it is 
only in exception cases, as for instance electrical workers, 
sub-station men, telegraphers, etc., holding strategic posi- 
tions, that workers organized in the national unions have 
any economic power at all. 

Because of this, no less than because of their narrow 
parochial viewpoint, it is scarcely possible to condemn too 
severely the continual secessions in various parts of the Do- 
minion. Secessions, dual unions, etc., sapping as they do the 
very life blood of the labor movement, have to be opposed 
in the most determined way. Obviously it is not sufficient to 
argue that the independents, Canadian Federation of Labor 
and other secession movements, are accomplishing no more 
for its members, that the International’s failure of one is 
naturally complementary to the failure of the other, in- 
evitable under the existing conditions, and secessions will 
continue just so long as there exists fertile soil for secession 
propaganda. 

Out of 276,000 organized workers in Canada, only 132,000 
are afhliated to the Trades Congress and rather than being 
the centre of trade union power, the Congress is an expen- 
sive ornament. Give the executive of the Trades Congress 
power to levy a small assessment for a limited period on the 
membership of all affiliated bodies, a power already possess- 
ed by the executive of the A.F. of L., and it would become 
immediately the factor that it should be in industrial strug- 
gles; strength begets strength, and there is no question but 
that given the means of mobilizing all our strength in time 
of need, Canadian unionism would move on to fresh vic- 
tories in every field. 

Scattered over a wide territory, small and isolated Cana- 
dian locals of the International unions are logically an eco-| 
nomic as they are a political entity in the bigger organiza- 
tions. ‘The energies and activities of the 10,000 Canadian 
members of the Maintenance of Way Men, of the Railway 
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Carmen, no less than Machinists, Mine Workers, etc., could 
be directed by the same officers as at present, with a tenth 
of the friction, if they comprised an autonomous department 
of their respective unions. 

Given national autonomy, with the right to strike and par- 
ticipate in all political activities, the very foundations would 
be swept from under the multitude of secession movements, 
and unity would be comparatively easy to obtain. With 
power to render real assistance to affiliated bodies, the Con- 
gress would become the active centre of a virile movement. 
Natural though this development is, it will not be obtained 
without intense educational work, and propaganda of the 
most energetic kind. Tremendous though the obstacles will 
be, however, there is not the slightest doubt that the way out 
of the present apathy and weakness of the Canadian move- 
ment is complete autonomy within the international organi- 
zations. 


With Canadian locals of each international union forming 
an autonomous department, with the right to strike vested 
in that department, with full economic and political free- 
dom, and a Trades Congress that can act, Canadian union- 
ism will have achieved the power that should be ours. 


National Autonomy Our Next Step. Canadian Unions 
Should Have Power to Strike Independent of Officers. 
Maritime Labor Herald, Sept. 8, 1923, Glace Bay, N.S. 


* * * 


A LOT OF the sloppy propaganda of the average “‘Inter- 
national” official against autonomy is the result of plain 
ignorance; but a great deal of it is conscious misrepresenta- 
tion. Canadian autonomy does not mean the secession ot 
Canadian locals from the “Internationals,” neither does it 
mean weakening International bonds in any way. It is 
merely an attempt to face the facts of the situation with 
which we are faced. 

The first fact is that, American and British capital not- 
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withstanding, Canada is a political entity. Government, poli- 
tical institutions, traditions, courts, police, etc., all these are 
here, and what if of more importance, American and British 
capital functions through them. Hence membership of 
British and American firms in all Canadian capitalist orga- 
nizations. 

It is interesting to note that when the Winnipeg strike 
became “dangerous,” J. Pierpont Morgan hurried to—Ot- 
tawa. He did not ask the American government to crush it, 
and likewise when the miners and steelworkers of Nova 
Scotia or any other group of workers assert themselves, it is 
the Canadian government which provides troops, and the 
Canadian press which spreads lying reports, just as it was a 
Canadian court which sentenced and a Canadian prison in 
which were incarcerated both the Winnipeg strike leaders 
and Jim McLachlan. 

A second fact is that while the dominating factor making 
for success or failure in labor unionism is: what is it accom- 
plishing? our movement today is accomplishing practically 
nothing. Losses of wages, conditions and status have become 
the regular outcome of every industrial conflict, and the loss 
of confidence suffered by the trade union movement is well 
reflected in the terrific loss of membership which every union 
has suffered. 


Hard times, so unfailingly used by the officialdom as an 
excuse for the losses in membership, are only a part of the 
cause, and the smallest part at that. Since the peak of organi- 
zation was reached in 1919-20, our losses have been just as 
severe in industries and centres which have boomed as in 
those which have suffered worst in the depression. 

The officialdom see the movement falling to pieces, and 
either cannot or will not understand. Obsessed with the 
desire to be on good terms with the master class, their one 
dream is to eliminate the radicals and make peace with the 
boss. ‘They fail completely to see the impossibility of secur- 
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ing any measure of social equilibrium and the fact that the 
capitalists as a class are driven to press us further and further 
down, to intensify more and more the degree of exploita- 
tion; and, failing to see these things, they likewise fail to 
recognize the measures necessary to enable our movement 
to meet the changed conditions with which we are faced. 

The first question presenting itself to the average worker 
when considering membership in a union is: What will it 
do for me? And looking back at the debacles of the past few 
years, he is almost forced to the conclusion that, in Canada 
at least, it will do nothing. 

The first cause of our weakness is the lack of a common 
centre. Two hundred and sixty thousand workers organized 
is a poor enough showing for a country like Canada with 
a population of nearly nine million, especially when com- 
pared with Australia, which, with a population only a little 
more than half as great, has over 700,000 workers organized 
in trade unions; but even the weak organizations we have 
could exert a tremendous influence for good—if only their 
energies and activities were co-ordinated through a common 
centre, and they could all be rallied to fight for a common 
objective. 

Under present conditions, our organizations are complete- 
ly isolated from each other, both organizationally and ideo- 
logically. Not only are they divided by the various jurisdic- 
tional claims and counter claims and the sectionalism in- 
evitable to craft unionism, but the closed corporation policy 
imposed upon the Trades Congress by the A.F. of L. cuts the 
Canadian trade union movement clean in two—those in the 
Trades Congress and those outside. Added to this is the fact 
that the ‘Trades Congress has no power to levy assessments, 
adjust its per capita, or call sympathetic strikes, which means 
in fact that it is litthke more than an impediment to real 
organization. 

In strikes we see the need for Canadian autonomy in the 
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clearest possible way. We know that money alone will not 
guarantee success, but on the other hand it is well-nigh 
hopeless to engage in a strike—as strikes are fought today— 
without funds or some assurance of funds coming in. 


Money from the “Internationals” is becoming a thing of 
the past. Every strike brings its desperate appeals to the 
workers of the country for funds, and the officials who fight 
against Autonomy are the very ones who complain most 
bitterly about the lack of solidarity shown by the workers at 
such times and the smal] amountof money subscribed. These 
people blind themselves to the fact that something more 
than an appeal is necessary to secure exertion of the full 
strength of the organized workers, and that it is of little use 
to appeal unless machinery is provided to make the flow of 
funds to the workers or organizations needing them as easy 
and mechanical as possible. 


If the ‘Trades Congress of Canada could accept into affilia- 
tion any bona fide trade union functioning in Canada* and 
had power to levy a small assessment upon the membership 
for the benefit of an affiliated organization on strike, it would 
change the face of the Canadian labor movement. A $1.00 
assessment, or a monthly levy of ten cents per member on a 
quarter of a million members, would finance any ordinary 
strike in Canada far better than they are at present financed, 
give the average worker a different conception of trade 
unionism, and a far better idea of what working-class soli- 
darity really means. 


Under present conditions, every strike means shattered 
hopes. ‘The tragedy of every big struggle we engage in is 
that it is broken more or less directly through the action or 
lack of action of our own class. And from a pinnacle of hope- 
ful expectancy and militant preparedness, the present im- 


*This would automatically empower local trades councils to likewise accept any bon: 
. . . . a- 
fide trade union local into affiliation, thereby securing local solidarity. e % 
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possibility of spreading the fight smashes the workers down 
depressed and disheartened. 

Of what use is it for us to smash the boss locally, ask the 
miners, if we in turn are to be smashed. The psychological 
influence of this isolation of any section of the workers on 
strike, and the complete lack of sympathetic action, is one of 
the most demoralizing factors in our movement today. 


* * * 


AUTONOMY is not going to be won in a day, and there 
is little question but that the officialdom of the “Interna- 
tions” will use every effort to prevent it. The favorite argu- 
ment today is that it means secession. ‘Tomorrow in all prob- 
ability the penalty for advocating Autonomy will be ex- 
pulsion. 

As a matter of fact, however, regardless of opposition from 
the “International” officialdom, the forces making for Auton- 
omy are growing stronger every day. As here and there a few 
workers or a few locals drift or break away from the A.F. of 
L., the Trades Congress becomes relatively weaker, the forces 
outside stronger, and the weight of opinion throughout the 
labor movement turns ever more clearly toward the policy 
of uniting all organized workers, through a common centre, 
for united action against the common enemy. 

There is some danger, in fact, of the developing senti- 
ment leading to secession movements the only effect of which 
would be to destroy the influence of the radicals within the 
unions concerned, thereby playing into the hands of the 
reactionary officialdom. 

Another danger, however, not so prevalent but equally 
serious, is that so many progressives and revolutionaries ac- 
quire a somewhat mechanical conception of the dynamics 
of social change, and see the conquest of Autonomy only as 
a result of either a split, or the passing of so many resolutions, 
winning so much of a majority, and finally obtaining the 
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much needed changes in the Congress constitution—because 
Lewis, Moore, etc., are convinced it is right. 

Realizing the folly of secession, these comrades turn their 
faces resolutely away from the idea of going after Autonomy 
by the road of splits—and rightly so—and visualize the 
struggle as one of resolutions alone. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that this viewpoint 
is almost as dangerous as the belief that the only way to 
obtain Autonomy is to secede from the A.F. of L. 


Social progress does not always march forward in a straight 
line, and Autonomy is not likely to be conceded by the 
bureaucracy merely because a majority of the workers want 
it. It will be obtained eventually through a combination of 
all factors: the growth of non-A.F. of L. units, the relative 
weakness of the Trades Congress,* and the demands of 
organizations affiliated to the Congress. 

Behind the present closed corporation policy of the Con- 
gress lurks the hope that isolation will weaken rival organi- 
zations. But as the relative strength of the Congress dimi- 
nishes and rival organizations grow more powerful, the urge 
will be all the other way.** 

So, while opposing secession with all possible energy and 
striving to build up existing units of “International” unions, 
we must not be too hidebound in our conception of the 
struggle, nor discourage the development of non-interna- 
tional organizations under certain circumstances and con- 
ditions. The winning of Autonomy is not a conjuring trick 
to be accomplished at a certain time and place after certain 
very definite preparations; it is a complicated process in 
which varying conflicting viewpoints and tendencies all play 
a part. 


The organization of the miners of Edmonton and district 


*This will come particularly noticeable as the Labor Party takes over the functions of 
pee representatives of the workers, and the Congress has to justify its existence 
y industrial activity. 


*®This happened with the rise of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 
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into a Canadian union was a good example of this develop- 
ment. Defeated in the strike of 1922-23, and deserted by 
the United Mine Workers of America, these men were 
forced into a company union. Progressive elements securing 
control, this organization developed within two years into 
a more militant and aggressive organization that the official. 
dom of District 18 (Alberta) would allow it (District 18) 
to be. And we were treated to the experience of the executive 
of the district of the U.M.W. of A. cooperating with the 
operators in forcing a cut on Drumheller Valley, while the 
Edmonton and District Miners’ Union (termed a scab union 
by said officials) refused to consider a reduction and struck 
for the maintenance of their scale. 

At the time of the defeat of the Edmonton men in 1923, 
many of us felt that no union at all would be better than 
one in opposition to the district union of the U.M.W. of A. 
Today, however, seeing the difference between Edmonton 
and Vancouver Island, who would be foolhardy enough to 
suggest that any body of men should be allowed to drift 
into the position that the Island men are in? 


The unfortunate part of these events is that when a group 
of workers is defeated and their organization smashed, they 
are automatically isolated from the general movement. All 
experience shows that reorganization is comparatively easy 
if there is a centre around which the men can be rallied, and 
the spontaneous strikes on Vancouver Island, ‘Chetford 
Mines, etc., are only the more outstanding examples of the 
spirit of resistance which the workers show to increasing 
exploitation. That these spontaneous movements are gener- 
ally fruitless is only because of lack of organizational prepa- 
ration, a lack for which the present policy of the movement 
is solely to blame. 

Could these local and independent organizations be ac- 
cepted into affiliation by the Trades Congress and through 
it linked up with the rest of the organized labor movement, 
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their eventual consolidation would be only a question of 
time. Under such conditions the Edmonton and district 
miners would in all probability have again become part of 
the U.M.W. of A. As it is, however, they are compelled to 
make alliances elsewhere, and the consequence is a widening 
of the gulf, and weakening all round. 

With the organization of a large group of miners into a 
Canadian union, departmentalized to provide for the organi- 
zation of metal miners and smeltermen in addition to every 
man in and around the coal mines, there now looms up the 
prospect of a reorganization of the metal miners and the 
building up of a powerful union. 

An industrial organization functioning in every coal or 
metal mining district from Vancouver Island to the iron 
mines of Wabana, with a universal card and uniform dues in 
every camp in the country, is going to overcome the difficulty 
of the rift between coal and metal mines, and give the strug- 
gling local unions of metal miners a foundation upon which 
to build. 

According to the Department of Labor, the mining indus- 
try of Canada employs 50,000 workers. Organization of the 
majority of these into one industrial union would be a 
tremendous step both in the struggle for Autonomy and the 
development of industrial unionism. 

Along with its possibilities, of course, would go the dan- 
ger that—barred from the Congress—the miners in their 
effort to avoid isolation might throw in their lot with a rival 
body, or even attempt to initiate one. 

An industrial union with 30 or 40 thousand members and 
functioning from coast to coast, would give considerable 
weight to any move toward the organization of a central 
body, and might conceivably be the centre around which 
various organizations with an additional 30,000 members— 
would be rallied. And this would mean internecine war with 
a vengeance. 
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This could be avoided, however, and the miners can be- 
come even a stronger and more valuable part of the Con- 
gress and the labor movement than before, simply by allow- 
ing them to affiliate. 

I have dealt with the miners at some length, because their 
experience was impressed upon the mind of every trade 
unionist and is an outstanding example of a process going 
on throughout the movement. Their experiences are paral- 
leled more or less completely in every industry and every 
group of workers in the country. Our puny organizations, 
demoralized by a sectionalism, weakened by isolation and 
the conflicting ideologies inevitable under present condi- 
tions, are split and smashed with a regularity that is ap- 
palling. 

There is only one way out at the present time, but that 
way is simple. Freedom of action for Canadian workers ac- 
cording to Canadian needs; every union in the country 
affliated to one central body. That central body, responsible 
for the marshalling of the forces of labor in industrial] dis- 
putes, and the rallying of the workers of Canada into a 
solid mass—their political, industrial and financial power 
so concentrated, that when they go into action the capitalist 
class is face to face with a united proletariat flushed with 
the realization of their might and ready for battle. 

When that day comes there will be no scabbing by workers 
of one industry on those of another, no smashing of our 
organizations section by section or one at a time, no cowing 
of workers by “provincials,” “mounties,” and company 
thugs, no rushing of battalions of mounted and foot troops 
from all over Canada to “maintain order,’ and no treating 
of strikers like outlaws and cattle. 

The various species of uniformed stools will have lost 
that feeling of strength and safety that comes of knowledge 
that the group of workers on strike are alone, while they 
are sure of ample reinforcements. 
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Instead, the rumblings of battle from across the Dominion 
will more likely induce them to follow the course—natural 
for such vermin—of throwing in their lot with the workers. 
And with effective action on our part, the department of 
militia will be in even worse plight: for if soldiers are to 
crush any strike, they will have to walk. And arriving on the 
scene of action, troops will find a different task awaiting 
them than they find today; they will find an army prepar- 
ed for battle. For the workers of Canada, in winning Auton- 
omy, will achieve Unity. And in Unity they will discover 


their strength. 
* * * 


BUT POSSESSION of a idea, valuable though it may be, 
is not by itself sufficient; ideas do not win recognition by 
the simple virtue of being correct; their exponents have to 
propagate them, fight for them, and organize the sentiment 
which they create. 

Development of the craft unions into industrial organiza- 
tions, nationalization of industry and the winning of auton- 
omy, presuppose an active campaign of education by which 
every member can be shown the necessity for and the poten- 
tiality of these steps. It presupposes unofficial organization, 
and actual domination of the unions by their rank and file. 
In their struggle against progress, reactionary executives will 
undoubtedly use every weapon and every means to retain 
control of the unions and defeat the aims of the member- 
ship, from misuse of funds and organizational machinery to 
abuse of power and office. 

Few radicals realize the value, in a struggle such as this, 
of official positions in local bodies; and yet local officers have, 
if organized, tremendous power; and the education and 
training gained by holding such positions makes local 
secretaryships, presidencies, vice-presidencies, etc., points of 
strategic importance, possession of which might easily make 
the difference between victory and defeat. 
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To agitate and propagate for progressive action without 
taking every possible care to ensure success would be folly. 
Success demands preparation, and preparation, in a move- 
ment of this kind, means principally co-ordination of activity, 
and effort. If the militants in every local of a town or city 
got together on a common basis, organized their propaganda 
so as to create the necessary sentiment for united action, and 
draw their locals together, there is no doubt whatever but 
that the rank-and-file movement locally would be irresistible. 
Collect these locals groups of militants throughout each in- 
dustry, and there is a power and force that could carry all 
opposition before it. Add to this the capture of local offices; 
national drives on definite propositions, organization of left- 
wing conferences and left-wing delegates at conventions, and 
the labor unions of North America, under the leadership 
of the militant section of the rank and file, would march on 
through united labor political action to nationalization of 
industry, through workers’ contro] to the struggle for power, 
and through that struggle to a workers’ republic. 


Steps to Power, a Program of Action for the Trade 
Union Minority of Canada. 1925. 


* * * 


IN THE PERIOD that has elapsed since our last Central 
Committee meeting the entire energy of our party has been 
directed to the development of the united front. 


The building of a united front of all progressive forces 
in a broad party of the common people remains the chief 
task of the Communist Party of Canada. The main form that 
such unity should assume is that of a federated party of 
farmers and working people (farmer-labor party) develop- 
ing to a broad all-inclusive people’s party. We have proposed 
quite consistently that this should be achieved through and 
within the C.C.F. We still insist that this would be the 
most effective way of uniting all the progressive forces in 
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Canada and it requires only that the C.C.F. should accept 
into membership, on an affiliated basis, all organizations 
willing to accept the discipline and responsibilities of a 
federative membership in the organization. We have at no 
time proposed that the C.C.F. should liquidate its indi- 
vidual membership branches, the C.C.F. as an organization 
should take possession of the C.C.F. What we have consis- 
tently proposed has been that in addition to its present ind1- 
vidual membership branches ,the C.C.F. as an organization 
should carry through the policy envisaged in its original 
manifesto and accept other organizations permitting them 
to have representation in its regional councils and provincial 
and national conventions. By such means complete electoral 
unity could be secured for elections, a united mass move- 
ment could be built up all over the country and all the 
forces of progress in Canada could be drawn into one uni- 
form channel for effective action. This has been, and re- 
mains, our first proposal for organizational measures to- 
wards building a united front. 

This does not mean, however, that there is no other road 
open through which a united front can be built. The term 
“united front” in itself expresses something wider and more 
flexible than the organization of a party or even of a federa- 
tion. ‘The united front can take the form of even temporary 
arrangements or undertakings, of joint activities on a limit- 
ed scale either by cities or by provinces, or on the basis of 
certain limited and well-defined activities. The form that it 
takes can be of almost any type suited to the occasion. The 
Communist Party is quite prepared to enter into temporary 
association for immediate objectives and makes no fetish 
of forms. ‘The important thing is to achieve unity of action 
for progress and peace. 

The National Council of the C.C.F. has consistently re- | 
fused, however, to consider any proposals for the systematic 
development of a united front or for the broadening of the 
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channels of people’s political action in Canada. That, despite 
the urgent needs of our people, in spite of the inspiring 
lesson of France, the terrific warning of the present events 
in Spain, the evidence provided by the Brussels Conference 
(for peace—Ed.) and the splendid Youth Congress move- 
ment that a mass sentiment for united action does exist; 
and in spite of the inspiring united efforts now being made 
in Canada and throughout the world for the support of 
those who are fighting in defence of Spanish democracy: 
which is proving in life that, to sincere progressives, the 
defence of elementary needs and the struggle for basic inter- 
ests is higher than the dogmas, the prejudices and, it must 
be said, the idiosyncrasies of those people who fear the 
united front and fight against it as though it were a plague. 

The dominant group in the leadership of the C.C.F. is 
adopting a position of complete defeatism. The statement of 
Professor Underhill that “the revolution is definitely off,” 
of Graham Spry (C.C.F. leader in Ontario—Ed.) in his radio 
speech Jan. 4 (1937—Ed.) that “the depression has taught 
them (the Canadian people) nothing,’ are but summings 
up of the general position that they are adopting and trying 
to make the established policy of the C.C.F. Professor Under- 
hill takes the attitude that the foreign policy of Mackenzie 
King is correct, that the increase of production, profits and 
dividends that has taken place in Canada mainly as a result 
of the preparations for war in Europe, signalizes recovery 
from the crisis and that there is now no perspective of de- 
veloping mass movements. Their false estimation of the 
situation, their endorsement of King and their denial of 
mass movements are reflected in their day to day policy, 
which is to turn the face of the C.C.F. away from the strug- 
gles of the masses and toward defeat. 

Contrary to their theories, recent events in Canada show 
that developments towards unity are proceeding apace. The 
increased vote received by radical candidates in the muni- 
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cipal elections during the past few months has been, in every 
case, an increased vote for advocates of united action. It is 
not an accident that the recent municipal elections have 
resulted in an increase in the representatives of the united 
front on municipal councils and that where losses have been 
sustained by the labor movement it has been mainly oppon- 
ents of the united front who have been defeated. This is one 
of the evidences that the working people want unity and 
opponents of unity would do well to take it into considera- 
tion. There is evidence that the progressives are moving to- 
ward a larger measure of united action on the political field. 
The recent programmatic speeches of George Williams, the 
leader of the C.C.F. in Saskatchewan, in which he put for- 
ward a program upon which all progressive forces could 
unite, with a proposal that the unity should be all-inclusive 
on this limited basis with the determination to work together 
for the achievement of immediate needs, is a sign of the 
times. It is evidence that there are leading people in the 
socialist and progressive movement who are willing to adopt 
policies in the interest of the movement as a whole rather 
than to narrow all their activities down to those which are 
calculated as being in the interest only of a rigidly limited 
circle and group in control of one or other organization. 
The Road Ahead, Report to the Eleventh Session of 


the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Canada, 1937. 


* * * 


EQUALLY AS in the struggle to develop trade union unity 
our party is faced more and more with the task of develop- 
ing still further the friendly relations that exist between us 
and the church people in general, and the Catholics and 
Catholic workers in particular. There is a widespread mis- 
understanding at the present time that we ourselves do not 
always do enough to dispel. Many sincere Catholics believe 
that the main activity of the Communist Party is to fight the 
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church. This misunderstanding is dangerous to the whole 
working-class movement. Catholics are one of the most 
homogeneous groups within our political life. ‘The church 
is not a political party, it does not openly or publicly asso- 
ciate itself with any particular party, but it is a fact that 
there exists a section of the leadership of the church that 
tends to support forces which are making towards reaction- 
ary policies under the guise of Catholicism. Catholics are not 
against progress. They want social legislation. But because 
of the fact that we ourselves have not sufficiently explained 
our position in this respect and that we permit Catholics 
and Protestants, members of all churches, to believe the 
lying slander that the Communist Party is fighting against 
religious people, the enemies of the working class and of 
democracy are able to influence thousands of sincere people 
away from the struggle for progress. 

The widespread misunderstanding among sincere Catho- 
lics, that one of the main activities of the Communist Party 
consists of attacking the church is, of course, absolutely un- 
true. As Lenin pointed out many years ago in criticizing the 
attitude of the social democrats in this connection: 

“To proclaim war on religion as the political task of the work- 
ers’ party is nothing but anarchist phrasemongering.” 

It is true that there are people within the church who act 
as the agents and representatives of the rich corporations, 
and strive to harness the church to the chariot wheel of big 
business and reaction, but the lessons of Germany, Austria, 
and Spain have not been lost upon thousands of Canadian 
Catholics and it becomes increasingly obvious to them that 
a fascist regime in Canada would also try to destroy the 
church here as the fascist regimes have in Germany and 
Austria. 

The very base of the fascist movement in Canada is the 
best evidence of this. It does not, as yet, include very large 
numbers of people, but it receives tremendous financial sup- 
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port from the most reactionary circles of big business and 
from agents of Hitler, who is persecuting Catholics in Ger- 
many and in Austria, and trying to crush the church. ‘The 
role of fascism in Canada as in other lands has been one 
of obstructing the efforts of the working people to improve 
their conditions. The fascist movement, the Duplessis gov- 
ernment with its Padlock Law and laws against the trade 
union movement, are integral parts of the general set-up by 
which reactionary big business is trying to maintain Quebec 
as the low-wage, low-education, and low-standard-of-life 
province in Canada. The fact that more babies die before 
they are one year old in the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
than in any other city of the world outside of India, and the 
even more shocking fact that even in India where there are 
only two cities with a higher rate of infant mortality than 
Montreal and Quebec, is in itself a striking revelation of the 
real reason why big business, which maintains the Duplessis 
government, is also ready to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the effort to build up a fascist movement as a 
means of preventing the development of trade unions which 
help to make life better for the working people of Quebec. 


‘The same may be said for the role of fascism in Canada as 
in every country where it has so far become a factor in 
political life. It is a complete negation of the dignity and 
freedom of the human being. Its extravagant glorification of 
militarism and its repudiation of all cultural aspirations, are 
direct reflections of its role as the collective gangster, by 
which big business hopes to keep the working class down. 

In this connection the Communist Party welcomes the 
words of Cardinal Verdier, addressed to the Catholics of 


France in his letter of December 10, 1937, in which he urged 
them £0; 


“Safeguard before everything else the dignity and freedom of the 
human. being.” 


The dignity and freedom of the human being is very dear 
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to us Communists also. It is the ideal in defence of which all 
our efforts and struggles are directed. Enemies of progress, 
who try to confuse sincere Catholics by misinforming them 
as to the ideals and aims of communism, pretend that our 
philosophy justifies sordid excesses and vices. This is not true. 
Communist philosophy is not and has no relation to the 
crass materialism which looks upon life merely as so much 
food, drink, profit, pleasure and other material satisfaction. 
We are very similar to all human beings in this respect, but 
the lives of dozens of our comrades, all over the world who 
endured poverty, exile, imprisonment and even death itself 
for their ideals, are unanswerable proof that those agents 
of reaction who pretend that materialism implies a vulgar 
love of material things are not telling the truth. 


It is quite true that we Communists approach the question 
of religion differently than our Catholic fellow workers do. 
It is equally true, however, that one finds the same warm, 
human sympathy and concern for the welfare of one’s fellow- 
man, the same generous desire for social justice, and the 
same ardent aspirations for a better life among Catholics and 
Communists alike. In this connection, it is well worth point- 
ing out that the first systematic and consistent efforts to assist 
the needy poor, to prevent usury, to curb exploitation, to 
regulate markets and establish just and mutually acceptable 
relatioships between master and man during the feudal era, 
were supported by the Catholic church and its various orga- 
nizations, on the basis of the Catholic conception of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man and the dignity of human life. 
We Communists seek the universal brotherhood of man also, 
and we strive to safeguard the dignity and freedom of human 
life. 

It is true Communist philosophy is far removed from the 
Catholic faith, but the faith of a sincere Catholic implies 
considerably more than an explanation of the world. It 
implies also a rule of life and a code by which to live. A 
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Catholic who really tries to carry the philosophy of the 
brotherhood of man into the activities of his daily life, or 
who strives consistently to live up to the directives issued 
from time to time in the Papal Encyclicals, seeks many of 
the things for which we Communists are fighting, because 
the Communist movement and Catholic workers have 
numerous vital interests in common. Even today this objec- 
tive common interest can be seen by a study of the declara- 
tions of the Pope on questions of labor, labor organization 
and industrial relations. For example, every Catholic who is 
interested in social welfare and social progress will remem- 
ber how deeply impressed he was when he read the Encycli- 
cal of Pope Pius XI in 1931, and particularly the following 
impressive words in which the Papal Encyclical character- 
ized the outstanding features of the present period and the 
trend of its development: 


“That which first of all strikes the eye in our epoch is not alone 
the concentration of wealth, but also the accumulation of enormous 
power, a discretionary economic power, in the hands of a small number 
of men who usually are not the owners but simply the holders and 
managers of capital which they administer at their will. 

“In its turn this accumulation of force and resources leads to a 
struggle first of all for economic mastery; they then fight for political 
power by which they can exploit the resources and authority in the 
economic struggle; finally, they carry the conflict to the international 
field; it may be as various states place their strength and their poli- 
tical power at the service of the economic interests concerned, it may 
be as they utilize their strength and their economic power to solve 
political differences.” 

The two foregoing paragraphs written by Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclical called Quadrigesimo Anno outline the 
main characteristics of modern industrialism and emphasize 
the driving forces which are urging capitalism to fascism, and 
war in terms which bear a distinct resemblance to those 
used by the founders of the Communist movement, Marx 
and Engels, when they wrote the famous Communist Mani- 
festo in 1847. It 1s clear that the foregoing quotations from 


the Encyclical of Pope Pius, no less than the works of Marx 
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and Engels, that the class struggle is not invented by Com- 
munists. The class struggle exists independently of our 
wishes and grows out of the conditions of life described in 
the two paragraphs which we quoted from the Encyclical of 
Pope Pius written in 1931. The Pope himself was acutely 
conscious of this unhappy fact. In his latest Encyclical, pub- 
lished in September 1937, he described this deplorable de- 
velopment in the following striking words: 


“Thus one sees on the one hand the various classes of citizens 
engaged in an implacable struggle because those on the one side are 
possessed of great wealth, while others must on the contrary earn their 
bread and that of their families by hard daily work.” 

It is out of this struggle, clearly pictured in the words of 
Pope Pius, that the common interests which draw Catholics 
and Communists closer together in an effort to improve 
living conditions grow. What are these common interests? 
They are to be seen in practically all those wants and needs, 
hopes and fears, which are common to the whole working 
class and find expression in widespread poverty, unemploy- 
ment, suffering of infants and fear of the future which comes 
of the general growing insecurity of life. 

In the measure that we each desire similar things and feel 
the need to be on guard against similar dangers, in that 
measure we have common interests. In the measure in which 
we each endeavor to achieve these things, even separately, 
w have common aims in a common struggle. And, because 
these things are viciously opposed today by big business and 
reactionary finance capital, without regard to the religion or 
political opinion of those who fight to secure them, we each 
have a common enemy. That enemy is the numerically small 
but tremendously rich group of multi-millionaires and big 
capitalists who are trying even now to padlock democracy, 
prevent the growth of trade unionism, prevent wage in- 
creases and introduce fascism into Canada. 


We, Catholics and Communists, have much in common 
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with each other. It is necessary that we understand each other 
better and work to make our Canada a better Canada for all 
of us. 


A Democratic Front for Canada. Reports, speeches, 
resolutions of the Dominion Executive Committee, 
Communist Party of Canada, June 3-6, 1938. 

* * * 


IT IS ASSUMED sometimes that, if the democratic 
People’s Political Movement envisaged by the Canadian 
Labor Congress convention is established it will replace the 
Labor-Progressive Party. That assumption is completely er- 
roneous. Political parties and movements are organized ex- 
pressions of the interests of certain classes or class groupings 
and their aims. The people’s political movement called for 
by the C.L.C. convention is, essentially, a democratic united 
front movement the members of which are united for im- 
mediate limited objectives upon which they are agreed—but 
not for the purpose of abolishing capitalism and committed 
to electoral support of any one party alone. The L.P.P. will 
help bring such a movement into being, will support the 
movement in every way to help make it successful and to 
win a majority in the House of Commons. The Labor- 
Progressive Party will be a part of that forward march. But 
the tasks of the Labor-Progressive Party extend much fur- 
ther. The L.P.P. is the party dedicated to the achievement 
of socialism by a fundamental transformation of society. 

The Labor-Progressive Party is the Canadian party of 
Marxism-Leninism, a fundamental necessity to the working 
class, indispensable to its victory. 

We are living in a new epoch. The fundamental trend of 
development is of far-reaching, democratic but turbulent 
change. ‘The working class must play a decisive role in this 
advance—in fact permanent advance will be achieved only 
to the extent that the working-class movement gives firm 
leadership in the shaping of new national policies. Because 
of this, the working class needs its party of Marxism- 
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Leninism, the party based firmly upon understanding of the 
historic role of the working class, the party which has no 
interests whatever separate or apart from the working class 
as a whole. 

Now, more than at any previous period in our history, the 
real interests of the working class correspond with the 
highest interests of the Canadian people as a whole—the real 
interests of the nation. 

The working class needs its party of Marxism-Leninism to 
protect it against the insidious danger of uncharted depen- 
dence upon the pressure of current events. Varying trends 
of popular opinion arising from transitory conditions gener- 
ate moods of radicalism, depression, economism and, at 
times, passivity and even complacency, among the masses. 
It is absolutely essential that political consciousness be de- 
veloped which will make the working class independent of 
such moods—poltically superior to them. 

The workers of Canada need their party of Marxism- 
Leninism because it is only by the work of such a party 
that the working class will free itself from the influence of 
bourgeois ideology, expose and defeat the demoralizing pre- 
tences of right-wing opportunist revisionism, and inspire 
ever-widening circles of working people with understanding 
of the ideologically all-conquering world-historical viewpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

Genuine socialist consciousness and understanding of the 
great historic process of the transition to socialism, can 
develop only as a part of a deepening understanding of the 
social forces and the laws of social change—of social progress. 
The workers’ party of Marxism-Leninism is necessary to 
imbue the working-class movement with understanding of 
its decisive role in modern society, its interests as a class and 
its unavoidable responsibility for the future of Canada— 
and the world. 

Today more than ever before class conscious workers in 
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Canada need the party which, in the various stages of de- 
velopment that our struggle for peace and socialism must 
pass through, always and in all situations, without exception, 
represents the real interests of the working class. Now more 
than ever before the working class needs the Labor- 
Progressive Party which, because it is the party of Marxism- 
Leninism, defends the future interests of the working class 
and points the way forward, while fighting without limit 
for the immediate aims and interests of the working people. 

The Labor-Progressive Party is the party which, guided by 
the triumphant science of Marxism-Leninism, guides the 
working class in the fulfillment of its historic tasks for the 
achievement of democratic progress and fundamental social 
change in Canada. 


Canada’s Opportunities, Report to the National Com- 
mittee of the L.P.P., Aug.-Sept. 1958. Marxist Review, 
Oct.-Nov. 1958, Vol. XVII (163), 

* * ¥* 

THE MOST CURSORY study of trade union history 
discloses a continual state of flux, a varying ideology, chang- 
ing with conditions and the needs of the day, swinging from 
the political to the industrial fields, and fluctuating between 
intense activity and comparative apathy. 

These periodical fluctuations are regular and to be expect- 
ed phenomena in the labor movement which cannot be 
overcome by a mere regrouping, or even by a change of 
policy alone. History shows very clearly, however, that con- 
tinual adaptation of structure and policy does enable the 
trade union to rise superior to its environment, and to exert 
a considerable influence upon the very factors which combine 
to make or mar the opportunities for the union itself to exist. 

‘The permanence of the trade union movement dates, in 
fact, only from the emergence of unions or societies organ- 
ized on a nation-wide scale. In Great Britain this develop- 
ment took place during the period between 1850 and 1870, 
commencing with the consolidation of the Amalgamated 
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Society of Engineers, by Newton and Allan, and the building 
up of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters by Applegarth. 
In the United States, it dates from the latter eighties and 
the early "nineties of last century, the structure and policies 
of the unions being copied to a great extent from those 
obtaining at that time in the British Isles. 


Previous to this, trade unionism had been a creature of its 
environment. Every revival of business would result in the 
birth of a whole crop of local organizations, which in the 
inevitable depression degenerated into clubs, producers’ 
co-operatives, etc., or went completely out of existence. 

The development of English trade unionism from the 
local trade club to Owen’s revolutionary “Grand Consoli- 
dated Union;” from industrial to political action expressed 
through the Chartist movement, back to the trade friendly 
societies in a more highly developed form and on a national 
scale; from the pure trade friendly society to the new union- 
ism of 1889 and the early 90’s, and on to the still newer union- 
ism of 1919 and 1920, presents a vivid picture of the continu- 
al ferment going on in the trade union movement. While 
its growth and increasing permanence provide convincing 
evidence that adaptation is the price of existence. 


True enough, the changes effected in either structure or 
policy were only brought about after long periods of agita- 
tion, and under pressure of conditions which existed years 
before the needed changes were secured. The British Labour 
Party is a classic example of the fruits of sustained agitation 
for progress, and shows clearly that progress can be made 
despite the fatalistic opposition of the officialdom to any- 
thing differing from what is today. When Keir Hardie made 
his first appearance at the Trade Union Congress of Great 
Britain in 1887 and called upon the trade union representa- 
tives to sever their connections with the existing political 
parties by whom they were constantly befooled and betrayed, 
and insisted on the necessity of forming an entirely indepen- 
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dent party of labor to which the whole labor movement 
could rally, he produced no apparent effect. So strong, 
indeed, was the opposition of the majority of the trade 
union officials to the participation of their organizations in 
politics, that labor representation had to be fought for apart 
from trade unionism for nearly 20 years after the radicals 
under the leadership of Tom Mann and John Burns had 
voiced the needs and pointed out the road in 1884. 


By 1898, however, the sentiment in favor of the labor 
party was crystallized to the point where it could be ignored 
no longer. In the presidential address to the Congress of 
that year, favorable comment was made upon the need for 
an all-inclusive political labor party. In 1902 the labor 
representation committee was organized, and by 1905 it was 
receiving fairly genera] support. In 1923 the Labour Party 
was the party of the government of Great Britain. 

The opposition of the officialdom of the British trade 
union movement to independent political action finds its 
counterpart—more blatant and more openly reactionary, 
—in the opposition of the officialdom of the American trade 
union movement today. Wedded to one or other of the 
capitalist parties, holding office for long periods, and enjoy- 
ing a comfortable income from a job that is almost mechani- 
cal, the average official is very little interested in our desires 
and aspirations; his one—and generally overwhelming—desire 
is that what appears to him to be a fairly good world should 
be left alone. 

It is this organized inertia and the open desire of prac- 
tically all officials of the international unions for collabora- 
tion with the ruling class that is the curse of the American 
trade union movement. 

The multitude of labor banks, insurance schemes and 
co-operative agreements are, all of them, purely capitalist 
schemes, tending in the aggregate to lash the worker to his 
union, through insurance policies, bank stock, or both, and 
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to render the union a subsidiary to capitalist enterprise 
through them all; interweaving union activities so complete- 
ly and inextricably into the capitalist system as to make them 


a definite part of industry and indispensable to the owners 
of it.* 


The underlying reason for all these moves is clear. The 
ruling group in the internationals hope to reduce trade 
unionism on this continent to an institution necessary to 
capitalist society; an institution which by correcting mistakes 
in capitalist policy and making a pretence at preserving an 
equilibrium between wages and the cost of living, would 
act as a buffer between the workers and their enemy, the 
capitalist class. 


While the above policy naturally appeals to the capitalists, 
the fallacy of expecting it to bring peace into industry is 
evident; the trade unions of both Great Britain and the 
United States collaborated with the capitalists of their re- 
spective countries during the world war, forgoing many 
direct and immediate advantages and improvements which 
were at that time easily obtainable, in return for various 
extravagant promises of what was to be after the war was 
won. Our only reward, however, was merciless wage cuts 
and open-shop campaigns at the very first opportunity that 
presented itself to the employers. John L. Lewis, in his 
shameful anxiety to please the master class, deposed the 
progressive executive of the Nova Scotia Mine-workers, 
helped the British Empire Steel Corporation considerably 
in their efforts to railroad Jim McLachlan to jail on a frame- 
up, appointed in place of the progressive board a group of 
discredited reactionaries acceptable to the Steel Corporation 


*Wm. H. Johnston, International President of the I. A. of M., speaking at Winnipeg, 
declared that under the Baltimore and Ohio plan, efficiency had been increased to the 
point where the B. & O. .. , which had been a road with a low standard of efficiency, 
was getting an average of twenty miles per day more from each locomotive than the 
Pennsylvania Railway, which is considered the standard railroad of the world, Along 
with this increased efficiency, he said, there had also gone a reduction in costs of 25%. 
The so-called cooperative committees, which are a part of this plan, are in reality only 
the medium through which the efficiency system, “‘the essence of the plan”, is operated. 
Cooperation—the sugar coating to the pill of intensified exploitation. 
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—and what was the result? The Corporation immediately 
exploited the expressed desire for collaboration, by proceed- 
ing to reduce the already miserable wages of the miners by 
another twenty per cent. 


It is not a question of good capitalists or bad capitalists, 
neither is it a question of whether we desire to be on friendly 
terms with our masters or not; the inexorable law of capital- 
ist development renders the class war inevitable; and except 
by agreeing to wage cuts and loss of conditions at the will 
of the employing class there is absolutely no way out. We 
can be the upper millstone or the lower, but the struggle 
is there and we must conquer or be crushed. 


The regular development of capitalist industry, exempli- 
fied by hundreds of concerns throughout the Dominion, is 
that capitalization and fixed charges increase much faster 
than the physical value and earning power of plant and 
equipment. ‘The successful concern becomes a limited liabil- 
ity company, a group of companies form a combine, and 
finally, they are absorbed by the all-consuming trust. With 
each one of these steps there goes a huge inflation of capital- 
ization, until fixed charges are so high as to swallow all 
income. Faced by tremendous overhead and fixed charges, 
handicapped by continually contracting markets and _per- 
centage of profits, the capitalist adopts his only alternative to 
bankruptcy. He reduces production costs at the expense of 
those whom he employs. 


Glaring examples of this may be seen in dozens of big 
automobile, agricultural implement, electrical, steel, and 
other industrial concerns throughout the country. ... It 
is interesting to note that during 1922-3-4 five of the 18 
chartered banks in the Dominion suffered severe losses 
through the writing down of investment values as to compel 
suspension or absorption; while the Union Bank, the fifth 
largest in Canada, caused a considerable flurry by transfer- 
ring over $414 million from its reserve to cover losses of the 
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same kind, and finally had to be absorbed by the Royal 
Bank. 


That huge conglomeration of British, Canadian and 
American interests, the British Empire Steel Corporation, 
with its enormous capitalization and an unwieldy swarm 
of parasites to maintain, has given us, during the past few 
years, numerous demonstrations of the close relationship 
between the policy of a corporation toward its workers and 
its struggle for profits; while the unsparing use of troops 
and plug-uglies in every dispute in Nova Scotia shows very 
clearly just what kind of cooperation we may expect from 
corporations of this kind. 


When McLurg (President of Besco—Ed.) made the state- 
ment that a 10 per cent wage cut would save Besco $1,400,- 
000 per year, and added “We need the money,” the majority 
of workers put him down as a brutal cur. Few of them, 
however, connected the statement with the terrific struggle 
Besco had in the previous year to make enough to meet 
their fixed charges, and scarcely any of them knew that Besco 
was unable to pay dividends even on the preferred stock.* 


Then there are the railroads. The Canadian System is a 
very profitable monument of overcapitalization, and while 
the vile political crooks and grafters responsible for it revel 
in luxury, the ever insistent demands of the “investors” 
render reductions in operating charges the first aim of every 


executive head. 


So great is the burden of debt upon this system that inter- 
est on debts is paid by the desperate expedient of borrowing 
more money to pay interest with, every dollar borrowed 
increasing the burden, until by the end of 1924, fixed 
charges against the National System totalled around $60 
million per year. 


*Firing on pickets and subjecting them to the murderous onslaughts of mounted and 
armed company gunmen, as was the case in Nova Scotia, when Bill Davis was killed, 
is not an accident or a “regrettable incident,” it is an inevitable development of the 
class war. That it happened in Nova Scotia only reflects the difference in the degree of 
development. 
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In the year 1922 the Canadian Northern earned only 
$1.85 for every dollar of fixed charges. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific, during the same period, earned only 2 Ugee ais 
means that out of every dollar earned on these two roads, 
approximately 50 cents was diverted into the multitude of 
channels through which unearned increment flows, regard- 
less of the needs of wages, maintenance, or anything else. 

In the light of these facts it is quite easy to understand 
why Sir Henry Thornton (President of CNR.—Ed) con- 
stantly reiterates the sentiment that wages are too high, — 
they are the only part of the costs which can be reduced. 

As examples of stock watering, the following outline 
typifies the whole capitalist system. Scarcely an exception is 
to be found; the larger the concern generally, the larger the 
watering operations. 

The Amalgamated Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., started out 
with an original capital of $3,550,000. They watered this by 
$14,450,000 which brought the total paper value of their 
stock up to $18,000,000. ‘This meant that dividends had to 
be raised for this $14,450,000 in addition to dividends on 
the actual capital invested. 

Ames Holden-McCready Co. Ltd., at the time of their 
reorganization, had a capitalization of $3,500,000. Eight 
million dollars of water was poured into the original stock, 
boosting their paper capitalization up to $1114 million. 

The Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, when organized 
from a number of smaller companies, had a total capital of 
$16,200,000. ‘They also turned the water hose into their 
stock bucket, and ran in $16,800,000 worth of paper, boost- 
ing their paper capitalization up to the enormous level of 
$33,000,000. 

Pulp and paper, mining, lumbering and what not, in all 
industries it is the same. Over-capitalization, reduced mar- 
kets, keener competition and increased taxation compel the 
capitalists as a class to press us further and further down, 
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to intensify the exploitation of the workers as a class, to 
prevent a final and complete break-down of the system itself. 

The following table is interesting as showing the fruits of 
co-operation with a class which will not and cannot cooper- 
ate, and shows clearly the folly of the advocate of class peace. 
It shows that in 1870, the workers employed in Canadian 
industry received as wages 1814% of the gross value of the 
product of their labor. Under pressure of the boom “and 
the wave of organization” in the nineties, their share rose 
to 21.4 per cent. From that year onward, as “amicable un- 
derstandings” became the rule, their share went down until 
in the year 1918, when the capitalists were getting rich 
beyond their wildest dreams by the manufacture and sale 
of war materials and “cooperation” was the order of the 
day, the share received by the worker was down to 18.2%, 
the lowest on record. 

In 1920, however, under pressure of the great strikes and 
the revolutionary temper of the workers following the war, 
our share shot up aagin to 21.3%. A gain of more than 16% 
in two years. A glowing tribute indeed to the value of the 
militant struggle. 

The table* shows very clearly that the share of the work- 
ers in every case depends, not upon the amount of coopera- 
tion between themselves and the employing class, but on 
the strength of their demands and the ability of their organ- 
izations to back the demands up: 


Year Salaries and Wages Values of Product Percentage of Wages 
1870 $40,851,009 $221,617,773 18.5% 
1880 59,429,002 309,676,068 19.2% 
1890 100,415,350 469,847,886 21.4% 
1900 113,249,350 481,053,375 21.1% 
1910 240,008,416 1,165,975,639 20.7% 
1918 629,790,344 3,458,036,975 18.2% 
1920 816,055,139 4,024,739,463 21.3% 


And now, as though to prove the contention, the prelimi- 
nary figures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1923 
show that the percentage received by the workers during 
that year was again down to 20.6 per cent. 


*Figures from Canada Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 415-16. 
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Even more significant is the following table, showing the 
value of products less wages, salaries, and cost of materials, 
with the percentage of the surplus to capitalization. ‘These 
figures show very clearly that while the surplus increased 
trom $59 million in 1870, to over a $1,000 million in 1920, 
it was all absorbed by the simple expedient of capitalizing 
industry for every cent that could be loaded on. It shows 
that during the rosy days of 1917-18, when the union official- 
dom and the capitalists were “co-operating,” our blood-suck- 
ing friends, the capitalists, forced the percentage of surplus 
up, in direct proportion as we saw in the previous table 
our share went down. 


Per- 
Salaries centage 
Wages and of 

Cost of Value of capital- 
Year Capitalization Materials Products Surplus ization 
1870 $77,964,020 $165,758,855  $221,617,773 $55,858,918 71.5% 
1880 165,302,623 239,347,595 309,676,068 70,328,473 42.5% 
1890 353,213,000 351,174,642 469,847,886 118,673,244 33.7% 
1900 446,916,487 379,777,208 481,053,375 101,276,167 22.7% 
1910 1,247,583,609 842,517,434 1,165,975,639 323,458,205 26. % 
1918 3,034,301,915 2,530,042,958  3,458,036,975 927,994,017 30.5% 
1920 3,443,276,053 3,006,946,353 4,024,739,463 1,017,793,110 29.5% 


Compare the rapid increase in capitalization with the 
much slower increase in wages and salaries. Even more 
significant, note the tremendous increase in the surplus, 
but the decrease in its percentage of the capitalization. This 
shows very graphically how as the capitalization increases, 
the percentage of profit decreases, and the capitalists are 
faced with the problem of forcing the aggregate surplus 
higher and higher to maintain the percentage in the face of 
huge increases in capitalization. 

And again, as though to strengthen the contention that 
it is the inevitable tendency, preliminary figures for 1923 
show the percentage down to 20.5 per cent. 

This is convincing evidence that the decadence of capital- 
ism is not a European phenomenon alone; it shows also in 
no small degree the utter impossibility of cooperation be- 
tween the workers and the capitalist class. Let us make no 
mistake: whatever we wrest from our masters, we will have 
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lose according to the strength of our organizations. 


Steps to Power, A Program of Action for the Trade 
Union Minority of Canada, 1925. 


Introduction /CHAPTER THREE 


The long-term nature of the issue of the people vs. the mono- 
polies is illustrated in the writings of Tim Buck selected for this 
chapter. This is to be seen particularly in the excerpt from his 
speech to the jury during the trial of Communist Party leaders 
in November, 1931, which is given here. It is a part of the whole 
speech, published widely under the title, An Indictment of Capi- 
talism, which Tim Buck delivered during the memorable political 
trial following which he and his colleagues were sentenced to 
long terms in the penitentiary, only to be released before their 
full sentences were served by the powerful mass movement for 
the repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code (under which they 
were convicted and the Communist Party outlawed) which spread 
through the country under the leadership of the Communist Party 
and the Canadian Labor Defence League. The trial took place 
during the depths of the great economic crisis of 1929-33. A com- 
bination of mass indignation and protest against the effects of 
the economic crisis, and the magnificent movement for civil rights, 
contributed greatly to the defeat of the Conservative government 
of R, Be Bennett am 1935, 

The opposition of the Canadian people to the monopolies is 
being strengthened and widened as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism. In this final, imperialist stage 
of capitalism the state fuses, or coalesces, with the biggest mono- 
polies to a point where even the sectional intrests of non-mono- 
poly capitalists are sacrificed; a declining agricultural population 
is impoverished by monopoly control not only of industrial (and 
often, farm) prices but of the state regulations affecting agricul- 
ture; the heterogeneous and formerly “independent” “middle 
classes” are compelled more and more to become the paid servants 
of the monopolies; technicians, intellectuals, managerial staffs, 
etc., are transformed in most cases into paid employees of the 
monopolies and only a relative few are “self-employed”; while 
the industrial working class grows in number and social impor- 
tance. In this situation, the conditions for a broad, effective anti- 
monopoly movement are created by the development of capitalism 
itself. This is one of the prime features of Canadian society that 
Tim Buck deals with in this chapter. 
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The People Against 
the Monopolies 


THE FUNDAMENTAL factor which favors the workers 
in the struggle for higher wages is the increasing productivity 
of labor. The revolutionary increase in productivity makes 
continually rising real wages (real in the sense that they will 
buy more goods and services) a national necessity. This in- 
creasing productivity has been a basic trend in Canadian 
economy throughout the past 50 years. 

Mr. Donald Gordon, the official apologist for the false eco- 
nomics used to justify the government's anti-labor wage pol- 
icy, misrepresented the fundamental significance of this trend 
in his testimony before the Parliamentary Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 

As part of his argument against granting more than 10 
cents per hour to the steelworkers he proclaimed, “The 
whole past record going back for many years shows that 
wages do in fact increase more than prices.” In doing that 
he seized upon one of the necessary and beneficial effects of 
increasing productivity over a long period and misrepresent- 
it as a danger signal. 

Leaving aside for the moment his gross exaggeration of 
the extent to which wages have increased more than prices, 
le us emphasize how utterly wrong it was to use that argu- 
ment in the way that Donald Gordon did. He was complete- 
ly wrong in pretending that, because wages have increased 
more than prices during the past 30 years, there is no need 
for wage increases now. He was even more wrong in sug- 
gesting that it would be better if wages did not advance 
more rapidly than prices. In that Donald Gordon did a dis- 
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service, not only to the working people of Canada but to 
the economy of the country as a whole. 

The fact that, with significant interruptions, wages have 
risen somewhat more than prices during the past 20, 30, or 
50 years, is but an expression of the basic needs and pressures 
generated by increasing productivity. The relationship be- 
tween wages and prices in 1876 or 1896 or 1916, reflected 
the average rate of productivity and the prevailing mode of 
life of the masses of the people in those periods. Along with 
technical advance the mode of life has changed. Our public 
school system, our public health system, family allowances 
and our totally inadequate old age pensions, are results of 
increased productivity. They would have been impossible 
without it but they are a necessary accompaniment of it, as 
are the shorter hours, somewhat higher wages and the rising 
standard of living that can be enjoyed by “the better-paid 
workers” if they have steady work. Neither type of progress 
could have been achieved without the increased productivity 
and it is doubtful if either type could have been achieved 
except as part of a progressive deevolpment which includes 
both. 

The material basis for this advance is revealed by the 
official statistics of the Dominion government. During the 20 
years, 1919-1938, the absolute volume of output per worker 
employed increased by 60% in spite of the short time 
worked and the substantial shortening of the working hours 
in general. If you take as a basis of comparison the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of the volume of production and 
the number of workers employed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries for the year 1917 with production per worker per 
hour expressed as 100, then the official reports of the D.B.S. 
for the year 1943 reveal that production per average worker 
per hour in 1943 was 235. In other words the productivity 
of the average worker in Canada’s manufacturing industries 
has been considerably more than doubled in 27 years. 
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Even Mr. Gordon was not so reckless as to suggest that the 
real wages of the workers have increased to anything like the 
same extent. Equally he cannot deny the fact that this 
striking increase in labor productivity is the main source of 
the enormous profits of the great industries and the plethora 
of multi-millionaire fortunes accumulated during the past 
30 years. 

It is evident, therefore, that the step-by-step retreat of the 
King government from its announced five cent limit upon 
Wage increases was made under pressure of conditions which 
the monopolists and government alike tried in vain to resist. 
The “retreat” completely justifies the rising demands for 
further increases by the workers upon whom the lower limits 
were previously imposed. 

The government’s retreat on the wage question exposes 
the falsity of the arguments by which it previously tried to 
justify its sacrifice of workers’ interests in the effort to sur- 
pass the Tories in service to monopoly capital. 

In direct contradiction of the fundamental economic 
interests of the nation the King government strives to pre- 
vent adequate wage increases while systematically raising 
prices. It tries to justify this short-sighted attempt to reduce 
the purchasing power of 90% of our people by arguments of 
the following three types: 

a) High wages discourage expansion of production. 

b) Wage increases higher than the (varying) limits set 
by the government will lead to inflation. 

c) Higher prices are the result of high wages and wage 
increases make still higher prices inevitable.* 

The central idea that the above arguments are put forward 
to support is the false thesis that wage increases (above what 
the government prescribes) will lead to inflation. Newspaper 
headlines inform their readers that “Gordon Warns Inflation 


©The government’s spokesmen do not even attempt to explain how it is that more than 


five cents an hour increase would have caused inflation in February, but 124 cents an 
hour could be granted in September. 
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Inevitable If Increases Are Given Steelworkers.” A ‘Toronto 
Tory M.P., who had never done anything to deserve it, was 
suddenly quoted as an authority on economic issues because 
he declared that ‘Canada’s Chance for Export Trade May 
Be Ruined by Strikes!” Mr. Abbott, speaking for the cabinet, 
was quoted with high approval by the Tory press because 
he asserted, “A pay raise of over 10 cents an hour would be 
very dangerous.” The truth is that there was no basis in fact 
for Mr. Abbott’s assertion or others of a similar kind that 
he made. Those arguments and the several variations of 
them repeated by the Minister of Labor, the chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and other governmental 
spokesmen are all demonstrably false. 


To condemn those arguments as false is not to suggest 
that we should take chances on inflation. The members of 
parliament who suggested in the Committee on Industrial 
Relations that a little more inflation might be good politics 
were not serving the best interests of the labor movement 
or of Canada as a whole. What is needed is not relaxation in 
the fight against inflation but strengthening of that fight on 
the front from which the danger really comes. 

Working people are acutely conscious of the fact that the 
first and chief sufferers from inflation are the families of 
wage-earners and those who have to eke out a living upon 
small salaries, pensions or other fixed income. The leaders 
of the trade union movement know by the experience of 
workers in other countries that, in a vicious cycle of infla- 
tionary development, wages always trail behind rising prices. 
Should a runaway inflationary cycle be allowed to develop 
in Canada, the working people, farmers and members of the 
urban middle classes would suffer disastrous consequences. 
It is natural, therefore, that the labor movement should sup- 
port genuine anti-inflation policies. Its responsible leaders 
and spokesmen will give support to policies and measures 
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necessary to counteract the inflationary tendencies now 
present in our economy. 

But it must be stated that the actual, immediate, danger 
of inflation in Canada is being grossly exaggerated. 

Labor has good reason to object to the irresponsible prac- 
tice of the Minister of Labor of waving the German inflation 
experience before the nation and pretending that wage in- 
creases would cause a similar catastrophe here. There is no 
historical evidence of such a relationship. The major infla- 
tionary cycles in world history, from that following the 
Spanish looting of the Americas to the inflation today in 
Greece can all be directly traced to alterations in the balance 
between money and goods. There is no evidence that wages 
caused the inflation during the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, the American Civil War, the First 
World War, or the fantastic inflation upon which specu- 
lators and Kuomintang officials are now fattening in China. 
Inflation has occurred in countries with well organized labor 
movements and in countries with completely agrarian non- 
industrial economies. In every case study of its causes shows 
that the real source of inflation is an increasing dispropor- 
tion between the total volume of money and credit and the 
supply of goods coming on the market—with the situation 
getting out of hand through governmental failure to estab- 
lish adequate controls and to take up surplus purchasing 
power. 

In such situations the decisive surplus purchasing power 
is never in the hands of the working people. The decisive 
surplus money and credit is either in possession of corpora- 
tions and investment interests or it is available to them in 
the form of bank credit. It is stimulated by, although not 
necessarily derived from, government expenditures. In the 
United States and Canada after the last war, and even to 
some extent in Germany, easy credit and large profits led 
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to business expansion and expenditures which were similarly 
inflationary in character. 

Inasmuch as the inflation in Germany following the first 
world war is so often used by the government to prejudice 
people against wage increases it is worthwhile to review the 
decisive facts in connection with it. 

The price rise in Germany during the first world war was 
not extraordinary; only from one to two-and-a-half by 1918. 
Only 6% of the cost of the war was met from taxation. Al- 
though additional taxation had been deliberately avoided 
as long as possible, and the more or less federal structure of 
the German Empire hampered national action, the loan 
flotations were largely financed by real savings. In the first 
two years of the war the loans were actually over-subscribed 
by the public. Only after that did the banks have to take up 
an increasing proportion. 

But immediately after the war the cumulative effects of 
the credit expansion began to be felt. The blockade, the 
reparations deliveries, the partition of Silesia, the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr and the virtual collapse of production, re- 
duced the volume of goods coming on the market. With 
shortages of goods becoming increasingly acute and public 
confidence gone, no more public savings were forthcoming 
to lend to the government and the expanded budget had to 
be financed more and more by creating credit. 

The government turned to the printing presses for money. 
By March, 1920, the price level was 17 times the pre-war 
figure. By the end of 1921 it had doubled again. By the end 
of 1922 it was 1,400 times the 1914 level; in june, 192%, 
19,000 times; in July, 74,000 times, and in August, a million 
times. By October, 1923, it was seven thousand million 
times; by December one and one-quarter million million 
(1,250,000,000,000) times the pre-war level. The fall in 
Germany’s international purchasing power was even greater. 
At the end of 1919 the total issue of 41 billion marks had an 
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exchange value of only $11 billion in gold. At the end of 
1923 the issue of 75 million trillion of marks had an aggre- 
gate value of only 722 million gold marks. Or one gold mark 
to nearly a hundred and four billion paper marks.* Then 
the rentenmark was introduced at the rate of one renten- 
mark to one thousand billion old marks. 

Did wage rates have anything to do with causing that fan- 
tastic upheaval? The answer is an unequivocal “no.” In spite 
of the improved bargaining position of labor due to the man- 
power shortage, a trebling of union membership and a rela- 
tively free hand for collective action, average real wages de- 
clined by 1923 to only 65 per cent of the 1913 level. Further- 
more, wage increases consistently lagged behind cost of living 
increases. The lag during the period of the most hectic infla- 
tion reduced large groups of workers and their families to 
starvation. Men grabbed their wages and literally ran to the 
nearest shop to exchange them for goods. While wages were 
adjusted by a multiplier, sometimes twice a week, shop prices 
were marked up two or three times a day. Interest rates on 
loans rose to 20% per day, but no one has yet suggested that 
creditors started the inflation. 

There need be no doubt where German labor stood on 
the question of inflation. When the Dawes Committee sat in 
Berlin, trade union representatives were asked “What can 
this committee do for German labor?” The answer of the 
trade union leaders was “Give us a stable currency.” 

In Canada the first world war saw inflation on a very much 
more modest scale but the pattern was the same. The re- 
demption of Dominion notes in gold was suspended shortly 
after the war’s outbreak. Bank notes were made legal tender 
and the limitations were removed from the banks’ use of the 
privilege of excess circulation. As a substitute for a central 
mechanism, the Finance Act of 1914 was enacted. Under this 


UE oes ratio was that M103, 878, 116, 343 in paper money was equivalent to M1 
in gold. 
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Act the government was empowered to advance money, L.e., 
Dominion notes, to the banks upon the pledge of approved 
securities. The banks were enabled to rediscount Canadian 
government securities (at 5%) and British securities (at 
314%) —in other words, to obtain Dominion notes from the 
government on the security of bonds purchased from the 
government. They were encouraged to do so by the govern- 
ment because that process provided the basis for a substantial 
credit expansion. By a combination of direct loans to the 
Canadian and British governments and, more importantly, 
by purchase of government securities, and loans to industry, 
bank credit was expanded by 125% between 1916 and 1925. 
No check on the limits of bank expansion was provided by 
the government and the customary check of the limit of 
desirable loans loses much of its effectiveness during an infla- 
tion. ‘Taxation on big incomes and corporate profits was too 
little to curb the process and inflation, based on the greatly 
augmented and uncontrolled volume of credit available in 
Canada at that time, rapidly got under way. Public response 
to the various loan issues was impressive, but it failed to 
absorb the purchasing power being pumped out through the 
banks. In short, after loans and taxes, more money remained 
to be spent on less goods. 

As prices went up the public was unanimous in condemn- 
ing the high cost of living and the profiteers. The bankers, 
who then as now either did not understand the real process 
at work or misrepresented it to the public, “explained” that 
the higher price level had made necessary a further expan- 
sion of credit. The fact is that the process at work operated 
in exactly the opposite way: expansion of credit without an 
equivalent expansion of production had been the main cause 
of rising prices. The government apparently had no idea as 
to how the price rise came about and so, instead of attacking 
the root of the problem, threats were directed at the symp- 
toms. ‘he workers’ demands for wage increases were blamed 
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for the higher prices although they were actually but an end 
result. 


As the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions admitted in its report, this policy, or rather lack of - 
policy, meant that the war was paid for by an inequitable 
reduction in the real incomes of some sections of the com- 
munity—in this case wage-earners and people receiving fixed 
payments—mainly to the advantage of those whose shared in 
business profits. The large surpluses which the inflation 
in the hands of the few assured the superficial success of the 
Victory Loans; but considered in terms of the real interests 
of the people the government could not have devised a more 
costly method of paying for the war. 

Such is the character of the phenomenon of inflation. It is 
caused by development of a growing disproportion between 
the volume of money and credit in circulation and the quan- 
tity of commodities available for purchase. Rising prices, 
which are not the cause but a symptom of inflation, result 
from failure of the government to adopt effective measures 
to expand production, control prices and regulate distribu- 
tion, while absorbing surplus purchasing power. 

It is true that inflationary tendencies developed in Cana- 
dian economy during the second world war and they are 
still present. Two facts should be emphasized in connection 
with these inflationary tendencies: first, they do not stem 
from wages but from inflationary expansion of bank credit 
and currency in active circulation; second, they could be- 
come dangerous to the national economy only if our national 
production is allowed to decline instead of being further 
expanded as it needs to be and will be if effective demand 
is maintained. 

The expansion of money and near money in Canada 
during the past seven years is illustrated by the public reports 
of the banks. They show the following tremendous increase 
Sincest939: 
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1939 1946 (June) 
Bank of Canada and chartered 
bank notes in active 
(HRT GOI ayy, nebo rmeo terrence ucees Bd ene $ 216,000,000 $ 983,000,000 
Government securities held 
py the Bank of Canada 


Ain Gl aC hantenre ds aks memes neenn ee 1,410,100,000 5,441,200,000 

Current loans in Canada 

mbaemave braves” (CAM OIG ENASS eter oetteee reesei 1,043,000,000  1,303,000,000 
Total 2,669,100,000  7,727,200,000 


It will be noted that currency in circulation and bank 
holdings of government securities (which represent govern- 
ment borrowings) have each been expanded greatly. The 
effect of this expansion is directly inflationary to the extent 
that it increases the number of dollars spent without a com- 
mensurable increase in the volume of goods and services 
produced. The Minister of Finance, Mr. J. L. Isley, drew 
attention to this fact in his budget speech in 1943. Refer- 
ring to the fact that the government had borrowed nearly a 
billion dollars from the banks during the past fiscal year, he 
said: 

“Most of it is borrowing which I would rather not have done. If 
the government borrows from individuals, the government spends 
the money and the individual does not. If the government borrows 
from the banks, the government spends the money but the spending 
of others is reduced.” 

The Minister of Finance was right. The danger of infla- 
tion derives from expansion of currency and bank credit— 
not from wages. 

‘The very nature of capitalist economy makes it impossible 
for wages to be “the cause of inflation.” Wages earned by 
employment in production are always counter-balanced by 
the commodities produced. The value of the commodities is 
always much greater than the wages earned through their 
production—otherwise the capitalists would stop producing 
them. The chief of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that the actual cost of labor varies from 8% to 60% 
of the total cost of industrial production depending upon 
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the type of product. Wages offset by goods worth from two 
to 12 times as much cannot possibly be the cause of infla- 
tion; and wages earned by employment in the service trades 
absorb purchasing power which could otherwise be spent to 
bid up prices. It is clear, therefore, that wages are not and : 
cannot be the cause of inflation. 


* * * 


AS KARL MARX pointed out in a public debate in 
London 80 years ago: the wages cannot, in general, be more 
than the value of the commodities they produce but “they 
can be less in every possible degree. Their wages will be 
limited by the value of the products, but the values of their 
products will not be limited by the wages.’’* 


Wages and Inflation, a Reply to Donald Gordon, 1946. 


* * * 


THE IMPRESSION that was so general until a few 
years ago that the jobs of railway workers were as secure 
as those of civil servants, is rapidly being dissipated. Rationa- 
lization of operation, more intensive exploitation of workers, 
speed-up and efficiency are producing the conditions in the 
railway industry as in practically all other industries, with 
the important difference that while in most other industries 
expansion is sufficient to compel a slight increase in the abso- 
lute number of workers employed, the railways are able to 
take care of tremendous expansion in operations, and still 
steadily reduce their working forces. 

The industry is being revolutionized. Enormous loco- 
motives, heavier trains and longer hauls enabled the railways 
to move two-and-a-quarter billion ton-miles more freight 
during 1926 than was moved in 1920, with 351 fewer loco- 
motives, thus rendering a large number of running trades 
workers: superfluous. Speed-up and intensive efficiency in 
the shops enable them to maintain equipment with fewer 


*Value, Price and Profit, Chapter 6, Value and Labor. 
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and fewer workers, and with the development of new motive 
power such as the diesel electric cars, the electrification of 
suburban lines and the displacement of wooden rolling stock 
by all-steel cars and coaches, the day is not far distant when 
the railway companies will be able to dispense with at least 
20% of the workers at present employed in actual transpor- 
tation and maintenance of equipment. 

Examples showing the progress already made in this di- 
rection could be quoted by the dozen. In fact the chief topic 
of conversation in the caboose of a grain freight or around 
the shops and roundhouses today is “what is, compared with 
what used to be!’’Comparatively few years ago, 50 freight 
cars made an unusually long train; but today it is no extra- 
ordinary thing to see one of the huge locomotives on the 
C.N.R. hauling 100 cars of grain, and making light of it. 
Until a couple of years ago, trains running from Montreal 
to Windsor changed engines four times on the run. Now the 
engine that hauls the train out of Montreal takes it right 
to the border. Five hundred miles without a change of en- 
gine. And this is typical of what is taking place all over the 
country. In fact, the limit is no longer set by what the loco- 
motive will haul, but by what the road-bed will stand; and 
the present campaign of rock ballasting the road-bed on 
main lines is but a prelude to still heavier and faster trains. 

Three hundred and fifty locomotives have gone out of 
business without being replaced ,and the effect upon the 
running trades workers may be seen in the large number 
of engineers who are firing, firemen who are hostling, con- 
ductors who are braking, etc. There is not a point in 
Western Canada without its quota of demoted running trades 
workers, and the writer was told of a case recently where all 
four members of the rear-end crew of a west-bound grain 
freight were conductors by rank, with three of them re- 
ceiving brakemen’s wages. 


In the shops the development is as inexorable as the de- 
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velopment of capitalism as a whole. Here the ordinary tricks 
of the efficiency expert have been supplemented on the 
C.N.R. by “co-operation” whereby the unions are rapidly 
being transformed into efficiency departments. The unit 
system by means of which every job is numbered and priced 
according to the time consumed in its production, makes it 
possible for the management to play man against man and 
shop against shop, in a merry old game of drive yourself 
faster. For example: at the present time the index figure for 
Moncton and Stratford is around 100, while that for the 
shops at Winnipeg is 140. The inevitable result is a con- 
tinual urge on the part of both management and officers of 
the unions for the Fort Rouge workers to catch up with the 
Eastern shops. And as fast as costs are reduced in Fort Rouge 
they will be reduced still a trifle more in the East, so that the 
net result to the shopmen is that they are chasing their own 
tail. 


It is common on both C.P.R. and C.N.R. to hear of jobs 
that previously provided employment for three men now 
being done by two, and jobs upon which five hours were 
always allowed until recently, now being scheduled for 
three. The fact that with all the increase of traffic during the 
past two years shop forces have been reduced, is convincing 
evidence that “efficiency” and “co-operation” are certainly 
producing results—for the railways. 


The Railway Workers and Rationalization, The Cana- 
dian Labour Monthly, Vol. 1, No. 5, May-June, 1928. 


* * * 


IT MUST BE significant, your lordship and gentlemen 
of the jury, that the case for the Crown, while resting upon 
the charge that we did teach or advocate the overthrow of 
government by force or violence, concentrated upon focuss- 
ing the attention on the general activities of the Communist 
Party. A question was asked Mr. McEwen when he was in the 
witness box: “Have you ever been in a union that did not 
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have a strike?” Now, this question was fairly characteristic 
of the tone and of the character of the mass of evidence sub- 
mitted by the Crown. Every bit of this evidence showed that 
the Communist Party is an integral part of the working- 
class movement. It is a party which has grown up through 
the struggles of the working-class movement, and when the 
Crown asked Tom McEwen the question: Had he ever been 
in a union where there was not a strike, it is significant as 
showing that the reason why the Communist Party—or per- 
haps to make it correct—that the significant thing and one of 
the outstanding things about the Communist Party is its 
participation in the strikes and struggles of the workers; 
and quite probably the inference is there that by participat- 
ing in strikes, leading strikes, formulating the demands of 
workers, organizing demonstrations and formulating pro- 
grams, the party does advocate violence. 

In none of its program was it brought out. But the im- 
portant point is that there is definitely linked in the case of 
the Crown the inference that the struggle of the working 
class is a violent struggle; that strikes, demonstrations, the 
organization of a national campaign demanding state non- 
contributory unemployment insurance, are violent manifes- 
tations. 

Now, it is true . . . 100,000 signatures for unemployment 
insurance represents a certain force, a political force. The 
Workers’ Unity League, with the help of the Communist 
Party, collected 100,000 signatures for unemployment in- 
surance, and sent these signatures with a delegation of 34 
workers from all over Canada down to Ottawa to submit it 
to the government, and to interview the Prime Minister. We 
understand this as representing a certain political pressure, 
a certain political force. That is correct; but whence comes . 
the implication of violence? There was no violence there. 
‘There was violence in breaking up demonstrations, but the 
violence did not come from the workers who were partici- 
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pating in these demonstrations, but from the armed forces 
of the government. 


Is there any essential difference in the character of the 
strikes led by Communists and the character of strikes which 
have taken place ever since trade unionism has existed? Yes, 
there is. The essential difference is this: ‘The Communists 
commit themselves not merely to this strike, but to the 
whole general interests of the working class, making it a 
basic task not only to try to win the strike but that the strike 
shall be organized and fought for as far as possible not by 
the paid officials of the union, not by the few officials who are 
divorced more or less from those who are on strike, but by 
those people who are on strike themselves. We have de- 
veloped and fought for the principle of broad strike com- 
mittees and the drawing of every striker into the activity of 
the strike and for the basing of the strike itself upon the 
direct needs of the working class, upon complete publicity 
of everything in connection with the strike, and upon the 
abolition of the attempts at negotiation and secret manoeu- 
vres between the officers of the union and the employers; 
but rather for a broadcasting of these demands to the widest 
circle of the working class. Because the struggle of the miners 
in Estevan, or the struggle of the steel workers in Sydney, or 
the needle workers in Toronto is, in essence, a struggle of 
every worker in Canada and every worker in Canada must 
learn something from it. 


That is the essential difference that we have introduced 
in strikes. That is the fundamental difference because it 
transforms the results of the strikes. Instead of strikes coming 
and passing away and leaving the working class pretty much 
as they were, with the difference that they have gained or 
lost something economically, it leaves those people who par- 
ticipate in the strike with an understanding of its problems, 
an understanding of what caused it, an understanding of 
how it should be carried on. 


» 
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But are we the people who introduce violence into strikes? 
Once again I am at a disadvantage because I am not able 
to quote examples. I would ask anybody who is interested 
to read the history of the American trade union movement 
by Professor Commons, or to read Professor Logan’s history 
of the Canadian trade union movement. 

Justice Wright: No, no, You cannot use this opportunity 
for propaganda. 

Tim Buck: The point is that the fact that there is more 
violence in strikes in Canada today than there has been in 
strikes in Canada for 30 or 40 years past, is the result of 
the sharpening suppressive measures of the capitalist state 
and the rising struggle of the workers. 


Justice Wright: That is not in the record. 
Tim Buck: I am sorry, your lordship. 
Justice Wright: No, no. We are not trying that case. 


Tim Buck: That is dealt with in the Program of the Com- 
munist International; it is dealt with in a brief analysis of 
the various countries in the labor movement, the various 
organizations. Anarchism is also dealt with, and on Page 73, 
Exhibit 68, we so speak of anarchism and individual terror. 

“By its advocacy of individual terror it distracts the proletariat from 
the methods of mass organization and mass struggle. By repudiating 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in the name of ‘abstract’ liberty, 
anarchism deprives the proletariat of its most important and sharpest 
weapon against the bourgeoisie, its armies and all its organs of re- 
pression.” 

Communists have always carried on the strongest struggle 
against individual terror. And the implication—it comes 
from the mass of evidence submitted by the Crown—that be- 
cause We are so active in strikes, because we organize demon- 
strations, therefore there is something violent about us or 
we are organizing violence—this inference falls completely 
to the ground if it is examined in conjunction with the 
whole body of the labor movement and the working-class 
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movement, and if it is examined in conjunction with how 
we have organized our strikes and campaigns. 


The policy of the Communist Party in strikes is that 
strikes must be mass actions of the working class, and that 
strikes must be broadened as far as possible to include all 
the workers of a given industry to fight for the improvement 
of conditions for all workers of the given industry—that 
strikes must be given a more permanent advantage, and 
must produce a more permanent advantage than the mere 
petty advantage that one small group of workers may get, 
i.e., an advantage in the development of the class-conscious- 
ness of the workers and the building of the working- class 


organizations. 


An Indictment of Capitalism. Address to the jury, Nov. 
12, 1931, at the trial of eight leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada, Nov. 2 to Nov. 13, 1931. 


* * * 


THE CRITICAL situation in Western Canada today is 
not simply a problem of a cycle of bad seasons that the 
weather will solve. Poor crops and collapse of world wheat 
prices brought the situation to a head but far-reaching 
measures to give the West a chance will still be required 
even if perchance there should be a good crop. The essence 
of the conflict over the minimum price guarantee for wheat 
is no less than the question of whether or not Canada can 
afford to allow Western agriculture to decay. Every consider- 
ation of national welfare shouts, No! The financial interests 
know it and they avoid it like a plague, yet the problem must 
be faced. Our national economy can’t operate without the 
production of prairie wheat, but if Western Canada is to 
remain a wheat producing area there must be a guaranteed 
price sufficient to enable the farmer to live and Western 
Canada to operate. The reason a certain price level is neces- 
sary is to be found in governmental policies which maintain 
a high price level for everything the farmers buy. The time 
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has arrived when governmental policies must guarantee that 
minimum price. From 1900 to 1928 the prairie wheat crop 
grew from about 25 million bushels to 480 million and 
Canada became the most important single factor in the world 
market for export of wheat. During these same years Can- 
ada’s manufacturing and financial interests becme rich and 
powerful and the largest single source of their rapidly in- 
creasing wealth was wheat. 

The economic and political structure of Canada has been 
built largely in relation to the production and export of 
wheat. Western agriculture has been one of the main mar- 
kets for products of central Canada and every rise or fall in 
the purchasing power of western wheat growers has always 
been sharply reflected in the economic conditions of other 
parts of Canada. 


Every Dominion government during this century has ex- 
ploited the West. Government policy has been to “protect” 
industry, and maintain an artificial high price level for 
manufactured goods while depending upon the export of 
primary products at world prices to meet its foreign obliga- 
tions. Thus we see railways, textile and automobile manu- 
facturers pap fed by one Dominion government after an- 
other largely at the expense of agriculture. The time has now 
arrived when monopoly capital is taking such a large per- 
centage of the national income in rent, interest and profits 
(averaging 25% of the national income) that a redistribu- 
tion of income is absolutely essential if people are to live, 
and in the forefront of the need for a larger portion of the 
national income stands the West. 

The demand for 80 cents a bushel for wheat is the con- 
crete form of the demand that the West shall receive enough 
of our rising national income to enable it to carry on. 

What can we do to get some measure of economic improve- . | 
ment for the workers and farmers, knowing that without this 
improvement the state of the country will continue to be 
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what it is now—aye, worse, descend again to the depths of an 
economic crisis? ‘This is the central problem, and I submit 
to you that this problem must be dealt with as a national 
emergency, on a national scale. The people of Eastern Can- 
ada cannot improve their lot unless yours improves also, and 
vice versa. 

Canada as a nation must decide how the critical situation 
shall be faced. Shall we continue to sacrifice the savings, 
economic welfare and physical health of our people and 
destroy all hope for our children so that the privileges and 
rich monopoly profits of big capital shall be preserved, or 
shall we face the problem frankly as a people and place the 
welfare of our people first? I say the welfare of the people 
must come first. That should be the central aim of govern- 
ment policy and each of us in his own sphere must strive for 
this ideal as part of the effort to make Canada truly great. 


* * * 


I SUBMIT THAT, even under the present conditions of 
world trade, the Western people can and must receive a 
larger share of the national income. ‘The hired newspaper 
hacks and tory politicians who denounce this as a proposal 
for “handouts” to agriculture are only revealing their own 
ignorance of the basic problems of Canadian economy as 
well as their slavish allegiance to the interests of reactionary 
big capital. 

Legislation providing that primary producers shall receive 
a larger share of the national income than they now receive, 
by guaranteeing adequate minimum prices for wheat and 
other agricultural products, etc., by crop imsurance and so 
on, would not be “hand-outs.” The Western farmers are 
industrious, hard working and long suffering. Agriculture is 
basic to Canadian economy, its welfare is absolutely essen- 
tial to even a minimum of national prosperity. Measures 
adopted to ensure that farmers have a chance to make a 
recent living are not hand-outs. 
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The interests who are foaming at the mouth about hand- 
outs should look a little closer to home. Then they might 
soft-pedal a bit on their propaganda. If they really want to 
cut down on “hand-outs,” let them start by reducing the 
juicy hand-outs they themselves receive in the form of dis- 
criminatory taxes which penalize the West, and all the 
people of Canada for their enrichment. Railway promoters, 
industrial promoters and financial interests of every type 
have received hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars 
as government hand-outs and the process still goes on. 

* ¥ * 

I SUBMIT TO you that the biggest thing the Western 
people can do for themselves and the cause of Canadian 
democratic national unity and progress, is to resolve at this 
time that in the coming federal election (held in 1940 after 
World War Two had started—Ed.) in every constituency 
there will be but one progressive candidate to oppose those 
of the official Liberal and Conservative machines. 

If by any chance, or because of narrow party prejudice, 
the voters of the West are placed in the position where their 
desires for a new deal are dissipated among two or more pro- 
gressive candidates, and as a result the machine candidates 
of the Liberals or Conservatives are elected, then we can 
expect only a continuation of the present situation. Such a 
tragedy must be avoided like the plague. 

The policy of co-operation and agreement among the pro- 
gressives, no matter to which ultimate solution of Canada’s 
difficulties they may subscribe, offers the only ready means 
of enabling the voters of the Western constituencies to get 
their voice heard in a really effective way in the House of 


Commons. 
* * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF such an alternative is the decisive 
task of the progressives of Canada today. In this task the 
West, and particularly the labor and farm movements of the 
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West, must play a decisive part. To be effective such an alter- 
native must be committed to far-reaching measures. The 
working and farming people, particularly in the West, want 
social security for farmers, workers, and middle class people. 
We know this can be provided through re-distribution of 
our growing national income: by social, marketing, and 
price regulating legislation and scientific monetary and 
credit reform. 

The majority of our people are not yet ready to vote for 
socialism and there is no prospect of any one of the existing 
radical parties securing a majority in the House. There is 
very little possibility of any one of the existing radical 
parties, alone, electing enough members to become the 
official opposition. 

This, combined with the fact that the West wants pro- 
gress, confronts the labor and progressive movement with a 
challenge—a challenge in which there lies a historic oppor- 
tunity to make the forthcoming Dominion election a turning 
point. 

The challenge is this: the labor and farm movements 
through their organizations will be mainly responsible for 
deciding whether rival radical candidates shall run against 
each other or if all progressive forces shall be united behind 
one candidate in each constituency. 

The opportunity is that if we do unite our forces, then 
the progressive candidates will sweep the West and the tories 
will be definitely relegated to a third party role. Think of 
what a solid bloc of Western progressives could do down at 
Ottawa in the conditions that exist today. Above all, remem- 
ber, they can be elected if the farmers and workers make 
up their minds. 


The West and the Federal Election, speech at the 
Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, carried over station CJRC, 
Apri 25, 1939. 
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EVEN A CURSORY study of the phenomenon of infla- 
tion shows the weakness of the arguments of government 
spokesmen quoted above. What is inflation? There are 
numerous definitions, but for practical purposes we can 
say that the basic cause of inflation is a growing disparity 
between the total money and credit (purchasing power) in 
circulation in the country and the quantity of goods avail- 
able to be purchased. 


* * * 


THE MAJOR inflationary cycles in world history, such as 
that following the Spanish looting of the Americas, can all 
be directly traced to alterations in the balance between 
money and goods. There is no evidence that wages caused 
the inflations during the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution, the American Civil War, the first World War, 
or the inflation in China today. Inflation has occurred in 
countries with well organized labor movements and in coun- 
tries with completely agrarian non-industrial economies. In 
every case study of its causes shows that the real source of 
inflation is the lack of balance between the quantity of 
money, plus the velocity of circulation, and the supply of 
goods—and the situation getting out of hand through govern- 
mental failure to establish adequate controls and to take up 
surplus purchasing power. 

The surplus purchasing power is not necessarily derived 
from government expenditures. In the United States and 
Canada after the last war (first World War, 1914-18—Ed.), 
and even to some extent in Germany, easy credit and large 
profits led to business expansion and expenditure, which was 
similarly inflationary in character. 

In Canada the last war (1914-1918—Ed.) saw the same pat- 
tern of inflation on a much more modest scale. 

The gold standard was suspended on the outbreak of war, 
and as a substitute for a central mechanism, the Finance Act 
of 1914 was enacted. Under this Act banks were enabled to 
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re-discount Canadian government securities (at 5%) and 
British securities (at 314%)—in other words, to obtain Do- 
minion notes for them. It seems clear that they were en- 
couraged to do so by the government, and the basis for a sub- 
stantial credit expansion was thus laid. By a combination of 
direct loans to the Canadian and British governments and, 
more importantly, by purchase of government securities and 
loans to industry, bank credit expanded by 125% between 
1916 and 1925. No check on the limits of bank expansion was 
provided by the government and the customary check on the 
limit of desirable loans is, of course, inoperative during an 
inflation. Inflation based on the greatly augmented and un- 
controlled volume of credit available in Canada at that time 
rapidly got under way. Increases in taxation were too little 
and too late. While the public response to the loan issues was 
impressive, it failed to absorb the purchasing power being 
pumped out through the banks. Jn short, after loans and 
taxes, more money remained to be spent on less goods. 

As prices went up the public was unanimous in condemn- 
ing the high cost of living and the profiteer. The bankers, 
to whom the processes of banking and monetary policy seem 
to be obscure, explained that the higher price level had 
made necessary an expansion of credit. The fact is that 
exactly the opposite was the case. No one apparently had any 
idea how the price rise came about and so, instead of attack- 
ing the root of the problem, there was the usual futile flutter 
of threats and price controls directed at the symptoms. 


* * * 


SUCH IS the character of the phenomenon of inflation. 
It is caused by the development of disproportion in the 
relationship between the volume of money and credit in 
circulation and the quantity of commodities available for 
purchase. Rising prices, which are not the cause but a symp- 
tom of inflation, result from failure of the government to 
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adopt effective measures to control prices and regulate dis- 
tribution while absorbing surplus purchasing power. 


A Labor Policy for Victory. Submission of The Do- 
minion Communist-Labor Total War Committee to the 
National War Labor Board Inquiry into Labor Rela- 
tions, May 28, 1943. 


* * * 


IN CANADA, AS elsewhere, every attack that is calculated 
to weaken or undermine democracy is launched—like Presi- 
dent Truman’s Doctrine—under cover of the pretense that it 
is directed “‘against communism.’ The technique is not new. 
One of the several new weapons that Hitler and Mussolini 
contributed to the propaganda arsenal of reaction was the 
idea of disguising fascist aims as measures to “combat com- 
munism.” Hitler even abolished trade unionism, the labor 
press and the co-operatives under that slogan. Today the 
advocates and sponsors of all sorts of action to weaken labor 
and undermine democracy are making Hitler’s trick an 
integral feature of the Truman Doctrine. 


The real aim of attacks upon the left-wing movement and 
the red-baiting which accompanies them is to weaken and 
undermine the labor movement as a whole. The effects of 
infringements upon democracy couldn’t be limited to the 
Communists even if the defenders of monopoly-capitalism 
wanted to do so. Indeed, reactionaries make a mistake in 
assuming that it is possible to draw a line between the Com- 
munist parties and the broad democratic movement of which 
they are a part. Sometimes their efforts to do so produce odd 
results. For example, in an attempt to draw such a line 
during 1947-48 the Financial Post arrived at a position in 
which its commentary upon developments in the trade union 
movement and upon the development of labor political 
action became distinctly pro-C.C.F. Now the history of the 
labor movement shows that, whatever may have been the 
subjective motivation of the editor, that line in the Financial 
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Post could not separate Communists from their fellow work- 
ers—C.C.F. or otherwise. It might possibly have tended to 
reduce resistance to the establishment and growth of unions 
under reformist leadership, but the Communist movement 
grows within and out of those unions equally as within and 
out of unions under Communist leadership. 

Communists can’t be separated from the working-class and 
progressive forces. Working people are increasingly realizing 
that they have common political interests as members of a 
specific class. They are learning in the school of experience 
that, having been made “‘a class by itself’ by capitalism, the 
working class must now organize as “‘a class for itself’ to 
achieve socialism. It is as part of that process that Commun- 
ists grow and become the highest political expression of the 
labor movement. That is way Communist parties cannot be 
separated from the labor movement. 


Excluding the Communist parties of France and Italy 
from the governments of those countries was an attack upon 
the constitutional, and supposedly sacred rights of every one 
of the 13 million electors in those two countries who voted 
for Communist candidates or candidates of parties associated 
with the Communist parties. In the United States, those who 
fed the attack upon labor and democratic rights were even 
louder and more emphatic than usual in their protestations 
that their attack was directed solely against communism. 
Their campaign had been under way only a short time, how- 
ever, before the Attorney General of the United States was 
“explaining” that ‘““Communist-front organizations will be 
given every opportunity to clear themselves...’ Their cam- 
paign developed along the traditional lines. Public opinion 
having been “softened up’’ by hysterical attacks upon com- 
munism, the Soviet Union and the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A., the Taft-Hartley Bill was enacted. The framers of 
the Taft-Hartley Bill asserted solemnly that they were aim- 
ing solely at communism, but immediately the Bill went into 
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operation and the National Labor Relations Board started to 
interpret its provisions it became evident that its effect would 
be to undermine the entire trade union movement. ‘The 
N.L.R.B. ruling made the sinister intent of the Bill so 
obvious that the leadership of the American Federation of 
Following official consideration by the Executive Council, 
Labor felt bound to refuse to comply with its requirements. 
President William Green condemned it in the following 
terms: 

The Executive Council has decided that the Taft-Hartley 
Bill is reprehensible, vicious and destructive of the workers’ 
civil and legal rights. It therefore could not conform to the 
Denham* ruling.** 

Similarly in Canada, the advocates and sponsors of reac- 
tionary action emphasize solemnly that their attacks are 
directed solely against communism. There is no doubt that 
they would like very much to destroy the communist move- 
ment but their blows always strike at the trade union move- 
ment and often at the rights of even wider circles of the 
people. 

The principal of McGill University, addressing service 
clubs in Calgary on the subject, “Wages, prices and national 
welfare,’ was reported as declaring: “Strikes for increased 
wages, like competitive bidding up of prices, endanger Can- 
ada’s national welfare.’*** It was published under the 
headline: “Union Policies National Threat: McGill Prin- 
cipal.” The financial editor of Saturday Night, claiming that 
there was danger of a general strike, urged “the formation 
of a volunteer organization for the maintenance of essential 


services in the event of such a strike” .. . “through such 
bodies as the local Board of ‘Trade or Chamber of Com- 
merce...” “Each community should form its own organiza- 


*Robert Denham, general counsel of the National Labor Relations Board of the U.S., 
who interpreted the law as requiring that all union officials must sign anti-Communist 
affidavits before the unions could be recognized by the N.L.R.B. 


**Daily Tribune, Sept. 13, 1947. 
*®®Canadian Press Dispatch, Feb. 18, 1946, 
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tion for service in a general strike, and, incidentally, to con- 
stitute a rallying-point for all who place law and order be- 
fore hysteria and selfishness.’ * 

The management of Canada Steamship Lines refused to 
permit patrol men of the Canadian Seamen’s Union aboard 
the company’s ships, although the company was signatory to 
a contract which recognized the union as the bargaining 
agent of its ships’ crews. While refusing to allow represen- 
tatives of their employees’ union aboard its ships, the com- 
pany granted all facilities for going aboard to agents of an- 
other group—a company union—which had been set up by 
a renegade from the labor movement for the declared pur- 
pose of destroying the Canadian Seamen’s Union. A concili- 
ator appointed by the Dominion Department of Labor re- 
ported that the company’s action was a breach of contract. 
The company refused to accept the conciliator’s findings and 
large numbers of men, several of whom admitted to being 
hired specifically for strike-breaking, were transported to 
strategic points for lake shipping with the declared inten- 
tion of taking ships from C.S.U. crews, “peacefully or vio- 
lently.”’ Leaders of the stooge union boasted that they dis- 
bursed $30,000 in that anticipatory operation alone. 

Throughout that transparent attempt to provoke a strike, 
in circumstances which seemed to offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity for organized gangs of strikebreakers to take over the 
ships under police protection, the company management 
operated under the banner of anti-communism. But the 
objective was to re-establish the open shop. Finding it con- 
venient to “call a truce” at the peak of the shipping season, 
the company agreed to abide by the result of a vote of the 
crews on its vessels to decide which union should be their 
official bargaining agent. The Canadian Seamen’s Union 
won the election by an overwhelming majority. But when 
the shipping season opened for 1948, Canada Steamship 


Saturday Night, Toronto, Sept. 26, 1946. 
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Lines again barred the C.S.U. officers and members from its 
vessels—this time with the help of the R.C.M.P. 

The anti-labor policy of the Duplessis government in 
Quebec was also pressed under the disguise of anti-commun- 
ism but,in Quebec as elsewhere, the evident purpose was to 
weaken labor and the democratic movement. 


* * * 


WHEN THE members of the Board of Control in the 
city of Toronto prohibited the Daily Tribune from utilizing 
street sales boxes in the same way as the other Toronto 
dailies, their action was in fact a threat to the privilege of 
every newspaper, as well as outrageous discrimination against 
every citizen who desired to buy a Tribune instead of the 
only other morning paper. The most brazen example of the 
mask of “‘anti-communism,”’ as well as the most typical of the 
increasing use of fascist techniques, was the “explanation” of 
the premier of Ontario that he made religious training in the 
public schools of the province compulsory to combat com- 
munism—a cynical response to protests which reflected half a 
century of struggle for secular education in the public 
schools. 

Canada, The Communist Viewpoint, Nov., 1948. 
* * * 


THE EFFECTS of the crisis emphasized the need for a 
thorough-going change in the responsibilities of the various 
levels of government in Canada. The facts of highly con- 
centrated monopoly-capitalism in 1938 contradicted the as- 
sumptions upon which the British North America Act was 
based in 1867. One of the last acts of R. B. Bennett, as prime 
minister, had been to enact a series of bills termed collec- 
tively “Bennett's New Deal.” This “death-bed repentance” 
legislation provided for the establishment of national un- 
employment insurance, the eight-hour day and other over- 
due reforms. One of the first acts of Mackenzie King when 
he became prime minister again was to refer Bennett’s “New 
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Deal” legislation to the Supreme Court of Canada. The pub- 
lic reason given was “‘to test its validity.” The actual reason 
was to get rid of it without Mackenzie King, the reformer, 
having to shoulder the opprobrium of repealing reform 
legislation. Chief counsel for the federal government in that 
case was none other than Mr. Louis St. Laurent, K.C. 

The Supreme Court disposed of the “New Deal” and, so 
far as legislation was concerned, the workers and farmers of 
Canada were back where they started from. They were not 
“back where they started from” politically, however. Dis- 
integration of the two old parties of Canadian capitalism had 
started and King’s action speeded up the disillusionment of 
tens of thousands who had previously supported the Liberal 
Party. Broad sections of the population were groping for 
progress. The vote cast in the federal election (1935) had 
given victory to the Liberals, but, politically, it was a vote 
against the Conservative Party and the policies that it stood 
for. 

Mackenzie King never favored thorough-going reform of 
the constitution, he never advocated any basic change in the 
division of governmental responsibility provided for in the 
British North America Act. But a great many municipalities 
were broke. Those that were not broke were unable to pro- 
vide even the minimum of relief needed. Several provincial 
governments were in similar straits. Despite some improve- 
ment in the general economic situation there was no im- 
provement in the conditions of the masses of the people. At 
the height of the so-called “economic recovery,” 925,000 
Canadians were still on relief. The crisis in agriculture per- 
sisted throughout the “recovery period.” After the farmers 
of the western provinces succeeded in getting a price of 80 
cents per bushel set for the 1938 wheat crop, the Dominion 
government attempted to get it reduced again to 60 cents 
for the 1939 crop. Eventually a compromise price of 70 cents 
per bushel was reached. 
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Canadians were beginning to learn by their own ex- 
perience that the workers are the only class whose interests 
as a class are completely identical with the true interests of 
the nation. As the Communist Party pointed out: 


“The essence of the conflict over the minimum price guarantee of 
wheat is no less than the question of whether or not Canada can 
afford to allow western agriculture to decay. Every consideration of 
national welfare shouts no! . .. Our national economy can’t operate 
without production of Prairie wheat, but if western Canada is to 
remain a wheat producing area there must be a guaranteed price suf- 
ficient to enable the farmer to live... . The reason a guaranteed price 
level is necessary for wheat is to be found in governmental policies 
which maintain a high price level for everything the farmers buy... . 


“The time has now arrived when monopoly-capital is taking such a 
large percentage of the national income in rent, interest and profits, 
that a redistribution of income is absolutely essential if the people are 
to live... . I submit to you that this problem must be dealt with as a 
national emergency on a national scale. The people of eastern Canada 
cannot improve their lot unless yours improves also, and vice-versa.”* 
That statement did but emphasize a fact that was ac- 

knowledged, tacitly, by Mackenzie King when he appointed 
the Royal Commission of Dominion-Provincial Relations. 
The royal commission was Mackenzie King’s roundabout 
method of “reporting progress” while postponing action to 
solve the problems of the millions of Canadians who were 
victims of the crisis and the depression. 


Let there be no mistake, the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations was of tremendous impor- 
tance. It received briefs from hundreds of organizations and 
associations as well as from provincial governments in pub- 
lic hearings. At tremendous cost to Canadian taxpayers the 
commission produced voluminous studies and a comprehen- 
hive report. Its three volumes of summarized findings and 
proposals did offer Canadian capitalism a mildly liberal pro- 
gram of constitutional reform. The fact that the monopolists 
"The West and the Federal Elections, radio broadcast by Tim Buck, Winnipeg, 1938. 


Beutentes excluded from the broadcast by CBC censorship were retained in the published 
ext. 
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rejected that program, preferring to maintain the present 
constitutional barriers to social reform, emphasizes the arro- 
gance of their reaction. It is probably true that Mackenzie 
King knew in advance that the monopolists would not ac- 
cept those proposals but, in his Kingesque way, he estab- 
lished a political landmark by securing that plan for social 
and constitutional changes as the reform alternative to the 
reactionary program of monopoly-capital. 

The only political party which submitted a brief to the 
royal commission setting forth a documented analysis of the 
source of the crisis and a full program of constitutional re- 
form was the Communist Party of Canada. That significant 
fact mirrored one of the peculiarities in the national life of 
our country, namely: the contradiction between the ma- 
terial conditions of monopoly-capitalism which had rendered 
the problem of Dominion-provincial relations acute, and the 
relative political backwardness that the capitalists and their 
political representatives had been able to maintain. Here 
was a royal commission set up to study the central constitu- 
tional problem of Canadian capitalism. The problem was 
acute. Any legislation that might result from the work of the 
commission would have a profound effect for good or ill 
upon the masses of Canadians—its work was bound to affect 
their national future. The problem before the commission 
could be dealt with to the advantage of the masses of the 
people only by changes to which the monopolists were op- 
posed openly and bitterly. None of the other political parties 
was prepared to join in a genuine struggle against monopoly- 
capital, so they ducked the issue. It is an illuminating com- 
mentary upon the level of democratic political action at that 
time that, except among very limited circles of the C.C.F., 
there was no protest against that crass betrayal of democratic 
responsibility by party leaderships. 

The Communist brief was acknowledged by many authori- 
ties to be the most comprehensive and fully documented of 
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all those submitted by voluntary organizations. That is im- 
portant today because modified versions of several ideas put 
forward in it emerged as features of the proposals eventually 
submitted by the royal commission. 

The point of departure of the party’s brief, and the con- 
clusion around which it was built, was stated in its intro- 
duction. Rejecting the misleading interpretations of consti- 
tutional history that were then rampant, the brief declared: 


“The constitutional history of Canada is really the history of the 
struggle between the democratic masses of workers and farmers and 
the vested interests and monopolists. . . . The constitution, insofar as 
we have a constitution, records some of the formal rights of citizens; 
but no regard is given to the conditions for exercising those rights. .. . 
The material basis of real political equality and democracy is lacking 
because the exploiting class dominates the economic life of the nation. 
The masses have attained democratic rights through their struggles 
for economic improvement and security against the vested interests. 
Constitutional principles must therefore be understood in reference to 
this struggle of the people.”* 


Governmental admission of the necessity for the royal 
commission had been compelled by the extreme poverty of 
the many in contrast to the fabulous riches of the few. By 
government statistics the Communist Party’s brief proved 
that the concentration of wealth and economic power had 
brought about a situation in Canada in which a numerically 
small group of monopolists had been able to maintain their 
corporate and personal incomes at the expense of the masses 
of the people, even in the year 1934 when the national in- 
come as a whole was down to only 60% of the 1929 level. 
The brief showed that in 1934, the last year for which official 
statistics were then available, the national income produced 
by Canadian workers was divided as follows: 


Dollar worth of the national income 
PUOCNICCC manne eE eit siisissa ean eee $3,600,000,000 


Income from foreign investMeNts o.com 100,000,000 


*Submission of the Dominion Committee of the Communist Party of Canada to the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938, pp. 6-7-8. 
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Wages and salaries (including salaries of 
directors, bank and railroad managers, etc.) 1,840,000,000 (50%) 

(Raviaeusiatan COMM Guenter yee tetanic cee eramenctcette 440,000,000 (12%) 

Employers and workers on their own account ... 300,000,000 ( 8%) 

Income on investment 

(Geni mn enes tm GOLIUSH ie mceneeree ee sete 1,130,000,000 (30%) 

As those figures show the investment interests who owned 
Canada’s bank and industries and exploited Canada’s natural 
resources (exclusive of the farms) made $1,130,000,000 just 
through the fact of ownership. By simply owning and con- 
trolling the decisive sectors of Canadian economy, they re- 
ceived 30% of all the values produced that year. 

The brief showed further that only 23,600 Canadians, 
only one-fifth of 1% of the population, had incomes of more 
than $5,000 during that year. But that one-fifth of 1% of the 
population received $940,000,000, half as much as was re- 
ceived by all the millions of workers whose labor had _ pro- 
duced the national income. Concerning this fact, the brief 
showed how the income tax laws are framed so as to tax only 
a small part of the income that the rich make. Describing 
the technique by which the income tax laws tax the rich 
only for what the government calls their “taxable net in- 
come,” it showed that: 


“Tt is possible for a Canadian millionaire to increase his fortune 
from 1 to 100 millions without paying a penny of personal income tax 
on the 99 millions he has made. Profits made but re-invested without 
ever taking the form of dividends are not profits in the eyes of the law. 
Under such laws the ‘taxable income’ of the rich is really only their 
living expenses, and this, coupled with evasion, means that only one 
dollar in every three that the rich make in a year is declared and 
taxed. Our capitalist class makes in a bad year $500 to $600 millions 
beyond what it pays income tax on. Yet when pittances are asked of 
government to keep hundreds of thousands from starving to death, 
the capitalists coolly ask ‘Where is the money going to come from?’ ” 


Then, as now, the opponents of a thorough-going demo- 
cratic re-shaping of the constitution to bring it into line 
with modern conditions were concerned only to maintain 
the British North America Act as a barrier against needed 
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reforms. The Communist brief challenged that attitude and 
put forward a comprehensive program of reforms indicated 
in the following summary. 


“National Measures Required to Meet the Needs of the Canadian 
People and the Re-allocation of Responsibilities. 

“The Communist Party of Canada proposes that responsibility for 
all social legislation shall be assumed by the Dominion government. 
Specifically, we ask that the Dominion government become fully re- 
sponsible for: 


1) Unemployment Insurance and Relief. 

2) Health Insurance. 

3) Crop Insurance. 

4) Minimum National Standards of Education. 
5) Housing. 

6) Mothers’ Allowances. 

7) Old Age Pensions. 

8) Aid to Youth. 


“In addition, we propose that the Dominion government shall 
assume control of all legislation relating to labor and take steps to 
institute: 

1) Maximum Hours for Labor. 

) National Minimum Wages for Women and Young Workers. 
3) National Standards of Minimum Working Conditions. 

) Enforcement of the Right of Workers to Organize in Trade Unions. 

“Lastly, there are two other matters which should be transferred 
entirely to the Dominion, so that much needed action can be taken. 
The first is control of all companies to the end that the Dominion 
shall be able to control the monopolies which at present act as com- 
plete dictators of the economic life of the country. The second is that 
the Dominion government shall be given the necessary powers to 
establish minimum prices for agricultural products.”’* 


As noted above, the report of the commission, submitted 
by Mr. Justice Sirois** included modified versions of several 
of the proposals put forward in the Communist Party’s brief. 
The report was rejected by premiers Hepburn of Ontario 
and Duplessis of Quebec, with the active support of Pattullo, 
premier of British Columbia. They broke up the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference convened to consider implementation 
of the report. 


*Submission of the Communist Party of Canada, p. 41. 


*¢The Hon. N. Wesley Rowell, K.C. and Mr. John Dafoe of Winnipeg died before the 
report was published, 
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With a sigh of relief that was almost audible, the King 
government shelved the report. In agreement with the pro- 
vincial premiers, Mackenzie King introduced substitute 
makeshift measures which enabled the federal government 
to raise revenues to cover expenditures that were approved 
of by the finance-capitalist interests, without committing it 
to the social reforms recommended by the Rowell-Sirois 
royal commission. 

The fact that the federal government has been compelled 
to introduce other substitute measures to deal in some 
measure with the problems of unemployment insurance, 
contributory old age pensions, and to amend the constitution 
in conformity with its immediate needs in each case, does 
not in any way justify the criminal manner in which the 
elaborate findings of the Rowell-Sirois commission were 
shelved—without even a pretense at serious study. That was 
an act for which Canadians will some day condemn the 
Liberal Party. The changes that the Liberal government has 
made in the B.N.A. Act, while refusing to consider the 
establishment of a democratic method by which the Cana- 
dian people can amend their constitution, all confirm the 
fact that the program put forward by the Communist Party 
to solve the constitutional crisis expressed the urgent demo- 
cratic needs of the Canadian people. 


Thirty Years, 1922-1952. The Story of the Communist 
Movement in Canada. 1952. The Communist Party in 
the Constitutional Crisis, Chapter 11. 


* * * 


IT IS NO ACCIDENT that the revolt of genuine Lib- 
erals manifests itself most positively in the West. Dunning’s 
(Liberal Finance Minister—Ed.) budget, which offers such 
tasty extras to big business, contained not a single concrete 
proposal for aid to agriculture—which means that it practi- 
cally ignored the acute problems of the West. Mr. Dunning 
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spoke long and philosophically concerning the plight of the 
farmers but he summed up all he said concerning their prob- 
lems and their needs in the following seventeen non-commit- 
tal words: 

“The agricultural crisis remains with us still and shows 
up whenever world demand for farm products falters.” 

In content, his speech like his budget ignored the urgent 
needs of agriculture. This is now new, but it has a new 
significance. It reflects the fact, which screams from every 
paragraph of his speech that the King government is ready 
to sacrifice the interests of agriculture also in its desire to 
submit a budget that will please big business. In this, as 
in the distribution of the National income and government 
spending, the Dunning budget deliberately sacrifices national] 
interests to the narrow interests of big capital. 

Canadian economy as a whole (including the mortgage 
companies) is largely built around agriculture and there 
can be no real national recovery without restoration of a 
measure of prosperity to the farms. The need for aid is more 
obviously urgent in the West but a basic and long-standing 
need in our economic life is that of aid to agriculture as a 
whole. In the interest of Canada’s future welfare it is essen- 
tial that the place of agriculture in the national economy be 
frankly recognized and the implications of that recognition 
squarely faced. 

Every Dominion government during this century has ex- 
ploited agriculture. Governmental policy has been to “‘pro- 
tect” industry. The artificial price level for manufactured 
goods maintained behind the tariff has placed a permanent 
and growing penalty upon agriculture. Not only has it 
reduced the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar along 
with that of all other consumers but has made agriculture - 
a sort of milch cow for industry. Exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the world market, agriculture has had to pay arti- 
ficially high prices so that industries from which it buys 
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could be protected from the “law of supply and demand”. 
Liberal and Conservative governments have pap-fed the tex- 
tile, railway, steel, agricultural implement and other indus- 
tries and in recent years even the gold mining industry, 
largely at the expense of agriculture. They have excused 
themselves by the argument that those industries were essen- 
tial to the national well-being. The time has arrived to face 
the fact that agriculture also is essential to our national well- 
being and must be treated accordingly. In these days, of all- 
pervasive monopoly and state regulation, agriculture must 
also be protected in some measure against the “law of supply 
and demand”. 


Agriculture must receive a larger share of the national 
income if it is to prosper. The demand for an 80c minimum 
per bushel of wheat in the West, is no more no less than 
the concrete form of the demand that the West shall receive 
enough of our growing national income to enable it to 
operate. Mr. Dunning’s budget, particularly in the things 
that it ignored, showed that the King government is not 
willing to face this fact. Until it is faced however we shall 
not have national recovery in Canada. There must be a 
guaranteed minimum price for all standard farm products, 
the farmers must be protected against the monopolies from 
whom they buy and borrow and to whom they must sell, 
and these things must be provided not only for the welfare 
of the farming people, but in the national interests of Cana- 
da as a whole. 

The question as to where the money is to come from is 
answered right in Mr. Dunning’s budget speech. ‘The 
national income is sufficient to provide protection for agri- 
culture. In fact, Mr. Dunning’s boast that, during the past 
five years, Canada’s rich men and institutions have brought 
up $900 million worth of Canadian securities in the process 
of repatriating Canadian securities previously held abroad 
is in itself conclusive proof that this is so. As though to make 
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sure that its significance should be understood, Mr. Dunning 
obligingly emphasized it for us in the following words: 

“It is not generally recognized that as a result of such 
transactions Canada has been a net exporter of capital to the 
extent of over $900,000,000 during the past five years.” 

If the surplus wealth produced in Canada is such that 
a handful of multi-millionaries can export $190 million 
per year for Canadian securities alone, in addition to all the 
other multitudinous foreign investments now being made 
by Canadian capitalists, Canada can certainly afford to pro- 
tect her most important single occupation. 


Dunning’s Budget, What Does It Mean to You? April, 
1938. 
* * * 

ACCORDING to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Canadian manufacturing industries produced double the 
wealth in 1924 that they produced in 1910. Part of the 
increase is due to increased prices, but the quantity output 
was at least half as much again. 

With increased production, exports likewise have in- 
creased, From $298,763,993 in 1910, Canada’s exports leaped 
up to the amazing total of $1,058,553,297 in the year ending 
March 31st, 1924—an increase of 300%. 

It is well known that the railways increased their mileage 
by thousands of miles, increased the freight handled by 48%, 
and still reduced the number of workers employed during 
the past 10 years, and the same or a similar story can be told 
of every important industry in the country. 

In 1911, the mining industry of this country employed 
62,767 people; and produced wealth to the value of $103,- 
220,994. In 1923, it employed less than 50,000 people, and 
these produced $214,079,331. Twenty percent fewer workers. 
produced considerably more than twice the wealth. 

For the pulp and paper industry, we need only take the 
years 1918 to 1923 inclusive. In 1918, 26,363 employees pro- 
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duced a total value of $121,125,627. And in the short space 
of five years, with an increase of only 2,816 workers, the 
value of the produce was up to $294,987,904. 

And so one could go all along the line of Canadian indus- 
try; the number of workers employed getting less and less, 
while the wealth produced increases at an amazing speed. 
In 1910, it took 515,203 workers to produce the $1,165,975,- 
639 worth of products coming from the manufacturing 
industries in that year. In 1923, however, the same group 
of industries, with 515,746 workers, produced the stupendous 
total value of $2,714,467,793. 


Concentration, improved machinery, and more intense 
exploitation enables industry today to produce a million 
dollars’ worth of goods with approximately half the workers 
that were required 15 years ago. 


It is far from my mind to suggest opposition to the 
developments and improvements taking place in the methods 
of wealth production; these things in themselves are all to 
the good. More improvements, more automatic machinery, 
more and more of all these things which mean flooding the 
world with commodities with less human toil, should be 
the desire of every forward looking worker; but, while ap- 
proving of the machine, it behooves us to make it our own 
rather than to leave it as a weapon in the hands of the boss, 
as it is today. 

Under present conditions, the very abundance of wealth 
produced increases the suffering and insecurity of the work- 
ers as a class, In exact proportion with each improvement; 
and, rather than more comfort, each increase in production 
spells more unemployment and more hunger for us as a 
class. 

Reduced wages, longer hours, intensified exploitation and 
increased production, a surplus of goods and unemployment, 
is the vicious circle within which we are racing to destruction. 

With each increase in production comes unemployment 
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and another wage cut, and following each cut come still 
ereater increases in production. The frenzied attempts of a 
robber class to find a way out of the contradictions in which 
their crazy system is involved only make the contradictions 
worse and show even more clearly that there is no way out— 
except by abolition of the system itself. 


Incidentally it is worthy of mention that trade union 
‘leaders’, like Lewis, (John L. Lewis, President of United 
Mine Workers of America.—Ed) who see their salvation in 
the elimination of hundreds of thousands of workers from 
the industry over which they—the “leaders’’—claim jurisdic- 
tion; and Johnston, (President, International Ass'n of Ma- 
chinists—Ed.) who helps corporations to reduce costs by 
“cooperation”, are not helping the workers either as a class 
or a group. The hundreds of thousands of workers rendered 
jobless by these various schemes are not killed off, but swell 
the army of unemployed workers, to be used by the boss, 
in their turn, to smash our organizations. 

It is impossible for the unions to cope with this problem 
on the basis of wages and hours, particularly while they 
continue to recognize the ‘‘rights’’ of private property, and 
the sanctity of rent, interest, and profit. Side by side with 
increased and cheapened production goes the increase of 
capitalization and fixed charges; and any of the larger—and 
wealthier—corporations can prove quite easily, on paper, 
that they are operating at a loss. 


The fact that counts, however, is that more wealth is 
being produced; and shortening of hours is essential. Sweep- 
ing aside all questions of capitalization, ownership, interest, 
and profit, the trade union movement has to put the welfare 
of the working class first. Nationalization of industry has 
to become a definite immediate aim of the movement. And: 
because of the absurdity of attempting to operate industry 
under the huge load of fixed charges by which the capital- 
ists have tried to protect themselves, Nationalization must 
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also contain the germ of expropriation, in that compensation 
—if any—must be on the basis of what we can afford to pay 
without overburdening the workers in the industry, and 
not according to paper capitalization or supposed earning 
power. 


Steps to Power, A Program of Action for the Trade 
Union Minority of Canada, 1925. 


Introduction/CHAPTER FOUR 


This chapter will be of special interest to younger Canadians 
who have no personal memory of the rise of the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo fascist axis in the 1930’s and the policy of the appease- 
ment of fascism by the Western powers which led to World War 
Two in the Autumn of 1939. It is of great importance to know 
something of the history of the world struggle of the peoples, led 
by the Soviet Union, against war and fascism. The world Com- 
munist movement was in the vanguard of that struggle. At the 7th 
Congress of the Communist International in July, 1935, George 
Dimitrov, the heroic figure of the Leipzig trial of 1933 where he 
flung defiance in the face of Hermann Goering, delivered a 
memorable report entitled, The United Front Against War and 
Fascism. The message of this report, adopted by the Congress, 
was the urgent necessity of creating people’s unity in defence of 
democracy and peace, and against war and fascism. The Com- 
munists were called upon to be in the forefront in building unity. 
Because of the splitting policy of the social-democratic leaders the 
peoples’ forces were not strong enough to prevent war, especially 
after the betrayal of Czechoslovakia to Hitler Germany by Britain 
and France (with the support of the U.S.A. and Canadian govern- 
ments) in September, 1938. The anti-Soviet aims held in common 
by the non-fascist capitalist powers and the fascist capitalist powers, 
proved stronger than the fear of Hitler fascist domination. Thus 
World War Two came about—Hitler fascism was defeated, and 
in the wake of the liberation movements came a vast spread of 
socialism throughout the world. From one socialist state, the 
U.S.S.R., the socialist sector of the world enlarged to a system 
of 12 socialist states at the time of the publication of this book. 
The world has been vastly and fundamentally changed. No 
longer is imperialism the stronger factor in the world; socialism 
is the stronger. War is no longer an inevitable consequence of 
imperialism, the breeder of war. A reading of this chapter, it is 
hoped, will reinforce the determination to prevent a third world’ 
war and to impose a policy of peaceful coexistence upon the 
capitalist states so long as they may last. 
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Against Fascism 
and War 


« THERE ARE workers all through history as long as there 
was Class division in society, either as slaves, as serfs or as 
wage workers. But the modern proletariat, the modern 
working class, is a product of industry which is concentrated 
in mighty industrial centres. The development of capitalist 
industry has brought into being a class of industrial wage 
workers which is a product of capitalist industry, and which 
depends upon that industry, which cannot live without it, 
and without which this industry cannot be maintained. And, 
being brought into existence in a class it becomes a class 
by itself. It has separate interests, separate problems, sepa- 
rate struggles. It is an integral part of the economy of the 
country, but clearly defined, having interests aside from the 
interests of any other class; and, having those interests the 
working class, having been organized and mobilized by the 
development of industry, becomes by its own education, by 
the development of its social understanding, not merely a 
class in itself as it was made by history, by industry, but also 
a class by itself and for itself through its own understanding. 
In other words, the working class which is created by modern 
industry, on account of the fact of being confronted with 
collective problems, having to struggle for collective im- 
provements, being compelled to organize itself, is brought 
to the position by historical developments where it views 
things and understands things from a working-class point of 
view, and creates its own political party, the Communist 
Party, to lead its struggles. 

The workers in a small factory on King Street might be 
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faced with a wage cut and they will organize themselves to 
resist it. Having organized themselves to resist the wage cut, 
or possibly to get higher wages, they realize the value of 
organization. They build up their organization and they 
become connected with workers in other factories who are 
also organized. The organization extends. It becomes power- 
ful and develops to the point where in the minds of the 
workers—and I am speaking of myself now not only as a 
representative of the working class but as one who was an 
active member of a trade union from 1907—the understand- 
ing in your mind, and your conception of your problem, the 
conception of the workers’ problems, includes not only the 
danger of the wage cut or the possibility of securing im- 
proved conditions of life, but an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the organization. The organization itself becomes 
something to be fought for, something to be maintained. 


If his lordship would permit me to quote an example of 
1837 — 

Justice Wright: No, no. 

Tim Buck: Or even in 1872 in Toronto. ... 

Justice Wright: No, we do not know anything about it, 
whether it is correct or not. 

Tim Buck: The point is that all through the history of 
the working-class movement the most decisive struggles that 
the working class has fought, and the greatest victories that 
the workers have won, have been in fighting for the right to 
maintain their organizations because they have realized that 
only through organization are they able to improve their con- 
ditions. In other words, industry made the working class into 
a class by itself, and the development of industry taught the 
working class and made the whole working class into a class 
for itself, fighting for itself. This is true in every capitalist 
country in the world today. 


The second point is here: 


“While completing the process of creating the material prerequisite 
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for socialism (the concentration of means of production, the enormous 

socialization of labor, the growth of labor organizations), the epoch 

of imperialism intensifies the antagonisms among the ‘great 
powers...” 
* * * 

IT IS the development of all these contradictions: mono- 
poly industry, the organization of the working class, the 
falling rate of profit and the struggle for markets, which 
generate our terrific social conflicts. Employers try to force 
down the cost of production, and workers to build up their 
standards of lhving. The world is a complex struggle for 
markets. ‘There is a growing class which lives solely upon 
profits from their investments—a class which we call the 
parasitical “‘rentier” class. The demands of this class get 
greater, and the possibility of satisfying these demands gets 
less. Capitalist imperialism has reached the limit of its 
organic development, and the working class is attaining 
consciousness of its role. It is because of these things that we 
say imperialism is the final stage of capitalism. 

“Imperialism is therefore moribund and decaying capitalism. It is 


the final stage of development of the capitalist system. It is the 
threshold of world social revolution.” 


History proves the truth of that. It was moving very 
slowly on August Ist, 1914; it moved very rapidly during 
the next four years; but no matter how rapidly it moved 
then, it moved even more rapidly between 1917 and 1925 
than it had moved in those four years of war. And, as a part 
of this process, I want to read into the record a paragraph 
from page 27 (Program of Communist International—Ed.) I 
am unable to read the whole section, therefore I want to 
emphasize that this is the conclusion of an analysis of a 
process which is now going on. We say: 

“Finally, the revolutionary crisis is inexorably maturing in the very 
centres of imperialism; the capitalist offensive against the working 
class, the attack upon the workers’ standard of living, upon their orga- 


nizations and their political rights, and the growth of white terror, 
rouse increasing resistance on the part of the broad masses of the 
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proletariat and intensify the class struggle between the working class 
and trustified capital. The great battles fought between Labor and 
Capital, the accelerated swing to the left of the masses, the growth in 
the influence and authority of the Communist parties; the enormous 
growth of sympathy of the broad masses of workers for the land of 
the proletarian dictatorship—all this is a clear symptom of the rise of 
a new revolutionary tide in the centres of imperialism. 


“Thus, the system of world imperialism, and with it the partial 
stabilization of capitalism, is being corroded from various causes: 
First, the antagonisms and conflicts between the imperialist states; 
second, the rising struggle of vast masses in the colonial countries; 
third, the action of the revolutionary proletariat in the imperialist 
home counries; and lastly, the hegemony exercised over the whole 
world revolutionary movement by the proletarian dictatorship in the 
U.S.S.R. The international revolution is developing.” 


* * * 


HERE WE HAVE a summing up of the whole process. 
And what is this summing up based upon? It is based upon 
the actual developments: things which are happening. As a 
matter of fact, the Communist parties in every country have 
not come before the struggles, but they have grown out of 
the struggles of the working class. And it must be said of 
every one of us who has been in the witness box during this 
trial that we did not come to the working class from com- 
munism. We came to communism from the working class. 
And we did not come to urge strikes by virtue of member- 
ship in the Communist Party. We became Communists be- 
cause we participated in strikes. We were workers, students 
of social science, and became convinced that the working 
class must choose between one of two alternatives: One of 
these is the acceptance of capitalist imperialism, and all the 
contradictions of imperialism, with increasing pressure on 
the working class—first, by the attempt to speed up produc- 
tion and to increase the production per man, and secondly, 
by ruthless wage cuts. And, remember, we have been through 
this process here in Canada in the past five years, the process 
of speed-up to intensify exploitation, of reduced piece rates, 
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new methods of production, increased use of labor-saving 
machinery, and so on. And now we have wage-cutting. 

Because of the fact that this process brings forth increas- 
ing resistance from the working class, in country after coun- 
try today we see that the capitalist class is stripping off one 
by one the democratic privileges and the democratic rights 
won by the working class in previous struggles, and leading 
eventually—as it is already apparent in many countries—to 
fascism, that is, the naked, open suppression of the working 
class, growing organically out of the so-called “democracy” 
or concealed form of capitalist rule. 

We have seen for a long time, and we see more clearly 
every day that the working class must choose between that, 
or organizing as a class to fight for their class interests. To 
fight today to protect every democratic privilege that we 
ever had, to protect every democratic privilege that we ever 
gained, to extend those democratic privileges. To fight 
against wage reductions, against the increase of exploitation, 
to improve the conditions of the working class and, in this 
fight, to develop the class consciousness of the working class 
so that in these struggles to maintain the existing conditions, 
the working class themselves will become convinced that the 
only alternative to fascism is socialism, and that the struggle 
for socialism is the historic task of the working class. 


That is how we have come to be Communists; not merely 
because we went to some particular meeting or heard some 
particular statement; but because we happen to be workers 
who are active in the working-class movement, study the 
movement, and understand our role. 

The final paragraph in this section I want also put in the 
record: 


“Against this revolution, imperialism is gathering its forces. Expe- 
ditions against the colonies, a new world war, a campaign against the 
U.S.S.R. are matters which now figure prominently in the politics of 
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imperialism. This must lead to the release of all the forces of inter- 
national revolution and to the inevitable doom of capitalism.” 


An Indictment of Capitalism. Address to the jury on 
Nov. 12, 1931, at the trial of eight leaders of the 
Communist Party of Canada, Nov. 2 to Nov. 13, 1931. 


* * * 


PERHAPS THE best example of how political and eco- 
nomic discussion is penetrating non-labor organizations is 
to be found in the resolution on policy submitted by the 
representative of the Young Men’s Bible Class of the River- 
dale United Church to the Youth Congress at Ottawa. The 
delegate explained that the resolution had been worked up 
over a period of three months to express the considered 
opinion of the class. It was a document of 19 paragraphs 
entitled: “Canadian Youth and World Peace.” The first 
paragraph stated their general position in the following 
words: 

“1. We are convinced that there can be no definite peace 
policy for Canada under the existing system that produces 
for profit, because we are convinced that the profit system is 
tied up with and integrated with war, and that war is an 
inevitable result of the profit system.” 

The final paragraph was really a splendid call for unity in 
action. It read: 


“19. We are determined that we shall co-operate to the 
fullest extent possible with any group whatsoever that 
attempts to reorganize the existing order for peace, social 
justice, and economic equality, regardless of their political, 
social, religious or racial affiliations.” 

Can anybody suggest that this does not express a tremen- 
dous force surging up from the mass of the young people 
of Canada? We Communists welcome this statement sincere- 
ly. One of our tasks is to seek that possible common ground 
upon which we, as revolutionary materialists, can join with 
members of the church, who see the evils of the present 
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system and want a better life, in the struggle for peace, and 
a new social order. This resolution of the Young Men's 
Bible Class marks significant progress on the road. 

Other developments of the same character were reflected in 
the reply addressed by a group of nine ministers to the scur- 
rilous attack upon the May Day celebration printed in the 
Mail and Empire on May 11 (1936), and the participation 
of another group of similar people in the campaign for slum 
clearance and more adequate relief for the Toronto un- 
employed. 


What We Propose, Report of the Political Committee 
of the Communist Party of Canada, 1936. 


* * * 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY of Canada stands for the 
broadest national unity of the Canadian people in the fight 
against the Nazi threat. The Communist Party stands for the 
fullest, all-out, organization and strengthening of Canada’s 
democratic war effort and pledges its whole-hearted co- 
operation, in unity with all the forces of the people, in every 
activity required to make our war effort complete. The Com- 
munist Party urges, and will co-operate in the building of, 
the broadest possible national front in Canada for the defeat 
of Hitler. 

By the term “national front’”” we mean a common front, 
expressed in identity of aims, of all sections and groups of 
Canada’s people who are for the defeat of Hitler: workers, 
farmers, business and professional people, including sections 
of the bourgeoisie, of French, English and other origins, and 
of Communist, Socialist, Social Credit, Liberal and Tory 
political opinions. 

Such a front, cutting across the lines of class and party 
interests, will not be defined by rigid organizational forms 
or agreements—it will not even necessitate formal political 
agreements or pacts. Support for the measures advocated by 
the various sections and groupings constituting such a front 
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will not necessitate membership in any particular political 
party or other organization and will not necessitate leaving 
or joining any special organization. While committees, etc., 
might be set up under its auspices, the unity of such a front— 
the national front itself in fact—will be achieved and main- 
tained as a result of the identity of interest between its 
various sections and supporters in bringing about the defeat 
of Hitler and the destruction of Hitlerism. Its unity in action 
will be expressed, in the main, in the unity of its support, 
through the activities of its supporters and the organizations 
of which they are members, to those central measures which 
are essential to victory. The sole essential requisite for such 
a national front, therefore, is the common objective: Defeat 
Hitler! Win the war! 

The Communist Party appeals to all sections of Canada’s 
people to join hands—members of all labor organizations, as 
well as members and supporters of the Liberal and Tory 
parties. A national front, supported by members and sec- 
tions of all political parties, concentrating all its energy upon 
the winning of the war, will support every measure carried 
through by the Dominion government that makes towards 
the winning of the war. It will also put forward demands 
for measures which are obviously necessary to increase the 
effectiveness of Canada’s participation and our aid to our 
allies. Such a front, therefore, will respond to measures and 
proposals rather than to party whips and party favors, or 
patronage. It will be at once a powerful influence in the re- 
alignment of political forces already started by the dramatic 
transformation of the world situation, and a decisive factor 
in support of the government in giving effective leadership 
to the nation’s war effort. The King government could—and 
it is not entirely excluded that it may—become the centre 
and the leader of such a national front, if Mr. King pursues 
a consistent policy of increasing as quickly as possible the 
strength and effectiveness of Canada’s war effort to the full 
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extent of our national capacity. United in a national front 
of struggle to defeat Hitler the people of Canada can play 
an important role in the battle of humanity. 


A National Front For Victory. Report adopted by the 
Political Bureau of the Communist Party of Canada, 
August 28, 1941, 


* * * 


EVERY CANADIAN who wants to see Hitler and his 
Axis partners, Italy and Japan, defeated will vote yes in the 
Plebiscite on April 27 (1942). (National referendum on 
whether conscripts would be sent overseas—Ed.) 

This is not to suggest that every Canadian who wants to 
see Hitler defeated is satisfied with the way the King govern- 
ment 1s running the national war effort. It is simply a recog- 
nition of the fact that the voter who places the strengthening 
of the war effort first will have no alternative. Every voter 
who fails to vote yes will be weakening Canada’s declaration 
of purpose. To advocate a negative vote will be to help the 
efforts now being made under various disguises to utilize the 
Plebiscite as a screen behind which to stir up opposition to 
Canada’s participation in the war. The struggle to secure an 
overwhelming majority of yes votes on April 27th is now 
part of our national war effort. ‘The democratic nations must 
win this war or go down into servitude to Nazi Germany and 
barbaric fascist Japan. 

The warning that Hitler plans to enslave the peoples that 
he conquers is no exaggeration. It is an unvarnished state- 
ment of fact. The Nazi policy of conquest and its aims differ 
as much from the traditional policies and aims of imperialist 
conquest as their “blitz” campaigns differed from the colonial 
wars waged in Africa during the last quarter of the 19th Cen- 
tury. The Nazis are aiming at nothing less than the complete 
subjugation of all conquered peoples. They aim to destroy 
the economic basis of the national life of the people they 
conquer as well as the political systems under which the free 
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peoples now live. Walther Funk, Hitler’s Minister of Econo- 
mics, declared not long ago: “Jndustrialization of all other 
countries will be stopped—they will be forced to produce 
what Germany considers good for her and for them.” Axis 
policy is directed to the destruction of heavy industry, popu- 
lar government, trade unions, cO-operatives, and other 
democratic associations, freedom of religion, science, the arts, 
even freedom of thought, in all the countries they conquer— 
and their aim is to conquer the world. 

If you doubt the truth of the above, look at the countries 
now under Hitler’s heel. Look at France. From one of the 
great states of the world she is being reduced to the status of 
a German dependency—stripped of the Republican liberties 
and institutions of which her people were so proud, rapidly 
being stripped of her heavy industries, and already depen- 
dent upon Germany in several decisive spheres of economy. 
Poland is being systematically reduced to a raw materials 
hinterland of the Nazi Reich. Polish teachers are forbidden 
to use any book for school instruction that contains the word 
“Polish.” In Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine it is forbidden to 
teach school in the French language. 


According to the Nazi doctrine of the “master race,” the 
nations of the world are divided only into Nazi “herrenvolk,” 
the master nation, and subject peoples. Hitler’s Minister of 
Agriculture insists quite bluntly that under the Nazi “New 
Order” the relationship of all non-German peoples to the 
German Reich must be that of serfs. “We have in mind a 
form of modern slavery,” he declares. “Higher education 
will in the future be reserved for the German people of 
Europe.” The purpose of this plan to crush out higher educa- 
tion and of making the rest of Europe culturally as well as 
economically dependent upon Germany is disclosed in an 
editorial in the official organ of Hitler’s so-called Elite Guard, 
the “Schwarzekorps,”” which explained in part: “We don’t 
want even the tradition of heavy industry, of mechanical 
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engineering, or of chemical research to survive outside Ger- 
many.” 

Such are the aims of Nazi policy. Such is the calculated 
purpose of the Axis drive for world conquest. 


Vote “Yes” on the Plebiscite, March 26, 1942. 


* * * 


THE DEFENDERS of finance-capitalism see “the free- 
enterprise system” crumbling on every hand. The rise of the 
New Democracies in Europe and the sweep of the indepen- 
dence movements in the colonies are not by any means the 
only signs of its decadence. It is crisis-stricken in the British 
Isles, it is shaken in every country. (A recent editorial 
writer) admitted that in North America as well as in the 
British Isles and France there are: 

A considerable number of honest and well-meaning people 
who have no great enthusiasm for the system of private 
enterprise which they hold responsible (not quite fairly, we 
believe) for the late Great Depression and for the low level 
of the standard of living among the wage-earning classes.* 

To prevent fundamental social change, in conditions 
which make such change imperative for the majority of 
people in a large part of the world, the guardians of “‘the free- 
enterprise system” need allies—or hirelings. In the quest for 
allies and hirelings international finance-capital, headed by 
the United States imperialists, is seeking to marshal under its 
banner all that is purchasable, all that is rotten, all that is 
declining, as well as all that is avaricious for a new period of 
large-scale imperialist exploitation. 

As Henry A. Wallace has pointed out: “In some places 
they are the feudal lords. In others they are the men of 
industry, some of whom were actual collaborators with 


fascist governments.’’** 


*Saturday Night, Toronto, July 12, 1947. Typically the editor has discovered that it is 
“not quite fair’ to blame the profit system for the evils that it produces. 


©*Madison Square Gardens, Sept. 11, 1947. 
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That is why fascism was not eliminated in the United 
States and British occupied zones of Germany. State and 
quasi-state organizations, such as that for the direction of 
agriculture, employers’ associations, sections of the economic 
administration including the coal and steel divisions, etc., 
were preserved and, in many cases, were left in charge of 
men who were trusted servants of the Hitler regime. After 
the U.S.-British decision to re-establish the Ruhr as the 
industrial centre of Western Europe there was a marked in- 
crease of the influence of organizations and individuals rep- 
resenting hangovers of the Nazi regime. 


Mr. Harold Stassen, seeking nomination as a presidential 
candidate, proposed as part of his presidential program that 
U.S. loans should be granted only to those governments 
which would undertake not to nationalize any industries. 
Because of Stassen’s emphasis upon that feature of his pro- 
gram, many people in Canada and the United States assumed 
that the Truman administration had not been making any 
such conditions until then. In that they were mistaken, how- 
ever. The British Labor government’s abandonment of its 
plan to nationalize industry in the British occupied zone of 
Germany and postponement of nationalization of Britain’s 
steel industry, were but the most obvious results of the pres- 
sure exerted by the ‘Truman administration. The announce- 
ment by the British government that its nationalization pro- 
gram is completed was its reply to the U.S. propaganda 
against Marshall-Plan aid to governments which nationalize 
industries. 

Following President ‘Truman’s speech of March 12, 1947, 
the governments of France and Italy were reorganized to 
exclude the Communist parties of those countries as a result 
of United States pressure. It is significant that neo-fascist 
movements emerged in each of those countries during the 
same period, encouraged by United States policy, and, it 
was asserted in France and Italy, supported by United States 
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dollars. General De Gaulle’s re-emergence as the head of a 
fascist movement in France was a direct result of United 
States encouragement and support. In the United Kingdom, 
during the same period, there was ‘“‘a resurgence of British 
fascism, almost as open and violent as in 1938.’* One of its 
prominent adherents, Admiral Sir Barry Domville, declared 
publicly that Jews and Masons “forced the war on Hitler.” 

In the introduction to the report of a Congressional Com- 
mittee published by the U.S. Library of Congress,** Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, commenting upon the fact that 
most Americans believe that the threat of fascism vanished 
with the defeat of Germany and Japan, warned democratic 
Americans that “there are many strong symptoms of fascism 
in our own democratic society which masquerade under 
other names.” 

The complete reversal of policy and attitude towards de- 
mocracy which accompanied development of the ‘Truman 
Doctrine is illustrated by the following contrast: During 
1947 there was organized from Washington, D.C., a cam- 
paign of violpent propaganda and persecution against the 
Communist Party of the United States. The questionable 
tactics of the so-called Committee on un-American Activi- 
ties provided the propaganda support for an unscrupulous 
scheme to get the party banned by law. During the same 
period, charges were dropped against a number of prominent 
fascists and Nazi sympathizers who had been arrested during 
the war on the charge of having engaged in seditious activi- 
ties detrimental to the U.S. war effort and calculated to aid 
the enemy. Charges were dropped without the accused 
having been tried. Practically all those individuals engaged 
again in public activities of a definitely fascist character but 
no action whatever has been directed against them. 


In Canada similar signs of a revival of fascist tendencies 


*Toronto Duily Star, Sept. 12, 1947. 
°*Fascism in Action. 
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emerged. The Dominion government didn’t set up a com- 
mittee or publish a study of fascism, but as the aims of the 
monopolists and the public policies of the Dominion govern- 
ment changed, all the ingredients of which fascism is com- 
pounded (whenever it does become an organized public 
force) emerged in Canada. 

Mr. J. S. Duncan, president of Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 
returned from Europe early in 1947 with an appeal to Cana- 
dian capitalists to oppose any actions which might lead to 
the replacement of Franco by a democratic government in 
Spain. Explaining that he had discussed this prospect with 
representatives of business interests in Madrid, Mr. Duncan 
declared: “They say that if efforts to unseat Franco are suc- 
cessful, it would mean his regime would be replaced by one 
of communistic ilk and they are fearful of such a change.” 

What sort of action did Mr. Duncan propose in place of 
action to unseat Franco? He proposed action to strengthen 
his grip on tortured Spain. “Obviously,” he said, “if the 
present regime could get greater co-operation in the form of 
loans to be used to purchase foodstuffs, the internal and 
economic situation would be eased.”’* 

During the year 1946 there was a marked increase in pub- 
lic demonstrations of anti-Semitism and anti-foreignism—two 
of the characteristic ingredients of fascism. There was de- 
veloped a violent and systematic campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and vilification against the New Democracties, particu- 
larly against Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. Big Business, 
aided by the Dominion government and some provincial 
governments, developed a violent campaign against com- 
munism in general and against the Labor-Progressive Party 
in particular. In 1947 and again in 1948 a bill to suppress 
the L.P.P. came before the House of Commons and passed 
its first reading. When it came up for the second reading in 
1947 the Minister of Justice suggested delay to give the gov- 


°Globe and Mail, Toronto, Jan. 4, 1947. 
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ernment more time to study the question. Later it was re- 
ferred to a Committee on Fundamental Human Rights and 
Privileges and no further action was taken. In the 1948 ses- 
sion the government did not intervene at all. The bill was 
defeated by being “talked out’? by members who opposed 
the fascist principle upon which it was based. The govern- 
ment did not condemn or oppose the proposal nor even de- 
clare itself opposed in principle to such a measure. To ex- 
clude the L.P.P. from the right to use national broadcasting 
facilities after it had conformed to all the conditions requir- 
ed to that date, regulations of the C.B.C. governing political 
broadcasts were changed. 

A Toronto professor delivered a speech against Marxism 
and it was promptly published in full by the most widely 
circulated financial paper in Canada. The Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce called for a national campaign against 
communism and the monopolistic corporations distributed 
hundreds of thousands of copies of a pamphlet presenting a 
cunningly distorted picture of communism and the Labor- 
Progressive Party. 

It gradually became evident, however, that communism 
was not the only target against which the offensive of Big 
Business was directed. The underlying purpose of the whole 
campaign was revealed with the unfolding of a violent Big 
Business offensive against labor in general, against wage in- 
creases and against the trade union movement. 


Canada, The Communist Viewpoint, Nov. 1948. 
* * * 

IF THIS (a revised Criminal Code—Ed.) becomes 
law, then the political party in office will be able to put any 
of its actions beyond the people’s opposition by declaring 
them to be necessary for “the safety or interests of Canada.” 
As I pointed out to the Senate committee, two courts sitting 
in different parts of Canada might have quite different 
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opinions as to what constitutes the real interests of Canada. 
But, in each case, the attitude of the government would have 
an overwhelming influence against the opinion of the ac- 
cused. 

If this becomes part of the law of our land, the govern- 
ment of the day would be able to forbid you to speak in 
public opposition to present conditions which are contrary to 
the wishes of a majority of Canadians. For example: 

—Foreign troops are permanently stationed in Canada, in 
peacetime, with extra-territorial privileges that were en- 
joyed by occupying troops in China until the Chinese people 
expelled them. 

—Foreign war planes enjoy the right (and exercise it) 
to challenge Canadian planes over Canadian territory and 
force them to identify themselves. 

—The ownership of much of Canada’s priceless resources 
of raw materials which are decisive to the development of 
a modern industrial state, is being alienated completely—in 
conditions which exclude the possibility of large-scale Cana- 
dian development of industries based upon such resources. 

—Canadian troops are under the command of foreign 
generals and are used for purposes such as the suppression 
of prisoners-of-war in Koje camp, against the expressed wishes 
of the Canadian people through their government. 

No patriotic Canadian can view this without serious con- 
cern. ‘The majority of Canadians are opposed to the trend 
shown here. A rapidly increasing number agree with me 
that it should be stopped, that popular action should be 
organized to stop it and that we should elect to parliament 
a majority of members who, regardless of party affiliations, 
are pledged to stop it. They want to stop the subordination 
of our country to the U.S. and follow a Canadian national 
policy. 

But if these changes in the Criminal Code are allowed 
to become law, then the party in office will be able to prose- 
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cute any Canadian who arouses public resentment against 
present evils. 

The anti-Canadian intent of Bill O (the new Code.—Ed) 
is seen in the possibilities of combining new definitions of 
offenses in a manner which would reduce Canadian citizens 
to a status inferior to that of the U.S. military in the bases 
leased to the U.S. For example: Section 60 would abolish 
the traditional right of Canadians “‘to excite Her Majesty’s 
subjects to attempt to procure by lawful means...” 

If passionate advocacy and agitation, that is to say, the 
right “‘to excite’, is outlawed then the essential feature of 
public debate is outlawed. The government of the day 
would have legal power to prevent criticism of its policies. 
A combination of that with proposed Section 63, would 
enable the government to charge a Canadian with sedition, 
and in certain circumstances even with treason, if he 
effectively opposed granting extra-territorial rights to troops 
occupying U.S. bases in Canada. Furthermore, by removing 
the word “wilfully,” the government proposes it should 
now be given the right to prosecute any Canadian whose 
words or actions in protest against this betrayal of Canada’s 
sovereignty might stir the conscience of a U.S. trooper 
and cause him to protest against it also. 

In brief, as the Labor-Progressive Party pointed out in 
its written protest against this Bill, and as I repeated during 
my interview with the Senate committee, the proposals of 
the federal government strike at the very sovereignty of 
Canada. They would in fact make the Criminal Code the 
legal expression of a new subordinate status for Canada 
and speed up the process by which the sovereignty of the 
Canadian people is being surrendered. Bill O arms the 
government of the day with legal authority to suppress 
Opposition to, or even criticism of, policies which subvert 
the sovereignty of Canada. 

If these changes are allowed to become law they will 
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drastically restrict the civil rights of all Canadian citizens, 
our sovereignty as a people, even our status in Canada with 
regards to citizens of other states. 

This is even more menacing to Canada because the gov- 
ernment did not see fit to deny, or to correct in any way, 
an editorial statement in a Montreal daily newspaper that 
it was introducing these reactionary changes at the behest 
of the U.S. government. 

The foregoing are a few of the several points which 
were clarified as a result of my discussion with members 
of the Senate Committee. 

I appeal to you, as an elected representative of the people 
of your Constituency, to use your influence to prevent the 
inclusion of such anti-Canadian, anti-democratic ideas in 
the Criminal Code. 


An Open Letter to MP’s from Tim Buck, Canadian 
Tribune, Jan. 5, 1953. 


Introduction/CHAPTER FIVE 


The struggle for Marxism-Leninism and against right oppor- 
tunist attempts to revise, emasculate, and eventually to destroy it, 
and for the victory of those scientific socialist principles which 
must guide a socialist revolution if it is to achieve the aim of 
that revolution, working-class political power—is an inescapable 
part of the development of working-class political consciousness. 
it is so because the pressure of capitalist ideology, and that of 
the petty-bourgeoisie which is really a caricature of the ideology 
of the fully-fledged capitalist class, constantly exerts itself on the 
working class and the working-class party. Revisionism is an inter- 
national phenomenon and its emergence out of capitalist environ- 
ment from time to time in Canada is quite “classical”. To say this 
is not to “welcome” it but to recognize how and why it develops 
in order the better to fight and defeat it. 

From Tim Buck’s writings on this question extracts have been 
selected for this volume dealing particularly with the attempt of 
J. B. Salsberg and Co., in 1956 and 1957, to destroy the party 
of Communists. That attempt was decisively defeated. But revi- 
sionism cannot be defeated only by discussion and votes, decisive 
as they are; a constant ideological struggle must be waged against 
right opportunism and for the working-class, Marxist world outlook. 

Dogmatism and “leftism,” which substitute phrases for specific 
policies — “infantilism”, as Lenin called it — also does great 
harm and must be combatted. Tim Buck’s writings on the fight 
against opportunism within the Marxist movement are very timely 
and valuable. He deals with Social Reformism, the CCF ideology 
in Canada, in Chapter 6. 
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Marxism versus 
Opportunism 


THE FIGHT to carry civilization forward is the fight 
for a new social order. The world is already on the threshold 
of decisive transformation and history confronts civilized 
humanity with the inexorable alternatives of “forward or 
back”. It is this that has lifted the fight for socialism out 
of the arena of theoretical discussion and propaganda 
speeches into the arena of decisive political action. It is 
this that makes the fight for socialism the supreme issue 
of today. 


Canada is ripe for socialism. Every phase of the pro- 
ductive process is developed to an amazing degree of techni- 
cal perfection. The productivity of the working people of 
Canada in factories, forests, fields and mines is one of the 
marvels of the modern world. Production, transportation 
and distribution are all highly organized and centralized 
and the operation of the whole economic life of the country 
is controlled by a few huge concentrations of finance-capita] 
through salaried executives and commercial and industrial 
specialists. “The capitalists as such play no part in the 
production of wealth in Canada. Their only role today 
(when they do anything at all beside spending their un- 
earned incomes) is that of jealous, grasping watchdogs of 
the rate of profit and the splendid privileges that their 
class enjoys, enlivening their well-fed leisure by the cor- 
ruption of governments and big time gambling among 
themselves for further re-division of the accumulated wealth 
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of the country and still higher concentration of control.* 


There is plenty for all in Canada. Even the present 
productivity is ample for our needs if only it is put into 
operation and this productivity could be increased fourfold 
if we once broke the deadening grip of bondholders, bank- 
ers, promoters, market speculators and all the rest of that 
horde of parasites best represented by types like Sir Herbert 
Holt, R. B. Bennett (Tory prime minister 1930-35—Ed.) 
and so on. 

There would be work for all with a six or seven hour 
day and adequate wages. The farmer would be guaranteed 
tenure of his land, the urban worker possession of his home 
and professional and middle-class people would be released 
from the terrific pressure of frenzied competition, debt 
and insecurity. 

There would be an end to imperialist war because the 
conditions out of which war grows would be abolished. 
There would be real democracy that would give freedom 
to the masses instead of only the privileged few, there 
would be educational opportunity and beckoning careers 
for every boy and girl, with adequate provision for all of 
us in sickness and a steadily reducing retirement age at 
which we could withdraw to a permanent comfortable holi- 
day in our secure old age. 


It can be done! It has been done. A hundred and eighty 
million people occupying one-sixth of the earth, the former 
empire of the Russian tsars, bear living testimony to the 
fact that these things are possible, are being done, and 
can be accomplished in Canada if we once secure unity 
of purpose to this golden end. 


It is here that we must take sharp issue with those 


®As a sequel to the noisome Beauhamois scandal, the public is now being enlightened 
as to some of the unedifying details of the textile industry, including some details of 
revolting means by which Sir Herbert Holt “made his way.’ (The Beauharnois scandal 
was an exposure of the payment of slush funds to the Liberal party by the great 
Beauharnois power corporation. Sir Herbert Holt was Canada’s biggest capitalist-financier 
of the 1930’s — Editor. ) 
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spokesmen of the C.C.F. who love to strike a heroic pose 
as socialists and reject the struggle for immediate needs 
as beneath them. This is the pose of the Ontario New 
Commonwealth (C.C.F. paper.—Ed.) when it sneers at the 
tremendous developments in France and declares that the 
policy of the Communist Party there is reactionary. This 
pose is beloved by the Centrists and many of the representa- 
tives of the Right Wing. For example, take the position 
adopted by McInnis (C.C.F. Member of Parliament for 
Vancouver East.—Ed.) in the letter read some time ago 
at the unemployed conference. His assertion in that letter 
that nothing worth while can be accomplished under capi- 
talism and his warning to the unemployed to keep their 
eyes on socialism, sounded quite radical but they served 
as a mask for complete evasion of the struggle. The clearest 
expression of this position was provided by Professor Have- 
lock at the recent convention of the Ontario section of 
the C.C.F. This “radical” became quite indignant at us 
Communists for interesting ourselves in such things as 
adequate, relief for the unemployed, organization of the 
unorganized, resistance to wage-cuts, the fight for unemploy- 
ment insurance and so on. From the seemingly lofty 
position of “‘socialism or nothing’, he castigated us in the 
following severe terms.* 

“The Communist Party, all over the world today, is on 
the way out. Their heroism gave them a definite place in 
the socialist movement; but now they have abdicated. Their 
policy has become such that the reason for a separate 
party is disappearing. When you have gone so far to the 
right as the Communist Party has you have sacrificed your 
integrity. It is we who must take on the whole fight for 
socialism now.” 

It is typical of the position here expressed that Professor 
Havelock has not been noticeable in the struggle for social- 


*Toronto Mail and Empire, April 11, 1936. 
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ism since that convention. He is possibly waiting for the 
national convention. But the struggle for socialism is not 
fought out in conventions alone and it requires more than 
avowals of faith. Beneath the very radical phrases of Pro- 
fessor Havelock and his type, there lurks the unspoken 
and often unformulated aversion to the unpleasant facts 
of the class struggle which has already cost the working 
class a bitter price. It is the line which leads to the policy 
of trying to reorganize capitalism into a harmoniously 
working system first as a stage in the “gradual advance to 
socialism.” It is the line which would eschew conflict or 
hard feelings between us and the ruling class and the line 
which waits upon intellectual conviction or a “change of 
heart” on the part of those privileges we challenge. 


But the winning of socialism means the abolition of pri- 
vate property in the means of production. Abolition of 
private property in the means of production means defeat 
of the capitalist class and defeat of the capitalist class in 
the face of its tremendous power and advantage, will only 
be possible when the working class and its allies are organ- 
ized, conscious of their objective, trained and experienced 
in political action and strong enough to overawe—and 
ultimately, if necessary, overwhelm the organized defenders 
of reaction. 


Socialism will not come as the result of a leisurely, 
decorous, process during which the speeches of Mr. Woods- 
worth (first national leader of the C.C.F.—Ed.), and Pro- 
fessor Havelock will convert the bankers, Senator Arthur 
Meighen and Major-General McBrien, it will come as the 
result of tremendous struggles in which millions of people 
will be involved and in which other and more immediately 
decisive factors than speeches will play a tremendous role. 

The issue of socialism is the issue of the class struggle | 
and the line of class conflict is not a question of future 
possibilities but of today. To elect representatives to par- 
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liament we must have an organized electorate. After having 
elected a majority of representatives to the House of Com- 
mons, the workers will need organization and training more 
than ever to prevent reaction from trying to “‘settle it on 
the streets”. In the final analysis, it is “organization or 
defeat.” 

The movement, just as the individual, which refuses to 
fight for small things, will never win large ones and it is 
quite obvious that the position adopted by some of the 
pseudo-socialists is merely a mask for evasion of the struggle. 
This knowledge must make us beware. On no account 
should we fall into the error of combating them with leftist 
phraseology. The best reply to their denunciations is to 
organize more workers into the trade unions, lead another 
strike or another struggle for relief, stop another eviction— 
or even recruit a few more members to the C.C.F. 

We are fighting for socialism. Not only in conventions 
and parlor discussion but outside under the conditions 
of the modern class struggle as they unfold themselves 
from day to day. Every working-class effort against the 
capitalist class is a part of that struggle. Strength begets 
strength and defeat breeds despair. Every working-class 
victory carries us forward and every defeat sets us back. 
We fight for relief, unemployment insurance and against 
wage-cuts because these are the most urgent immediate 
needs of the working class, because these struggles are 
preparatory to ever greater ones ahead and because retreat 
from these struggles, under any excuse whatever, would 
be to surrender the field to reaction. 

What We Propose, Report of the Political Committee 
of the Communist Party of Canada, 1936. 


* * * 


IF WE ARE to understand the parliamentary transition 
to socialism we must understand that a parliamentary 
transition will actually achieve socialism only if we are 
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able to achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat. That's 
true. And it has nothing to do with the use of the Latin 
term. In 1919 Lenin called upon the Communists of the 
world to stop using that clumsy Latin term and to translate 
it into languages of their own countries. But, Lenin didn’t 
say we should dismiss it as being of no importance. 


* * * 


I THINK THAT my ideals are just as deep, yes and 
just as consistent, as the ideals of any man or woman in 
Canada. But I don’t believe that ideals are abstractions. I 
' don’t believe that you can separate your ideals from what 
you want to do. Living in a capitalist country which has 
expanded as rapidly as Canada has, and which is com- 
pletely dominated by the ideology of capitalism, you can- 
not have ideals that are divorced from class relationships 
and your attitude to classes. Lenin said there are only 
two ideologies in this capitalist world: Marxist ideology 
and bourgeois ideology. Because of that, Lenin pointed 
out, revisionism is an almost inevitable tendency in Marx- 
ism, in capitalist countries. In his article The Historical 
Destiny of the Doctrine of Karl Marx, Lenin pointed out 
that the theoretical victory of Marxism has obliged its 
enemies to disguise themselves as Marxists. In his articles 
entitled Marxism and Revisionism Lenin gives a brief out- 
line of the various attempts at revisionism on the field 
of economic science, in the fields of politics, in the field 
of philosophy, and so on. ‘Then he points out: 


“The policy of revisionism consists in determining its conduct from 
case to case, adapting itself to the events of the day, and to chops and 
changes of petty politics. It consists in forgetting the basic interests of 
the proletariat, in forgetting the main features of the capitalist system 
as a whole, and of capitalist evolution as a whole, and of sacrificing. 
these basic interests for real or assumed advantages that can be gained 
at the moment. It patently follows from the very nature of this policy 
that it may assume an infinite variety of forms and that every more or 
less new question, every more or less unexpected and unforeseen turn 
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of events, even though it changed the basic line of development only to 
an insignificant degree and only for a short period of time will always 
inevitably give rise to one or another variety of revisionism. The in- 
evitability of revisionism is determined by its class roots in modern 
society. Revisionism is an international phenomenon... .” 


* * * 


THEN HE, GOES on: 


“Wherein lies the inevitability of revisionism in capitalist society? 
Why is it more profound than the differences of national peculiarity 
and degrees of capitalist development? It is so because in every capi- 
talist country side by side with the proletariat there are broad strata 
of the petty-bourgeoisie, small masters. Capitalism arose and is con- 
stantly arising out of small production. A number of middle strata 
are inevitably created anew by capitalism...” 

And he deals with the rise and influence of the middle 
bourgeoisie. Further along he says: 


“What we now frequently experience only in the domain of ideology, 
disputes over theoretical amendments to Marx, what now crop up in 
practice only over individual or partial issues in the labor movement as 
tactical differences with the revisionists, yes, and even splits on these 
grounds, will, all of it, unfailingly have to be experienced by the work- 
ing class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletarian revolu- 
tion accentuates all issues and concentrates all differences on points of 
the most immediate importance, in determining the conduct of the 
masses and makes it necessary in the heat of the battle to distinguish 
enemies from friends, and to cast out bad allies so as to be able to 
deal decisive blows at the enemy.” 


Now comrades, one could go on and read an immense 
number of similar quotations. My purpose is quoting these 
is to emphasize that Lenin, no less than Marx and Engels, 
considered that the continuous outcropping of revisionism is 
an inevitable phenomenon in capitalist society that must 
be fought by the Marxist movement. It is because of that 
that I feel very strongly the need to correct the tendency 
on the part of many comrades to treat this whole develop- 
ment as though the comrades that I criticize rather sharply 
only want to improve our party, they only want to im- 
prove Marxism; that they have as Lenin says, ‘‘something 


” 


new . 
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Consider what was ‘new’ in the political position put 
forward by the member of the provincial committee in 
Montreal, my answer to which is said to be the reason 
for him and five others leaving the party. He dismissed 
the secondary questions that had been raised and stated. 
correctly that: ‘““What we are confronted with is the problem 
of making up our minds concerning the doctrine upon 
which our party should be based.” He then declared that 
in the new situation in some countries, there’s no doubt 
that socialism will be achieved under the leadership of 
other than Marxist parties and that this produces a very 
important change in the perspective that we are faced with. 
If non-Marxist parties are going to lead, obviously the 
historical role of our party has to be reconsidered. There- 
fore, he said, we have to question the whole conception 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Then he read what 
Trotsky wrote in his polemic against Lenin in 1904, con- 
cerning the dictatorship of the proletariat and said: “Events 
have proven that Trotsky was correct and I want to know 
why this hasn’t been told to the people of the Soviet 
Union.” 

I am raising it in this detail to illustrate the fact that 
it was a considered challenge to the very concept on which 
our party is based. The quotation that he read was from 
the pamphlet that Trotsky wrote in 1904 against Lenin’s 
formulation that the revolution that was coming (and 
which did come in 1905) would have to include the 
struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, and Lenin’s 
formulation that the dictatorship of the proletariat is fun- 
damental to the transition of socialism. 

Speech to the meeting of the National Committee of 
the Labor-Progressive Party, October, 1956. 
* * ¥* 

THE ATTEMPT to raise the banner of anti-Leninism 

in our party was rejected by the membership. The ensuing 
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attempt to establish a pseudo-Marxist organization to fight 
the party was ignored completely by the working class. 
In each case the group which set out to disrupt the Labor- 
Progressive Party was rebuffed so decisively that, now, 
there is appearing a tendency to question whether there 
was at any time a threat against the party. Whatever the 
intention of comrades who voice that question, it tends 
to support the idea that it would have been alright for 
the party to have tolerated the attempt at revisionism be- 
cause it did not endanger its life. That idea is erroneous; 
aid or comfort to it can only obstruct the complete re- 
unification of the party and its supporters in public activity 
because it beclouds the essential content of the question 
upon which the members of the party have now rendered 
judgment. 


The struggle that had developed through the preceding 
year and which came to a head in the sixth national con- 
vention was between opposing political estimations of the 
role of the party in the achievement of socialism in Canada 
and, therefore, of its tasks and of what sort of party it 
must strive to be. The National Executive Committee called 
for the widest, frankest party debate on that issue, and 
the Policy Resolution for the National Convention pointed 
out: 

“The development of the Marxist party in Canada is of necessity 

a continuing process of struggle. The forward movement from outworn 

or mistaken ideas and practices to new and sound ones is fought out in 

relation to changing specific circumstances and the new embodies what 
is true and sound in the old. This growth and strengthening of the 
party of Marxism takes place, not as the private concern of a number 


of individuals but through struggle and criticism which are part of the 
historic process of the maturing of the working class.” 


Failure to debate such questions freely would encourage 
dogmatism and the sectarian methods of work that we 


have to eliminate completely from our party. Our party 
did debate the issues widely and freely over a period of 
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four months. The members’ overwhelming majority sup- 
ported the estimation and proposals that are based firmly 
upon Marxism as enriched by the historic contributions 
made by Lenin in this epoch of imperialist wars, struggles 
for national independence and proletarian revolution. ‘They 
rejected the estimation and proposals put forward by the 
self-styled “minority” as expressions of right opportunist 
revisionism. To dismiss the implications of that with a 
suggestion that it was solely ‘‘a struggle for leadership” is 
to deny the divergence of class interests which is the source 
of such struggles within the party. It is to obscure the 
fact that consistent struggle against revisionism is as ines- 
capable a part of the party’s ideological development equally 
as is the struggle against dogmatism and sectarianism. 

Dogmatism, rigid resistance to change, leftist sectarianism 
—these weaknesses are deep-seated in our party, they have 
beset it since the day that it was founded. Overcoming 
them is absolutely necessary if our party is to fulfill its 
mission and bring Marxism-Leninism to the broad labor 
movement. The struggle against these weaknesses as well 
as against all other harmful tendencies must go on and 
be improved in our party. Following the sixth national 
convention party discussion must be developed on _ the 
new party program. In the Canada-wide study of our 
new program every member of the party who seeks clarifi- 
cation must be helped in the most comradely way. As the 
Declaration on the Party, adopted by the convention, em- 
phasizes: 


“... This struggle of opinion within the party is a necessary and 
inevitable process of combatting ideas which reflect interests other than 
those of the working class and spread defeatism and illusions, in the 
course of which clash of opinion Marxism-Leninism becomes more 
and more integrated with the course of the socialist revolution in 
Canada. In this struggle, the party must be patient with comrades who 
make errors of policy and thinking and help them to overcome their 
shortcomings and become better Communists. Such a discussion must 
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at all times be conducted according to the party’s Constitution, which 
excludes factions within the party.” 


* * * 


REVISIONISM is the current of opportunism which 
reflects the pressure of bourgeois ideas within the Marxist 
movement. Reflecting the pressure of every upsurge of 
bourgeois reformism and the illusions which accompany 
it, revisionism seeks to eliminate the irreconcilable conflict 
between Marxism and bourgeois ideology by changing 
Marxism from a movement for the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of society through the conquest of political power 
by the working class, to a movement which accepts the 
idea that capitalism can grow into socialism by a purely 
evolutionary process of social reform. 

Revisionism became distinctive as a by-product of the 
struggle between Marxism and bourgeois ideology through 
the activities of Eduard Bernstein who gave the current its 
name. Bernstein was a member of the German Social 
Democratic Party. He was a member of its right wing, 
opposed to the revolutionary Social Democrats led by 
Marx and Engels. He was a member of the editorial board 
of the central organ of the party, against the opportunist 
right-wing line of which Marx and Engels fought constantly. 
Marx denounced the right-wing editorial board for wanting: 

*..To draw the teeth of socialism (which they have corrected in 
accordance with the university recipes) and particularly of the Social 

Democratic Party, to enlighten the workers, or, as they put it, to imbue 

them with ‘elements of education’ from their confused half knowledge, 

and above all to make the Party respectable in the eyes of the petty- 
bourgeoisie.” 

Eventually, under pressure from Marx and Engels, the 
leadership of the party repudiated the opportunist line of 
the right wing. The leader of the right wing retired. Bern- 
stein, who. had joined in repudiating the right wing and 
had become a revolutionary social democrat, was appointed 
editor-in-chief of the new party organ Social Democrat. For 
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some years there was no open challenge to the line of 
revolutionary Marxism within the Social Democratic Party. 
After Engels died however, Bernstein, whose authority 
as editor of the party’s central organ had become great, 
succumbed again to the pressure of the rising trend of 
social reformism that accompanied the world-wide upsurge 
of capitalist expansion during the 1890's. He dared not 
openly repudiate the theoretical principle fought for by 
Marx and Engels because, through fifty years of intense 
ideological struggle between various conceptions of social- 
ism and the means of achieving it: Marxism, Saint Simon- 
ism, Proudhonism, Anarchism, the Utopians, the Owenites, 
the Syndicalists, the Blanquists, and others, Marxism has 
emerged victorious: recognized as the sole scientific system 
of ideas and principles for the achievement of socialism, 
derived from the realities of social life, including the 
objective economic laws of capitalism. To have denied 
that would have marked Bernstein as an open renegade. 
As Lenin emphasized: “The dialectics of history were 
such that the theoretical victory of Marxism obliged its 
enemies to disguise themselves as Marxists.” Bernstein did 
exactly that. Under the banner of bringing Marxism “up to 
date” he proposed to eliminate its revolutionary content. 


* * * 


BERNSTEIN elaborated his notorious revision of Marx- 
ism in a number of books. Assuming that bourgeois democ- 
racy makes the workers partners along with the capitalist 
class, determining by their votes the social objectives of 
capitalist society, and that the political character of society 
can evolve from capitalism to socialism through bourgeois- 
democratic reforms, Bernstein essentially adopted the poli- 
tical conceptions of the British Fabian Society. Under 
the pretense of “improving” it to correspond with new 
conditions he sought to destroy the political character of 
Marxism, 
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It was precisely the political character of our party that 
was under attack during the period preceding the national 
convention. It was its political character that the revisionists 
sought to discredit. 

Several of those who led the attempt to destroy the 
Leninist character of the L.P.P. objected strenuously to 
their proposals being called revisionist, claiming that they 
were being misrepresented. In the interest of free and 
comradely discussion the National Executive Committee 
urged members of the party to avoid the use of labels. 
It is evident now, however, that they were not being mis- 
represented at all. It illustrates again that the scientific 
political terms of Marxism which have become synonymous 
with certain tendencies or trends usually describe their 
political content much more correctly than a number of 
quotations. That is particularly true of revisionism because 
one of its characteristics is that it poses as Marxism “‘seek- 
ing the new path”. A serious examination of their state- 
ments in the light of the charge of revisionism was the 
necessary first step towards recognizing that the proposals 
of the self-styled minority were inconsistent with Marxism. 
That has been illustrated now by experience. 

In his apologia explaining his desertion of the movement 
Gui Caron admitted that he had abandoned Marxism, 
proclaiming somewhat grandiloquently his new opinion 
that Marxism is inadequate to explain “‘reality as I see it.” 
Such a statement quite obviously is a voluntary separation 
of its author from the revolutionary working class move- 
ment. Instead of recognizing these words as the crux of 
Gui Caron’s “explanation”, the comrades who were leading 
the fight for changes of a revisionist character carefully 
avoided any reference to them. They “deplored” what he 
had done but found reasons for it other than the very 
conclusive reason that he himself had given. Instead of 
criticizing Caron’s desertion of Marxism they demanded 
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changes to make Marxism satisfactory to Caron. Failing to 
change the party to the satisfaction of those who reject 
Marxism, J. B. Salsberg eventually showed why he had 
not criticized Gui Caron’s repudiation. He informed a 
capitalist daily paper, for publication, that he is satisfied 
that “the C.C.F. seeks to achieve a profound social transfor- 
mation in our society” and that he would like to lead 
a movement of “individuals who have lost faith in commun- 
ism.” The reformist content of his statement is identical with 
the statement made by Gui Caron under the influence 
of Salsberg eight months earlier. But through the months 
in between the party members had been urged to repudiate 
what the revisionists described broadly as “the old’”’ and 
to adopt what they described equally broadly as “the new” 
supposedly to improve our use of Marxism. 

The terms and their unwillingness to define them bore 
a marked resemblance to the tricks used by Eduard Bern- 
stein nearly 60 years ago, but they were related to events 
much closer to hand. 


* * * 


THE 20TH CONGRESS of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union placed on record tremendous socialist 
achievements and adopted a plan for socialist construction 
through the next five years that is truly stupendous. The 
Congress brought forward a series of inspiring new Marxist 
propositions for the further advance of the working class 
movement to the world historical victory of socialism. In 
addition the 20th Congress exposed and condemned un- 
equivocally grave mistakes and crimes committed during 
the latter part of Stalin’s leadership. 


Seizing upon those revelations, emphasizing them to 
obscure the historic achievements of socialist society and 
turning upside down the lesson of fact that the crimes 
were against Marxism-Leninism no less that against socialist 
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democracy, the revisionists opened fire against Lenin’s fun- 
damental contributions to the science of Marxism con- 
cerning the state and the party. 


* * * 


LENIN REVIVED and elaborated the fundamental 
teachings of Marx and Engels on the state and upon 
the role of the state. The state in every class society repre- 
sents, defends and furthers the interests of the ruling class. 
In capitalist society democracy is not allowed to endanger 
the political supremacy of the capitalist class; it is formal 
democracy. The exclusion of the Communist parties from 
the governments in France and Italy, the resort to civil 
war against the elected government in Spain, the U.S.- 
organized overthrow of the elected governments in Guate- 
mala and Iran, illustrate Lenin’s point. Because of the role 
of the state, the transfer of state power from the capitalists 
to the working class is a prerequisite to the building of 
socialism. Such a transfer of state power even if accom- 
plished peacefully is necessarily a revolutionary change 
expressing a revolutionary change in the relationship of 
classes. Lenin did not at any time say that the change will 
never anywhere be accomplished peacefully; on the con- 
trary, he and Marx and Engels all pointed out that it can. 
But Lenin fought against opportunist attempts to present 
the transition from capitalism to socialism as a process of 
winning reforms, one after another and thereby reforming 
capitalism into socialism. That opportunistic pretense, he 
emphasized, confuses the social revolution with bourgeois 
reformism and, thereby, with acceptance of bourgeois 
democracy and its limitations upon the working class. 


The campaign of attempted revisionism in the L.P.P. 
attacked Lenin’s position all along the line. It was not a 
frontal attack; the revisionists proposed to “‘correct” Lenin’s 
definition of bourgeois democracy. Lenin’s definition is 
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not valid for Canada, they explained: capitalist democracy 
here can be improved, it may even be described as “in- 
complete”, but it is wrong to define it as “formal”. 


Needless to say, those who put forward that point of 
view did not try to explain it by Section 98, (of the Crimi- 
nal Code, repealed in 1936—Ed.) or by the “Garson 
amendments’, or by the new Criminal Code introduced 
by the St. Laurent government during its last term in 
office. Had they done so they would have found evidence 
of the formal character of bourgeois democracy, even in 
the changed relations of its attitudes to a United States 
soldier in Canada and to the Queen. 


The revisionists attacked Lenin’s postulation of the neces- 
sity for the transfer of state power and the consolidation 
of the working-class state both by flank and _ frontal 
assaults. From the flank they attacked Lenin’s position by 
the vulgar claim that, in Canada, social reforms can be 
gained and built up one on another until capitalism is 
reformed and becomes socialist Canada. And, as though to 
put it on record that they challenged Lenin’s conception 
and not simply the timing or method of applying it, they 
added that the “new” must include a public declaration 
that, R. B. Bennett and his like notwithstanding, an evo- 
lutionary transition from capitalism to socialism has always 
been possible in modern bourgeois-democracies. In other 
words, Marx and Engels and Lenin were always wrong 
on that fundamental question. 


* * * 


THE EXTENT to which the attempt at revisionism was 
aimed at eliminating Leninism from our party is illustrated 
by the attacks upon the organizational tenets that are iden- 
tified with his name. Some of Lenin’s historic contributions 
to the victory of socialism were made in his struggle to 
establish scientifically based organizational tenets for the 
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workers’ parties of a new type and one of the first signs of 
a revisionist tendency in the L.P.P. was in proposals to 
abolish democratic centralism. 

Several of the comrades who put forward such proposals 
did so in a sincere, although mistaken, desire to facilitate 
the development of united front relationships and activities. 
Put forward in that spirit, with a will to accept the decision 
of the majority, proposals for changes in our forms of orga- 
nization, our methods of party work, our policy or our doc- 
trine, are a natural and usually a fruitful expression of demo- 
cratic party self-critical examination. But, as the discussion 
developed more and more members of the party expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of the organizational principles 
fought for by Lenin. With that, opportunism on organiza- 
tional questions took the path that it already had taken on 
political principles and appealed directly to those who pre- 
ferred open repudiation of Lenin. The openly opportunistic 
assertion was put forward that “many of Lenin’s concepts 
of the party were suitable for Russian conditions but do not 
apply and are not suitable for Canada.” 


Note well that what is dismissed in the statement quoted 
above is not simply one or more of Lenin’s specific propo- 
sals but ‘“‘many of Lenin’s concepts of the party.’’ Consider- 
ed in the light of subsequent developments, it indicates clear- 
ly that behind the revisionist campaign there was already in 
very large measure an abandonment of Marxism. 


* * * 


THE 6TH NATIONAL convention of our party was 
without any shadow of doubt the most representative con- 
vention we have ever held and the elections of the delegates 
to it were participated in more actively by the members of 
the party than any other convention for several years. The 
social composition of the delegates elected to the convention 
was overwhelmingly working-class, they came after five 
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months of intensive discussion throughout the party. The 
advocates of the contending points of view had all enjoyed 
full opportunity to present their case to the membership 
and had taken advantage of it. 

The comrades who styled themselves “the minority” had 
presented their proposals and their arguments in support of 
them fully during the pre-convention discussion but J. B. 
Salsberg was given an hour in which to re-state their argu- 
ments to the delegates in the convention. The delegates 
voted in their overwhelming majority to adopt the proposals 
submitted by the out-going National Committee and the 
convention committees, rejecting the political line proposed 
by the minority. In this connection it should be added that 
several delegates who had come to the convention in partial 
agreement with the minority on one or other aspect of the 
differences, recognized in the convention how contrary to 
Marxism their position was. 

‘The documents adopted by the convention: the resolution 
endorsing the political line of the draft resolution, the Decla- 
ration on the Party, the Statement on the Program, the 
Federal Election Program and Platform, the new Party Con- 
stitution,* all re-aflirmed our party’s adherence to Marxism- 
Leninism but all showed clearly the influence of the inten- 
sive party discussion. 

The decisions of the convention were welcomed by the 
party members. A number of comrades proposed that the 
good work of the 6th convention should be carried further by 
holding a seventh within a period less than the two years 
called for in the constitution to deal with the questions that 
the 6th convention could not get at because of the in- 
escapable necessity to deal with the issues before it which 
were crucial. Our party was a better party after its 6th con- 
vention and every member of it had cause for pride, includ- 
ing those who had supported the position of the minority— 


*All published in the June 1957 issue of National Affairs Monthly. 
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provided that their concern was for the development of 
Marxism-Leninism in Canada. 

But, immediately after the convention had adjourned a 
number of those who had styled themselves “the minority” 
started a campaign demanding an immediate emergency 
convention. The fact that the demand was raised simul- 
taneously in a number of widely separated places immediate- 
ly after the convention gave an appearance of having been 
planned. It certainly evoked a question as to how serious 
were the leaders of the self-styled minority. They had parti- 
cipated actively in months of party discussion, they had 
participated intensively in the national convention; now, 
instead of accepting its decisions as marking a definite stage 
in the struggle for Marxism-Leninism in Canada they were 
seeking to circumvent those decisions by calling for a new 
convention. 

They exposed their real purpose very soon. Seven weeks 
after the party convention, the leaders of the attempt at right 
wing revisionism turned their backs upon their own high- 
sounding declarations. From attempts to organize under the 
pretense of a new way to fight for socialism, they descended 
rapidly to public adoption through the capitalist press of 
the perspective of social reformism. 


* ¥* * 


THE DECISIONS of the 6th national convention of our 
party correspond with the situation in the labor movement. 

In Canada as elsewhere the upsurge of the revisionist ten- 
dency, which became evident following the 20th Congress 
of the C.P.S.U., coincided with conditions which encourage 
social reformism. There has been almost uninterrupted ex- 
pansion of basic capital for more than sixteen years. Along 
with rapid expansion of capital there has been systematic 
inflation, especially of credit, and economic conditions 
which, in general, have been extremely favorable to the 
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growth of elements of the “middle strata,’ and of social 
reformism. 


There has been a rapid growth of the trade union move- 
ment and a very substantial growth of the political role of 
the labor movement. Since the war the trade union move- 
ment has fought and won some of the greatest struggles that 
have marked the history of Canadian labor. The unions of 
the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. have strengthened themselves and 
the working class as a whole by uniting their forces in Can- 
ada in the Canadian Labor Congress. The unity of the trade 
union movement and the militant willingness of the work- 
ers to fight has enabled those who are organized to win wage 
increases and important supplementary benefits which in- 
clude in varying degrees a guaranteed annual wage, union 
security, job security, vacations with pay, medical services, 
pensions and other concessions, along with a substantial re- 
duction of working hours. Not all the workers nor even the 
majority of them have won all these concessions yet and the 
tremendous growth in the volume of corporation profits is a 
warning that greater gains must be won. But the contrast be- 
tween the working conditions of organized workers today 
and those of 16 years ago is striking. To the majority of 
Canadian workers unemployment and wage-cuts seem to be 
things of the past. There is a high level of militancy, a wide- 
spread demand for social reforms and growing awareness of 
the need for independent working-class political action. 


These progressive developments did not wait until the 
majority of workers identified themselves politically with the 
idea of abolishing capitalism. Indeed, the gains are looked 
upon by the majority of workers as tokens of capitalist pros- 
perity. ‘That does not justify expressions of disappointment, 
however, because, as our convention’s Declaration on ithe 
Party points out: 


“We recognize that socialist consciousness does not grow spon- 
taneously out of the economic struggles of the workers. Experience 
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shows that for Canada to undergo the great economic and social trans- 
formation the liberating ideas of socialism must permeate the people 
and guide and inspire them. A party of Communists is essential in 
this process—to fuse the ideas of Marxism-Leninism with the struggles 
of the working people against capitalist monopolies, to give them 
direction and to combat ideas which would limit and cripple their 
aspirations,” 


* * * 


THE TRADE UNION growth and economic gains of 
the past 16 years mark a tremendous advance which has 
brought about a change in the Canadian working class. For 
the time being, the change is in its increased ability and 
readiness to exert its organized strength; to “go to bat 
against the company” for immediate gains under capitalism. 
‘The majority have not yet made up their minds that orga- 
nized political action against capitalism, to abolish “the com- 
pany,’ is a necessity. But a very substantial minority of the 
workers have made up their minds and the realization that 
political action to abolish capitalism is necessary will con- 
tinue to grow. The fact that the total vote cast for C.C.F. can- 
didates increased by nearly 70,000 in the recent federal elec- 
tions shows that labor political action independent of the two 
old parties of Canadian capitalism is growing, albeit too slow- 
ly. Because the text of the letter sent by the N.E.C. to all party 
clubs is printed in this issue of the Marxist Review, I shall 
not deal at length with this question here. I urge all readers 
to study the letter—both its estimate of the elections and its 
proposals for action to strengthen the development of inde- 
pendent labor political action. 


The growth of social reformism, which reflects the very 
transitory conditions of today, is not evidence that Marxism- 
Leninism is no longer needed; on the contrary, it is new 
evidence that Marxism-Leninism is indispensable to the 
working class. 


The main source of the present upsurge of illusions about 
capitalism is the frantic effort being made by the state- 
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monopoly capitalist governments to maintain the market in 
the face of the deepening contradictions of capitalist econ- 
omy. Enormous expenditures on preparations for war, reck- 
less inflation, fantastic efforts to keep surpluses off the mar- 
ket, all contribute to the temporary situation which fosters 
illusions. Such measures cannot overcome the insoluble con- 
tradictions of capitalism; indeed, in the long run the in- 
evitable crisis will be worse precisely because of those 
measures. Why does the state-monopoly capitalist government 
resort to these measures, which may be suicidal? It is because 
socialism is triumphant! It is because the idea of socialism 
now has captured the imagination of the majority of man- 
kind and the economic, cultural and political victories of 
the 900 million people in the socialist countries guarantee 
victory on a world scale. Historically imperialism is on the 
defensive. The appearance of acceptance of capitalism is not 
justification for renouncing preparation for revolutionary 
political struggles; on the contrary, it testifies to the breadth 
and the depth of the great battles that he ahead. Now is the 
time for every member of the party to act on the appeal of 
the 6th national convention in its Declaration on the Party: 
“We call on all party members who are hesitant about our future 
to cast aside their doubts and to join with their comrades to improve 
our party and strengthen the party spirit. Let us seek out members 
who have dropped away in the past year, or who have become pas- 
sive, and urge them to return to the party and its work and assure 
them that our party welcomes them with open arms.” 

The task of Canadian Marxists is not to change the poli- 
tical character of our party but to make it by consistent appli- 
cation a more complete embodiment of Marxism-Leninism 
in Canada. Used consistently, our world-historical viewpoint, 
by which the Communist parties of more than a third of all 
mankind are charting their course in the building of the 
new and higher civilization of socialism, will enable our 
party also to win the confidence of the working class as its 
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conscience and its guide in the advance of our class to the 
head of the nation to lead the people of Canada through vic- 
torious struggles for peace and for national independence 
to socialism. 
The Party Since the National Convention, Marxist 
Review, Aug.-Sept., 1957. 


* * * 


LENIN EMPHASIZED the international nature of re- 
visionism 50 years ago when he wrote: “The inevitability of 
revisionism is determined by its class roots. Revisionism is 
an international phenomenon.” It is quite evident now that 
the revisionism expressed in the League of Yugoslav Com- 
munists’ program has not been limited to Yugoslavia. 

In the discussion which preceded the 6th national conven- 
tion of the L.P.P., those leaders of the attempt to poison our 
party with right opportunist revisionism who, since, have 
gone over to open renegacy, used to protest loudly that they 
were still loyal to Marxism and anxious only to develop the 
struggle for socialism in a more Canadian way. That was the 
ground on which they tried to excuse themselves for be- 
coming traitors to proletarian internationalism and for de- 
faming this sacred principle of the world-wide working-class 
movement. 

In Canada as in Yugoslavia, there were glaring contradic- 
tions between the words of the revisionists and the reality 
of their political role. For example, while those pretended 
“Canadianizers’” were urging the members of the party to 
repudiate proletarian internationalism, they themselves were, 
in fact, the representatives in Canada of an international 
grouping organized around a political program of revision- 
ism. They tried to persuade Canadian Communists to repu- 
diate their internationalism by pretending to believe that it 
contradicts the Canadianism of our party. Their arguments 
were false and were recognized as false by the members of the 


party. 
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But, worse than the fact that their arguments were wrong 
is the fact that they were inspired by and were definitely part 
of an international attempt to undermine the world Com- 
munist movement and not at all by concern for Canada and 
the Canadian working-class movement. Their sudden pas- 
sion for “a new socialist alignment,” their demand for an 
end to the rule of the majority, their sudden vision of easy 
advance through the C.C.F., were all second-hand ideas 
which they borrowed from the revisionists of Europe and 
which, now, are integrated in “the substance and the letter” 
of the new program of the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. Their pretense of pro-Canadianism was an attempt 
to screen their anti-Leninism. 


Tito Exposes Canadian Revisionists, Marxist Review, 
Aug.-Sept., 1958. 
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Introduction /CHAPTER SiX 


Tim Buck’s review of M. J. Coldwell’s book, Left Turn, Canada, 
is included in this chapter. The reader’s attention is drawn to the 
review as an excellent critical summary of the essence of the 
C.C.F. point of view — the universal social democratic point of 
view of which it is the Canadian expression. Communists and 
social democrats part company on the basic, crucial question of 
the state: shall the state be left in the hands of the capitalist 
class, or shall, rather must, it be taken into the hands of the 
working class to build socialism? 

Mr. Coldwell (still, at this writing in 1959, the national leader 
of the C.C.F.) believes that the state is a “neutral” body standing 
above classes and that it has only to be put into “good” hands 
(the C.C.F.’s) to be a “good” body. But this concept of the 
state is unhistorical and unscientific. If the state has any political 
meaning at all, it is as an instrument of class rule. The capitalist 
state is the instrument of capitalist rule — and today, in the 
imperialist stage of capitalism, it is the instrument of the mono- 
polist oligarchy, the medium through which the system of mono- 
polist rule under state-monopoly capitalism is maintained. The 
social democratic proposals would leave the state where it is now, 
in the hands of this monopolist group, (The reader is referred 
to the booklet by F. W. and L. Park, The Power and the Money, for 
the facts about this monopolist ruling class in Canada.) 

The basic differences in viewpoint between the Communists 
and the social democrats, the C.C.F., are irreconcilable because 
they have to do with socialism or “not socialism”; with victory 
or defeat for the working-class cause. Tim Buck’s writings on this 
issue, Of which some are selected here, puts this question plainly; 
at the same time he points to the urgent necessity of cooperation 
on the immediate issues of the day between the Communists and 
the members and supporters of social democracy in Canada. 
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Communism and 
Social Democracy 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY is a working-class party, the 
party of the working class. We defend the interests of the 
working class and in defending the interests of the working 
class today we are defending the interests of all the people 
who are exploited by monopoly capital. Today, as through- 
out its history, our party bases itself entirely on the struggle 
for the establishment of a new social order. We extend our 
hands in the desire for fraternal cooperation to all other 
people working for the same objective and to democratic 
progressive people of labor, farm, church or other organized 
movements. But we are compelled to criticize the short- 
sighted policy advocated by the leaders and spokesmen of 
the C.C.F. because it is not helpful to the development of 
the working-class movement. 


Starting with Mr. Woodsworth’s* rejection of the word 
“socialist” as a suitable word to describe the party being 
organized at Regina in 1933, the leadership of the C.C.F. 
steadily developed all the characteristics of the social demo- 
cratic opportunism which had such tragic consequences for 
the people of Germany and Austria. Mr. Woodsworth con- 
demns the united front and advances the remarkable asser- 
tion that working-class militancy is responsible for fascism 
in his repeated assertions to the effect that: 


“so-called militant tactics where they have been used have only 
provoked fascism.” 


In line with the political attitude expressed in that state- 


“alist Woodsworth, first national leader of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
C:G.F.). 
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ment, C.C.F. members are prohibited from participating in 
united electoral activities and are discouraged from joining 
in cooperative efforts on the pressing questions of the day. 
They are urged, insistently, to nominate candidates in elec- 
tions so as to add to the aggregate C.C.F. vote even when 
the only effect will be to ensure the election of an ultra- 
reactionary candidate. The eyes and interests of C.C.F. mem- 
bers are directed toward occasional parliamentary activity, 
and nothing else, with a fine disdain for the realities of life. 

The main basis of this dangerous policy is the futile and 
disruptive hope of eliminating other labor and progressive 
organizations. Side by side with this opportunist sectarian- 
ism there has developed a tactic of satisfying the socialist 
aspirations of many C.C.F. supporters by generous use of 
leftist phraseology and assertions that the C.C.F. rejects the 
idea of the people’s front because the people’s front involves 
cooperation with non-socialists. 


Actually, this refusal to participate in everyday struggles 
and the determination to make the C.C.F. just one of the 
parties in the federal and provincial houses reflects a deep 
aversion to facing the unpleasant facts of the class struggle. 
It is this which deflects C.C.F. policy as a whole from the 
serious struggle for socialism and precludes consideration of 
the stages through which this struggle must develop and the 
class forces involved. 

We Communists, on the other hand, see the struggle for 
socialism in its entirety. We repeat today the words of Marx 
and Engels first written in The Manifesto of the Communist 
Party exactly 90 years ago: 

“The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests of the working 
class; but in the movement of the present, they also represent and 
take care of the future of that movement.” 

We do not believe that the defeat of the rich, powerful and 
ruthless capitalist class and the eventual abolition of capital- 
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ism can be looked forward to as a simple matter. Class 
interests and class forces under the leadership of determined 
men, nurtured on the confidence with which unchallenged 
supremacy had imbued their class, will create the same 
obstacles in Canada as they have in other countries through 
the ages. We are for democracy, but we are not social demo- 
crats. We are for peace but we are not pacifists. We are for 
democratic “law and order” against reactionary violence but 
we do not accept organized strike-breaking as democratic 
order nor constitutional cretinism as democratic law. 

It is not true that the Communist Party foregoes or depre- 
cates the parliamentary struggle. The statements so freely 
made that the Communist Party is an undemocratic party 
interested only in provoking violence and only prepared to 
accept socialism if it is brought about by violence and blood- 
shed, are false. They are unscrupulous misstatements of Com- 
munist policy calculated to serve only the interests of the 
capitalist class. 

We strive to unite the trade union movement, to build 
and strengthen the unions, to establish working relationships 
with the C.C.F. and other labor and progressive political 
parties and to draw them together through cooperative 
action into a common front, precisely because we want to 
utilize all constitutional possibilities and the path of united 
action is the one why by which the progressive forces can 
assure a parliamentary majority. A government of such a pro- 
gressive bloc, pledged to advanced social legislation, to the 
maintenance of democracy and to efforts to maintain world 
peace, would receive the support of the Communist Party. 
If such a government introduced legislation for the nationali- 
zation of the banks, of nickel, of electric power, of industry, 
etc., the Communist Party would support the legislation with 
all its energy. We are loyal and devoted supporters of all 
such constitutional efforts in the interests of the common 


people. 
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The Communist Party is not a conspiratorial organization. 
We are not advocates of force and violence. On the contrary 
it is the reactionaries who organize for and provoke violence 
in their effort to stop the advance of the working people. 
The Communists are a vital force in Canadian democracy. 


But we refuse to shut our eyes to the lessons of history. We 
refuse to advise the people to ignore the warnings of the 
tragic events in Europe and the bitter defeat that some of 
them have meant for the working class. The Communist 
Party insists that the one possible way to secure opportunity 
for such peaceful legislative advance is to build our trade 
unions, organize the progressive farmers and progressive pro- 
fessional and middle-class people, unite the various organiza- 
tions around a people’s program, arouse public opinion and 
carry forward the legislative program under the watchful eye 
and protecting hand of a wide popular movement; so con- 
scious of its purpose, determined in its aim and confident of 
its strength that the reactionaries would be faced with cer- 
tain defeat if they attempted to thwart the democratic will 
of the people. 

Such is the policy advocated by the Communist Party. A 
policy which looks to the utilization of every possibility for 
constitutional advance while, as an integral part of the same 
process, building and preparing the movement to block 
reaction, warning the people always that the exploiting 
minority has never yet given up its privileges, without resort 
to every means of struggle at its command, and rejecting the 
policy of opportunist sectarianism because it is a snare and 
a delusion which leads, not to socialism but to defeat and 
disaster for the working class. 


The People vs. Monopoly. Report delivered to the 
Eighth Dominion Convention of the Communist Party 
of Canada, held in Toronto, October 8-13, 1937. 
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IN CANADA sectional interests tend to divide that great 
mass of people of the social groups which, in Britain, went 
into the Labor Party. As Canadians turn away from the capi- 
talist parties they turn largely on the basis of sectional inter- 
ests. The Social Credit movement in Alberta is a characteris- 
tic example of that tendency. The average Social Crediter is 
in revolt against big capital, but is guided by sectional inter- 
ests. Similarly, sectional interests are finding their reflection 
not only in Alberta but in Quebec, and in Saskatchewan, in 
the farmers’ movement carrying the C.C.F. banner. These 
sectional interests tend to divide the forces which, under 
other circumstances, might have gone more or less entirely 
into the social-democratic movement. 

Keeping the foregoing facts in mind, let us consider what 
political changes must take place in Canada before there can 
be a national advance beyond liberalism. The three follow- 
ing important changes will be indispensable: 

a) There must be a marked growth of independent labor 
parliamentary action and substantial direct labor represen- 
ttaion in the House of Commons. 

b) There must be marked political advance in Quebec— 
ending the two old parties’ parliamentary monopoly in that 
province. 

c) There must be a qualitative advance in farmer-labor 
cooperation. 

Each of these three changes is indispensable to an advance 
beyond liberalism and in the struggle to bring about those 
changes the Labor-Progressive Party is going to become a 
major factor in Canadian politics. That is the line of struggle 
for labor unity and for unity between the L.P.P. and the 
GEE: 

All the factors I have mentioned show that the ground out 
of which the re-division of political forces is developing is 
favorable to us. We have all the possibilities to make the 
L.P.P. an influential parliamentary force. It shows conclu- 
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sively that everything depends upon what we do. Our poli- 
cies and our work will determine, very largely, which way 
the labor movement goes and what proportion of the people 
who turn away from the capitalist parties come to the Labor- 
Progressive Party. In deciding that, we will help to decide 
lots of other things, including the fight for unity. As Marx 
said in his famous 11th thesis on Feuerbach, ‘Philosophers 
have interpreted the world in various ways; the point how- 
ever is to change it.” 

Our task is to direct the course of the regrouping from 
social democracy to the L.P.P. We can do it, but we will 
never do it if we allow the idea to be nursed that, somehow 
or other, it is ordained that the C.C.F. must come to power 
before the L.P.P. can grow. 


Does the foregoing mean that we should not fight for 
unity with the C.C.F.? Of course not. What it does is to put 
the fight for unity with the C.C.F. on its proper basis as a 
long-term struggle, an ideological struggle, the struggle to 
win mass popular support for Marxist policies. Organic unity 
between the Socialist and Communist parties is the conclu- 
sion of this struggle, not the beginning. Comrades who argue 
that the struggle for unity means making concessions of prin- 
ciple to social democratic ideology in the hope of securing 
some appearance of unity immediately are only proposing 
the lquidation of our own party. 

In the fight for labor unity and cooperation with the 
C.C.F. it is obvious that we must struggle harder for unity 
on broad national issues which bring out the need. We must 
strengthen the local initiative of our comrades in the fight 
to win individual members or clubs of the C.C.F. to joint 
action on all issues of interest to the working people, local 
and sectional as well as national and international. Our ap- 
proach must be the most friendly. Let us remember, com- 
rades, there are tens of thousands of good militant progres- 
sives all over the country who support the C.C.F. because 
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they want a change. Thousands of these good people are 
idealistic as are our Own party members. We much approach 
these people with the most patient and sympathetic explana- 
tion of differences, of history, of methods of work. We will 
leave the name-calling to those spokesmen of the C.C.F. who 
like to indulge in it. 

Similarly, to win support for fighting policies, we must 
win C.C.F. support in the trade unions. We have got to 
strengthen the trade unions and this is a fight to win mem- 
bers of the C.C.F. Consistent, systematic emphasis on the 
triumphs of the Soviet Union and the tremendous role of 
the trade unions in the Soviet Union is going to be of 
inestimable value in this effort. 


The L.P.P. and Post-War Canada. Report to Labor- 
Progressive Party National Committee, August 10-16, 
120% 

* * * 

IT HAS BEEN evident for some time that the leaders of 
the C.C.F. have been engaged, in the sphere of politics, in 
what the Nazi high command referred to during the last year 
of the war as “disengaging action.” Specifically, they have 
been eliminating from their official propaganda and their 
concrete legislative proposals everything that could be used 
by the opposition capitalist press to justify its false charge 
that a C.C.F. government would introduce socialism. ‘The 
immediate political objective of the action was expressed in 
the statement of the secretary of the C.C.F. to its national 
convention that his primary interest was in winning an elec- 
tion, not in re-affirmation of principles. The method by 
which the transition is being carried through within the 
C.C.F. is identical with the method by which the policies 
of the European socal-democratic parties were “adapted” to 
capitalism. 

Without formally repudiating unofficial declarations of 
socialist aims, or the people who proclaim them, Mr. Cold- 
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well pretty well eliminates recognition of the class struggle 
from his book;* and he quite definitely limits the political 
objectives and tasks of the C.C.F. to proposals for measures 
which do not involve abolition of the profit system or action 
directed against its basic features. Mr. Coldwell establishes 
that limit without specifically repudiating socialism by pre- 
senting the need for “planning” as the supreme, overriding 
need instead of the need for socialism. Mr. Coldwell might 
be understood by some readers as assuming that “democratic 
planning” is synonymous with socialism—which, of course, 
Tee IssnOt. 

Indicating very briefly the vast change in world economy 
from the relative self-sufficiency of wandering tribes of hunt- 
ers up to the highly complex economy of Canada and the 
entire capitalist world today, Mr. Coldwell finds that the 
problem of modern capitalist society is that of inter- 
dependence. He thereupon formulates the key proposal in 
his book: “The answer to inter-dependence is planning.” 
But for the fact that thousands of sincere and progressively 
inclined people fall easily into the error of assuming that 
planning, democratic planning, is the complete answer to 
the problems of finance-capitalist imperialism, the appear- 
ance of naivete would be amusing. But consideration shows 
it to be anything but amusing. Taken seriously, and follow- 
ed logically, Mr. Coldwell’s philosophy would become a safe- 
guard of the fundamental interests of the capitalist class. 

Let it not be assumed that the book lacks denunciation of 
the greed of reactionary big business. There is plenty and 
strong denunciation of the greed and reactionary policies of 
the bankers and big corporations and substantial evidence 
to prove that the denunciation is well deserved. But Mr. 
Coldwell fails to draw the correct conclusions from the nu- 
merous facts that he cites concerning monopoly, ruthless 


*Left Turn Canada, by M. J. Coldwell, 
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capitalist exploitation and deliberate restrictions of produc- 
tion. 

The weakness of the book does not he in any lack of 
castigation but in its implicit assumption that the evils there- 
in condemned can be eliminated without abolishing the 
capitalist system. The entire book is permeated with the sug- 
gestion that the world is out of kilter but the C.C.F. would 
fix it up without hurting any presently legitimate interest— 
or for that matter any decent person’s feelings. In line with 
that general tone of the book, the political content of most 
of the proposals advanced is blurred by the indiscriminate 
manner in which ultimate wishes and immediate tasks are 
mixed. Mr. Coldwell tends all too frequently to describe 
what he apparently considers to be the idea] solutions for 
present difficulties in words which suggest that a C.C.F. 
government would achieve such solutions right away. That 
technique contributes nothing but confused complacency to 
those readers who are satisfied by it, and disappointment to 
those who think. 

The following example of Mr. Coldwell’s method is typi- 
cal. Referring to the evils of finance-capitalist domination of 
semi-colonial countries such as Bolivia, a phenomenon that 
he mistakenly refers to as a special “‘type”’ of imperialism, he 
writes: * 


“The sane solution to this type of imperialism is to bring interna- 
tional investment under the control of public agencies responsible to 
the people. Both the lending function, and the borrowing agency, 
should be public, and the borrower people should have the greater 
influence.” 


That formula completely misrepresents the political con- 
tent and role of international investment, as well as the fact 
that imperialism is the organic character of monopoly- 
capitalism. It is evident that there is no basis for such a 
proposal as a basis for immediate action because the condi- 
tions it proposes are those of the abolition of finance-capitalist 


*pp. 64-65. 
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domination. On the other hand the formula must certainly 
be rejected as a statement of ultimate aims because, when the 
forces of progress become strong enough to stop British, U.S. 
and Canadian finance-capital from dominating Bolivia and 
other countries they will be strong enough to end interna- 
tional exploitation, 1.e., international capitalist investment, 
altogether. 

Virtually every proposal put forward or suggested by Mr. 
Coldwell’s book represents the same technique. As though to 
commend himself to those who fear for the safety of the 
present social order he complains that “much that was 
good”’* was destroyed by the Russian revolution. He empha- 
sizes that, for one like himself, “it is impossible not to view 
with grave misgiving the future of Canada in a world in 
which revolutionary forces will be set loose in post-war 
years.” What does Mr. Coldwell propose in order to save 
Canada from “revolutionary forces’? The most complete 
statement of the political philosophy and objective of the 
C.C.F. that appears in his book is the following: 

“T believe that the kind of political democracy that has evolved from 
early beginnings to the British Isles is a priceless contribution to world 
civilization; and we in the CCF share with growing numbers of the 
peoples of Great Britain and the sister nations of the Commonwealth 
the conviction that this political democracy must be given fulfillment 


in the twentieth century in the context of full employment and 
social justice to all.”** 


There again, Mr. Coldwell uses a technique which can 
produce only confusion in the minds of those who accept 
his formula and only astonishment in the minds of those 
who examine its real meaning. Blandly ignoring the decisive 
questions of social welfare and class relationships, he puts 
forward as the ideal of the C.C.F. the political system which 
evolved in the British Isles and attained its highest develop- 


ment as the state system of the greatest colonial power of all 
time. 


py, 82. 
S%pp, 71-72. 
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Mr. Coldwell refers to “political democracy” as though it 
was the source and basis of Britain’s economic and social sys- 
tem, whereas the truth is exactly opposite. Mr. Coldwell eli- 
minates all consideration of the crying social and economic 
inequities at home and the ruthless imperialist inequities 
abroad of which Britain’s political democracy has, in the 
main, been the ready and efficient handmaiden. The con- 
quest and 190 years’ enslavement and exploitation of India, 
the massacre on the field at Peterloo, Manchester, the 
martyrdom of the simple laborers of Tolpuddle, the barbed 
wire concentration camps in South Africa, Amritsar, the 
British general strike of 1926, right down to the role of 
British troops in Greece and Indonesia today, each reminds 
the reader of representative events and periods in the history 
of modern Britain during which its political democracy has 
endorsed and defended actions which, for reactionary pur- 
pose and ruthlessness, had few parallels in modern history 
until the second world war. 


It was natural and to be expected that it should be so. The 
political system of the British Isles is a class system in- 
separably connected with the social and economic system of 
which it is a part and with which it developed. Political de- 
mocracy was evolved by the bourgeoisie of Britain to meet 
the needs of their imperialist system. To aim to change it 
to conform to the opposite class interests, to aim to make it 
the instrument for abolition of exploitation of man by man, 
means to aim to transform it. But Mr. Coldwell’s attitude is 
that it does not need to be changed. He desires that it be 
given fulfillment. But to advocate “fulfillment” of the politi- 
cal system of Britain as it was when Mr. Coldwell wrote his 
book, and is today, is to advocate maintaining finance- 
capitalist imperialism and the British Empire. 


* * * 


THAT MR. COLDWELL is conscious of the foregoing 
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is suggested very strongly by his emphatic statement else- 
where in his book that the C.C.F. 
“does not believe in socialization for the mere sake of socializing, or 
because of adherence to a set of rigid and dogmatic theories. We have 
said that if a private business serves the needs of the community with 
efficiency and without exploitation of its employees, social ownership 
may not only be unnecessary, but, in such circumstances, undesirable.”* 
... It is evident that Mr. Coldwell set out in his book to 
scotch the idea that the political aim of the C.C.F. is social- 
ism. 


Insofar as Mr. Coldwell puts forward proposals on mat- 
ters of immediate concern to the labor movement, the politi- 
cal character of such proposals is limited strictly to the 
general political concept of reform within the existing social 
and economic system. ‘The suggestions on public health, the 
suggestions on public education, the suggestions on social 
security, the proposals on taxation, which Mr. Coldwell puts 
forward as the ideals to be aimed at in what he calls a new 
social order, are each long overdue under the present social 
system. Indeed the Communist Party of Canada proposed 
considerably more advanced measures in its brief to the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations in 
1937, and produced conclusive evidence based upon govern- 
ment statistics to show that Canadian capitalism can afford 
to pay the taxes required to maintain such services and still 
make adequate profits. 


Limiting as he does the political aims of the C.C.F. to 
measures which will not strike at the foundations of capi- 
talism, it is not to be wondered that Mr. Coldwell takes a 
complacent view of Canada’s constitutional problems. After 
outlining the varied problems which confront us in the 
sphere of Dominion-Provincial relations and constitutional 
powers of the Dominion government he proposes that ‘‘as 
a prerequisite ... the basis of Confederation must remain.” 


*p, 194, 
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Inasmuch as the basis of Confederation as defined in the 
British North America Act is a compromise combining the 
related desire for capitalist development of British North 
America and the determination to prevent consummation of 
a legislative union, Mr. Coldwell’s formula differs little, in 
effect, from that of Duplessis. 

His interest in the fundamental problem of uniting the two 
nations of Canada through the establishment of complete 
equality for French Canada is characterized and bounded by 
expressions of satisfaction that “‘the early antagonism to the 
C.C.F. of some sections of the Catholic clergy has been very 
much reduced.” Labor’s share in the “new social order” 
which Mr. Coldwell describes is limited to the right to 
organize, the right to bargain collectively and the opportun- 
ity to participate in the organization of production through 
labor-management committees and collective bargaining. 
On all the foregoing problems the political horizon of Mr. 
Coldwell’s book coincides closely with the horizon occasion- 
ally indicated by the more exuberant and less dependable 
declarations of Liberal faith by Mr. Mackenzie King. The 
difference of course is that no serious Liberal imagines that 
Mackenzie King is aiming at the establishment of a new 
social order. 

There are some inaccuracies of fact in the book. While of 
minor importance in themselves, they are significant indica- 
tions of a political “state of mind.” Describing the birth of 
the C.C.F. in 1932 Mr. Coldwell correctly attributes it, in 
the main, to the crisis. He writes: 

“There was much social unrest throughout Canada. This might have 
produced no result more constructive than sporadic violence or popular 
demands for phony money. The Communist and Social Credit Parties 
were blind-alley developments of those tendencies.”* 

That is inaccurate and remarkably cheap. The Commun- 
ist Party had been operating from coast to coast with active 


*p, 19, 
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organizations in eight provinces for 11 years before the 
C.C.F. was formed. During those years it or its members 
founded some of the unions that today play a vital part in 
the labor movement in Canada. The party was subjected to 
severe persecution during R. B. Bennett's “Iron Heel” re- 
gime and its leadership had been incarcerated by authority 
of the iniquitous Section 98 of the Criminal Code nearly 
two years before the C.C.F. was formally established at its 
Regina convention. For Mr. Coldwell to insinuate now that 
the Communist Party was a product of the tendency toward 
violence generated by the social unrest in the early 1930's 
is somewhat less than responsible. 


Mr. Coldwell’s book was quite evidently written and pub- 
lished with an eye, mainly, to the Dominion election. (Held 
in July, 1945—Ed.) It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that the development of C.C.F. policy signalized by 
his book is simply an election tactic. Mr. Coldwell’s book 
marks the passing of a definite and crucial stage in the evolu- 
tion of the C.C.F. toward the role and policies of a third 
party standing, politically, between the dominant vested in- 
terest in the profit system and the prospect of a fundamental 
socialist re-organization of society. That role was played in 
every country in Europe except the Soviet Union in the 
years between the two world wars by the social democratic 
parties—sometimes called Labor parties as in Britain and 
Norway. The policies of those parties went through exactly 
the same evolution that the policies of the C.C.F. are going 
through—with disastrous results for their members, and for 
the entire labor and generally progressive movements in the 
respective countries. 


The fatal error made by the leaders of pre-war social 
democracy and now being repeated by the leadership of the 
C.C.F. is epitomized in the statement of Mr. David Lewis 
about being concerned with winning an election rather than 
with re-affirmation of principles. That is the apology for 
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adopting policies based upon the path of least immediate 
resistance instead of upon the principles of the struggle for 
working-class unity around genuine working-class policies. 
But the political path of least resistance in a capitalist 
country, particularly in a country of highly concentrated 
capital such as Canada, is the path opened up by the pres- 
sure of the interests of capitalism itself. It is the path of 
“adaptation” to the capitalist environment, the path of eva- 
sion, then denial and eventually open repudiation of the 
class struggle, to policies in which talk of a “new social 
order” is but a flimsy mask for maintenance of the privileges 
of invested capital. It is the path which leads the workers who 
follow it to confusion, frustration, defeat and despair. 

That is the path towards which Mr. Coldwell’s book 
directs the C.C.F. 


Mr. Coldwell ‘Redefines’ the Aims of the CCF. 
February, 1946, National Affairs Monthly. 


* * * 


TO STOP U.S. domination of our country and to bring 
about the sort of policies that are needed now in domestic 
affairs requires the bringing together of a political force 
which is not hamstrung by ties with U.S. imperialism, as both 
the Liberal and Tory parties are. It must represent the 
interests of the masses of the people and be able to unite 
them at the polls. 

The core of such a political force must be the more ad- 
vanced, politically active members of the working class, but 
the movement as a whole will not necessarily be committed 
to the abolition of capitalism. A broad people’s democratic 
political movement, today, will be a reform movement, 
proposing far-reaching changes, but not a fundamental trans- 
formation of society. That is, as yet, the nature of political 
thinking in the labor movement, and among wide circles 
of forward-looking Canadians. In this sense it can be said 
that, in the problems that it is bringing forward in domestic 
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policy as well as in foreign relations, Canada’s opportunity 
is labor’s opportunity. 

Now is the time for the trade unions to step forward 
as the organized basis of a great people’s political movement. 
The conditions demand such a movement. The terms of the 
resolution on Political Action, adopted by the Canadian 
Labor Congress at its Winnipeg Convention, (1958) des- 
cribe, exactly, such a movement as suits the conditions of 
today. 

The resolution adopted by the Winnipeg convention of 
the task of bringing together in united parliamentary action, 
the Canadian Labor Congress sets before the labor movement 
“an effective alternative political force based on the needs 
of workers, farmers and similar groups ... interested in basic 
social reforms and reconstruction through our parliamentary 
system of governments.” 

The above is definite enough to specify the interests to be 
served, and at the same time it is broad enough to embrace 
all progressive forces, including the Labor-Progressive Party. 

Contrary to the assertions of some spokesmen of the C.C.F., 
some of whom are officers of the C.L.C., the carefully drafted 
resolution adopted by the Winnipeg convention did not 
exclude Communists from the projected new movement, 
either as individuals or as a party, because it states specifically 
that the forms of organization developed should provide “for 
the broadest possible participation of all individuals and 
groups.” 

The Labor-Progessive Party solidarized itself with that 
sentiment in its public statement greeting the Winnipeg 
resolution.*Uhe LoP.P. said: 

“Canadian Communists have advocated exactly such a 
concept continuously since the day that we founded the 
Workers’ Party of Canada in the Labor Temple on Church 
Street, Toronto, in 1922. It was the central proposal that 
the L.P.P placed before the electorate in the recent federal 
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general election. It is right at the centre of the L.P.P. pro- 
posal, in our national program for the development of inde- 
pendent working-class political action and_ labor-farmer 
unity. The outcome of the federal general election shows 
clearly that such action, now envisaged by the C.L.C., is an 
urgent necessity for all workers, farmers, and forward-looking 
professional people.” 

While emphasizing, without any equivocation, its agree- 
ment with, and support for, the aim proclaimed in the reso- 
lution adopted by the Canadian Labor Congress convention 
the L.P.P. has found it necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that many of the public statements of the national 
leaders of the C.C.F. are in direct contradiction to the terms 
of the resolution. 


The main political line of the official propaganda of the 
national officers of the C.C.F. is to the effect that the execu- 
tive officers of the Canadian Labor Congress are planning to 
continue the mistaken and unsuccessful policy of the old 
Canadian Congress of Labor of tieing the trade union move- 
ment financially for political action to the C.C.F. Some of the 
national leaders of the C.C.F. say this plainly; it was boasted 
about in the C.C.F. national convention. 

This is directly contrary to the text and the spirit of the 
C.L.C. resolution. The Winnipeg convention adopted an 
imaginative proposal, projecting a united effort which cor- 
responds with the political state of mind of the labor move- 
ment as a whole and broad circles of democratic farmers, 
cooperators, and other middle class people. Their general 
politica] state of mind is characterized by unity in the desire 
for reforms. They want measures to raise living standards, 
strengthen the trade union movement, broaden opportuni- 
ties, provide social security for all and to maintain peace, 
but they are not agreed that any one of the existing political 
parties is the sole instrument by which it is to be accomplish- 
ed, or should be given control of the political movement 
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which will accomplish them. The broad people’s political 
movement envisaged in the resolution adopted by the Win- 
nipeg convention provides exactly the means by which re- 
form-minded people with different organizational] affiliations 
can cooperate in eelctions to achieve unity at the polls. 


The right-wing leaders of the C.C.F. and a number of 
C.C.F.’ers in strategic trade union positions are misrepresent- 
ing that proposal by referring to it as though it had been 
an unprincipled trick resolution to screen the shackling of 
the trade unions politically to the C.C.F. For example, they 
are declaring in British Columbia that the purpose of the 
Winnipeg resolution was to elect a C.C.F. government in 
that province. In the first political action conference con- 
vened at the call of the B.C. Federation of Labor the dele- 
gates were informed by a trade union official who is also 
a prominent C.C.F.’er that the conference was not called 
to discuss the resolution adopted at the Winnipeg convention 
of the Canadian Labor Congress. “We are not here to dis- 
cuss setting up a united front, we are here to . . . elect a 
C.C.F. government in B.C.” 


No official spokesman of the Canadian Labor Congress 
has verified these C.C.F. statements. Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labor Congress, addressed the Na- 
tional Convention of the C.C.F. and he did not indicate 
that he agreed that the words of the resolution adopted 
by the C.L.C. convention in Winnipeg were, in fact, only 
a screen for the shackling of the Canadian Labor Congress 
to the C.C.F. But it is significant that he did not specifically 
dissociate himself from that C.C.F. claim, although it had 
been made repeatedly in the C.C.F. convention. 

The Labor-Progressive Party has no narrow partisan in- 
terest in pointing out that the labor movement as a whole 
can only lose by such ambiguity. The trade union move- 
ment cannot unite its own ranks to win elections, either 
provincially or federally, if it demands that its members 
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vote only for the candidates selected by the C.C.F. The 
members of the unions in each constituency must be given 
a share in choosing candidates—as well as in financing their 
campaign. 

The majority of the politically active workers of the trade 
union movement want that. A large number of rank and 
file members of the C.C.F. want that, recognizing that it is 
the one means by which a labor-farmer majority can be 
elected federally and in most of the provinces. Tens of 
thousands of farmers will support this proposal. The need 
is for all of us who support this idea to fight to make it a 
reality. 

The L.P.P. approaches the possibility of organizing a 
democratic people’s political movement exactly in accord 
with the text of the resolution adopted by the Winnipeg 
convention of the Canadian Labor Congress—and in the 
spirit in which the delegates there voted for it. 


The resolution quite distinctly calls for the bringing to- 
together in united political action of trade unions, farm orga- 
nizations, cooperatives and democratic parties and individu- 
als who support the program of the movement and desire to 
join forces to give it effect. The resolution specifically sub- 
ordinates the question of structure to the necessity of bring- 
ing together all the organizations and individuals willing to 
act. The L.P.P. will help to accomplish that—at all levels of 
electoral action. It will fight to be a part of the new people’s 
political movement right from the beginning. L.P.P. mem- 
bers will initiate discussions in their local unions, in political 
action committees, preliminary conferences such as the con- 
ferences being organized by provincial federations of labor 
and will insist upon participation by the L.P.P. in making 
the actual arrangements for unity at the polls. 

Workers who have not voted for the C.C.F. until now 
will not be tricked into voting C.C.F. by double-talk. Aside 
from that, history has shown already that conditions in our 
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country require a Canadian organizational approach to the 
problem. 

As Canadian Communists pointed out when we were 
building the Canadian Labor Party years ago (the Canadian 
Labor Party was destroyed in 1927 when the Executive 
Council of the A.F.L. ordered its affiliated locals and central 
councils in Canada to withdraw from the Canadian Labor 
Party or face expulsion from the A.F.L.) Canadian condi- 
tions require that a democratic people’s political movement 
shall provide a type of organization within which forward- 
looking political activists can cooperate for the achievement 
of immediate political objectives by affiliation of their local 
unions, cooperatives or political parties and participation 
by all affiliated bodies in the selection of candidates, etc. 
(Steps to Power, 1925) That cannot be achieved if the idea 
of independent labor political action is narrowed down to 
support of C.C.F. candidates. 

The C.C.F. surrendered its claim (or pretense) to be a 
party fighting for a socialist Canada when it supplanted 
the Regina Manifesto by its Winnipeg Declaration. The 
C.C.F. supported St. Laurent in integrating Canada in the 
war drive of U.S. imperialism, in committing Canada to 
NATO, and in cutting Canada off from a big part of her 
overseas markets by joining the U.S. dollar bloc. The 
C.C.F.’s record of opportunist association with the very 
policies that now must be discarded and reversed, is itself 
a conclusive reason why the people’s political movement 
proposed by the Winnipeg convention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress must, genuinely, be new and broader than the 
C.C.F. It must unite for political action all the progressive 
forces in Canada. 

Canada in the World Crisis, October 1958. 


* * * 


THE TRADITIONAL terms and slogans which until 
recently distinguished the two parties of Canadian capitalism, 
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have lost their original meanings. In the past the Liberal 
and Conservative parties represented the competing interests 
of different sections of capitalism and the rival imperialist 
interests of Britain and the U.S. Those differences are now 
completely overshadowed. The decisive issues in Canadian 
politics today which led to the crisis of national policy, re- 
flect the radical change in world relationships caused by the 
people’s war against fascism. There are some differences 
between the Liberals and the Tories. The Tory National 
Convention which elected Drew as leader, committed the 
party to the banning of the Labor-Progressive Party; the 
Liberal convention which elected St. Laurent refused to 
take that action. The Tories are working feverishly to 
organize a pro-fascist electoral united front of all reactionary 
groups, from the right-wing Social Crediters under Solon 
Low in the West, to Maurice Duplessis’ Union Nationale in 
Quebec. The Liberals, on the other hand, are trying to 
appear before the people as a reform party—indeed, there 
is at the moment a marked similarity between the Liberal 
Party and the C.C.F. in that respect. 

To the extent that Liberals seek support among those who 
want democratic reforms, civil liberties and peace, while 
the Progressive Conservative Party seeks the support of the 
ageressively reactionary, pro-fascist, warmongering elements, 
working-class voters are correct in differentiating between 
them. But it must be emphasized that the St. Laurent govern- 
ment seeks to serve the monopoly-capital interests and clerical 
reaction equally as the Tories do. 

On the decisive issues which will determine Canada’s 
future, Canada’s attitude to world relationships, to Wall St.’s 
plan for war, to the scheme for an anti-Soviet war alliance of 
the capitalist states and the subservience to U.S. imperialism 
—the positions of the Liberals and the Progressive Conser- 
vatives are almost identical. 
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On those key issues the leaders of the CCF as well as the 
Tory Party support the St. Laurent government. 


The C.C.F. leaders, like the Social Crediters and the Union 
Nationale, try to create an appearance of differences by de- 
claring that they want this or that modification. In the mean- 
time, they support the fundamental aims upon which the 
St. Laurent policy is based. As far back as June 11, 1948, 
St. Laurent was able to boast in Toronto that his policy, 
“met with unanimous support in the House of Commons 
from members of all political parties.” During the Carleton 
by-election in December, 1948, the C.C.F. candidate com- 
plained that the Quebec Tory leader’s comments in favor 
of Canadian neutrality in the event of war were a breach 
of the “three-party unity on foreign policy.” In London, 
Ontario, during January, M. J. Coldwell gave advance public 
assurance that the C.C.F. group in the House of Commons 
will support St. Laurent’s proposal to commit Canada to 
the capitalist war alliance. The C.C.F. leadership support 
without any qualifications the St. Laurent government’s 
policy on the Marshall Plan. When opposition to his en- 
dorsement of the plan showed itself in the C.C.F. national 
convention, Mr. Coldwell threatened to label any delegate 
who voted against it as “being under Communist influence.” 

Like the right-wing social democrats in Europe, the leaders 
of the C.C.F. are trying to win recognition from the capital- 
ist class as “the last reserve of capitalism.” In the reports 
of an address to the Gyro International at Ottawa on July 7, 
1948, Mr. Coldwell was quoted as referring to representatives 
of capitalism as “men of our world.” He was quoted as 
declaring that Moscow’s line must “somehow or other” be 
broken down, and that “?t must be understood that no 
nation and no force can oppose successfully our way of 
life.’ “Our way of life” that Mr. Coldwell boasts about, 
is the capitalist way, characterized by all the crying evils 
that the rank and file members of the C.C.F. want to abolish. 
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The stand of the C.C.F. leaders on each of the above 
questions places them in the same camp with the Liberal, 
Tory and Social Credit parties, on the fundamental issue 
of Canada’s attitude to world relationships and the influence 
of that attitude upon the prospect for peace or war. 

To identify the C.C.F. with the anti-Soviet war policy of 
St. Laurent and U.S. imperialism, its leaders have changed 
all the emphasis in their political position. They used to 
lay their main public emphasis upon assurances to reform- 
minded workers and farmers that the C.C.F. was opposed 
to capitalist big business—sometimes, even that it was in 
favor of socialism, Today they emphasize only their claims 
that they are the most aggressive political enemies of the 
Soviet Union and the New Democracies—that the C.C.F. is 
a force that can be utilized to fight against Marxism and 
the L.P.P. in Canada. The national secretary of the C.C.F. 
declares himself dedicated to the struggle against Commun- 
ism everywhere. The official weekly C.C.F. national office 
commentary of the second week of December, 1948, appeal- 
ed, in weasel-worded language, for recognition of the C.C.F. 
as the only force capable of defeating the Communists in 
Canada. 

Today, when half mankind is aligned against imperialism, 
and the thunder of the liberating people’s revolution of the 
400 million people of China is creating panic in the war 
camp, when the democratic people in the imperialist coun- 
tries are rallying their forces against war and reaction, the 
C.C.F. leaders choose not to help secure people’s victory 
over sinister finance-capital but to help the imperialists stave 
off defeat. 

Where that path is leading the C.C.F. is becoming only 
too clear. In 1945 the C.C.F. leaders refused to cooperate 
to bring about labor and farmer-labor unity on a broad 
front which could have elected enough M.P.’s to have held 
the balance of power in the House of Commons. Their 
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excuse was that they refused to cooperate with the Liberals 
under any circumstances. But the election ballots had barely 
been counted when they started to cooperate with the 
Liberal government, supporting its change of foreign policy 
and the short-sighted trade policy which now threatens dis- 
aster for western agriculture. 


On the decisive issues the C.C.F. leaders do not speak 
as an opposition to the government, but as supporters. ‘They 
denounced L.P.P. appeals for action to stop shipment of 
Canadian arms to Chiang Kai-shek. In the Carleton by- 
election they tried to appeal to the most reactionary elements, 
on the ground that during the war Col. Drew had been, 
along with all the federal party leaders except M. J. Coldwell 
and Solon Low, a patron of the National Council for Cana- 
dian-Soviet Friendship! 

In Ontario the C.C.F. defeated one of its members of the 
Legislature, Bob Carlin, giving the seat to a Tory rather 
than allow his re-election when he refused to slander the 
L.P.P. The fact that Carlin was the choice of the 11,000- 
strong Sudbury local of the Mine, Mill Union, influenced 
the leaders of the C.C.F. only to make them more determined 
that Carlin should be defeated at any cost. This fight against 
united labor action now brings C.C.F. opposition to union 
endorsement of C.C.F. candidates where such could be 
interpreted as suggesting that the C.C.F. candidate is opposed 
to the imperialist St. Laurent foreign policy. 

The tactic of subordinating all other considerations to 
prove that the C.C.F. is capitalism’s best defence against 
communism, is pressed within the trade union movement 
wherever the national C.C.F. leadership is able to exercise 
effective control. On January 15, a Toronto paper published 
an interview with the man who tried to smash the Miner’s 
Union in the Porcupine gold camps by splitting it and set- 
ting up a rival union with the support of the local Commit- 
tee for Catholic Trade Union Action. This man did not 
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organize the miners, he only split the union which already 
existed as it was developing a great wages and organizing 
drive. He tried to create an appearance of public support 
for the government’s action in beheading the wage move- 
ment by deporting organizers of the Mine, Mill Union. In 
the interview this man admitted that he was on Charles Mil- 
lard’s Steelworkers Union payroll all the time he was per- 
forming that anti-working class service for the mine opera- 
tors. 


The labor movement is paying a heavy price for the 


attempt of the C.C.F. leadership to make the C.C.F. capital- 
ism’s barrier against communism. 


A Canadian People’s National Policy, Report to Third 
National Convention, L.P.P., Feb. 4, 1949. 
National Affairs Monthly, March 1949. Vol. VI, No. 2. 


Introduction /CHAPTER SEVEN 


During the latter part of the Second World War (1939-45) 
the Labor-Progressive Party raised in the labor movement the 
urgent question of post-war conditions in Canada, about which 
millions of Canadians were concerned. Would the working-class 
movement permit the return to the conditions of the 1930°s? Or 
would it fight for new national policies? The party reminded the 
labor and farm movements that the economic crisis of 1929-33 
was followed by only a partial recovery in the middle 1930's, and 
that in 1938, on the eve of the war, another cyclical economic 
crisis was unfolding. It was the war and war production which 
interrupted this economic crisis. 

The L.P.P. advanced a whole program of economic and social 
reforms designed to curb the powers of monopoly capital and to 
compel the capitalist government to enact laws to force the mono- 
polies to disgorge part of their huge war profits to pay for these 
reforms. Prosperity in peace, or depression and war? This was 
the question the party posed before the Canadian workers and 
farmers. The path to peace and security was pointed out by the 
party, and it emphasized always that these desirable goals would 
be achieved, not by relying on the “good will” or “generosity” of 
the monopolists and their government, but only by the operation 
of new policies in a united and militant labor movement, in co- 
operation with the farmers. 

The working class fought many bitter battles at this time, the 
highlight being the great Ford strike of 1945, at the end of the 
war, in Windsor, when for 99 days the United Automobile Workers 
fought on the picket line for union security. 

In this chapter Tim Buck recounts the position of the Labor- 
Progressive Party on the postwar issues which were sharpened by 
the victory over the Hitlerite armies, a victory made possible 
by the anti-fascist coalition, at the heart of which was the U.S.S.R.,. 
and by the people’s united front against fascism which grew up 
in Canada and in all the belligerent countries. 
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Canada and the 
World Crisis 


THE QUESTION that will confront every Canadian in 
the next few months is: ‘For or against policies in accord with 
the Crimea decisions?” It is important! Canada is the fourth 
largest producer in the United Nations and Canada depends 
more than any other country in the world upon policies such 
as were outlined in the Teheran and Crimea conferences. 
The opposition which I have indicated will be backed up by 
all sorts of tricks from people who will say, ““We agree with 
all the decisions made at Yalta, we agree with the destruction 
of the military potential of Germany, but these things re- 
quire no action in Canada, they require no changes in Cana- 
dian policy.” Such arguments will be wrong. The policies 
decided on at Yalta will come to life only as the over-all 
result of the policies of every nation. World policies are, and 
can only be, the sum total of all the national policies. If the 
nations don’t adopt national policies based on the Crimea 
decisions how on earth shall we have ‘Crimea’ policies 
throughout the world? 

A few people, like Mr. Dennison,* take the position that 
if the people don’t want a C.C.F. government then it is best 
that they should have reaction and economic chaos. Well, I'll 
fight for jobs and peace in the post-war years. If by good 
luck my eldest son comes back from Italy I want him to be 
able to raise his children in a different sort of world to what 
we lived in through the past thirty-odd years. I don’t want 
my grandchildren to live through two cruelly devastating 
world wars in half a life-time! I don’t want them to emerge 


®William Dennison of Toronto, a prominent member of the C.C.F. 
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from school into a world of unemployment, flop-houses, 
unemployed camps and freights; I prefer that they shall grow 
up in a world of peace, with jobs and opportunity for all. 
That’s what I’ve always fought for, and that’s what I intend 
to fight for after this war. 

In addition to domestic changes, Canada must have new 
foreign policies based upon her new aims. “Why does Can- 
ada need different foreign policies?” you ask. The simplest 
answer would be, ‘‘For the same reason that Britain is adopt- 
ing different foreign policies.” In addition to that, because 
before the war, under the pretence that we had no foreign 
policy, every Canadian government supported wrong policies 
at the wrong time. There was our support to Mussolini, the 
dropping of our proposal for sanctions against him during 
his conquest of Ethiopia. ‘There was our tolerance and bene- 
volent neutrality to Hitler and Britain’s direct financial assis- 
tance to him. Our policy in Spain. Our support of Munich. 
Our general support to Chamberlain. All those policies were 
carried through under the pretence that Canada had no 
foreign policy and no commitments. All those policies that 
Canada supported before the war, now stand condemned by 
history and repudiated by the leaders of world democracy. 
It is high time that Canada repudiated them also by adopting 
other policies. 

What sort of policy does Canada need? First of all let us 
recognize that the deepest yearning of all people of the world 
will be the yearning for peace, for a secure peace, a people’s 
peace. Next to that will be the yearning for jobs, secure jobs, 
jobs which provide not merely bread and butter but hope 
for a better future. Our domestic and foreign policies must 
be based squarely upon those aims. 

First of all, Canada must make a contribution to the estab- 
lishment of new world relationships and aims by publicly 
accepting the responsibilities that should be accepted by a 
sovereign power. I agree with Dr. James R. Mutchmor, secre- 
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tary of the Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the 
United Church of Canada, when he says: 

“It is also desirable that at the earliest possible date Canada have 

a Minister of External Affairs who is not also burdened with the heavy 

duties of the Prime Ministership. The plain fact is that the Canadian 

Parliament has spent more time on the price of British Columbia 

strawberries, and the incidence of Bang’s disease in Ontario dairy 
herds, than upon Canada and external affairs.” 


We have been pressing for that for more than 10 years. 


Second, Canada must declare herself willing to share re- 
sponsibility for world security even if it means maintaining 
a standing army to help prevent aggression. I for one public- 
ly change the position I always held before the war on this 
question. If Canada adopts foreign policies based upon the 
Crimea agreements I for one shall agree to the maintenance 
of Canadian armed forces as part of our national obligation 
for the maintenance of world security. 


Third, Canada must declare herself ready and willing to 
give mutual aid on a large scale to the liberated states of 
Europe. Last week our government advanced $15 million 
credit to the government of Czechoslovakia. Well, $15 mil- 
lion is a substantial token but, to rebuild Czechoslovakia and 
keep Canadian business busy, many times $15 million of 
credit will have to be given to Britain and the liberated 
countries. It will have to aggregate five to eight hundred 
million a year for the next five years. That is the only way we 
can help adequately to get them on their feet and restore 
their purchasing power. 


* * * 


There has been taking place in Mexico City throughout 
the past 10 days a conference to plan permanent peace and 
security on the western hemisphere. ‘This is part of the orga- 
nization of the nations of the western hemisphere to play 
their full role in the maintenance of world security. Every 
democratic nation of the Americas is there except Canada. 
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Why was no Canadian delegation sent? Has Canada nothing 
to contribute? The only nation in the western hemisphere 
that has contributed more than Canada to the United 
Nations’ effort is the United States. Canada should accept 
both her responsibilties and the mutual benefits that come 
of being a member of the western hemisphere. Nothing less 
must satisfy the Canadian people.* 

And finally, the democratic people of Canada, and particu- 
larly the trade union movement, must press upon the King 
government to ensure that Canada’s delegation to the San 
Francisco conference of the United Nations shall represent 
the new point of view. And that point of view can best be 
expressed if labor is included in any delegation representing 
Canada. 

The labor movement must get into this fight to carry 
through the policies made possible at the Crimea conference. 
No class in Canada has more to gain, no class in Canada has 
more to lose if we fail to carry them through. That is why 
we deplore and fight against the cynical defeatism of the 
leaders of the C.C.F. We must show our people that the 
possibilities can only be crystallized if the progressive forces 
can be united in the fight for them. 


The fight for the policies laid down at Crimea, for Cana- 
dian policies based on them, will be the fight for all the 
things progressive workers have dreamt of for years. One of 
the possibilities was demonstrated by the World Labor Con- 
ference in London where 60 million workers joined through 
their representatives into a new labor organization. Through 
the new international labor organization the labor movement 
of the world is going to share in the shaping of world poli- 
cies after the war. 


It will be a fight not only for things progressive people 


*Since the above was written the Conference passed the Act of Chapultepec, Paragraph 
4, Section 1 of the Act states: “The new situation in the world makes more imperative 
than ever the union and solidarity of the American peoples, for the defense of their 
rights and the maintenance of international peace.” Everything in the Act emphasizes 
the need for Canada becoming a signatory to it. 
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have dreamed of but, simultaneously, to defeat the policies 
which we used to know so well, such as those personified by 
R. B. Bennett of Iron Heel “fame,” who told the workers 
that “poverty is a boon, it teaches us humility.” It will be a 
fight against the policies personified by Arthur Meighen who 
is so proud to announce that what Canada will need after 
the war is to get back to the good old policies of the hickory 
stick days so workers can “relearn the lessons of hard work, 
honesty and thrift.” It will be a fight against the policies of 
John Bracken, George Drew, Duplessis, all those who in one 
disguise or another want to establish reactionary toryism in 
power. It will not be so much a fight against any individual 
member of any party but the fight of all those people who 
stand for policies based on the Crimea declaration against all 
those who oppose them, damn them with faint praise, or try 
to prevent them from going into operation. 

Can we win? [ll say we can win! Study the Gallup Poll. 
The best evidence that we can win is to be seen in the chane- 
ing point of view of one of the leading ideologists of the 
social democratic movement. If you would ask a member of 
the C.C.F. who reads: “Who is the outstanding theoretician 
whom you C.C.F.’ers follow?” he would say Professor Harold 
Laski. Harold Laski has revised his opinions recently. He has 
recently written the following: 


“The chance of a new dark age, even after victory, is very great. 
It approaches something akin to certainty if men and women of the 
Left are separated by their minor differences instead of united by 
their major identities. The first principle of wisdom in the age after 
victory is a great coalition of the progressive forces, a coalition that 
insists that there is no meaning in freedom save as its basis is 
equality. It will be hard to get that principle accepted. It will meet 
with hostility from every sort of vested interest, from forces on the 
Left as well as from forces on the Right. It will mean compromises 
we shall not like, alliances about which we are unhappy. But unless 
we give all of ourselves to making this principle valid, we shall find 
that we have defeated one set of barbarians only to become the slaves 


of another set.” 
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I ask every serious-minded, objective member of the C.C.F. 
if he can listen to the words of Harold Laski and still say to 
himself that he is sure that William Dennison, M. J. Cold- 
well, F. R. Scott, David Lewis and others are right in their 
adventurist tactic of favoring a Tory-Liberal coalition gov- 
ernment as the outcome of the coming election.* 


My friends, the decisions arrived at at Crimea show that 
the policies agreed on at Teheran were not simply wishful 
thinking, not merely pious wishes. They were the fundamen- 
tal policies upon which the three leaders of the United 
Nations agreed that there was a chance for a complete re- 
construction of the world in a democratic way. These things 
and the prospect that they will be carried out, which we can 
already see, show that the editor of Le Canada was correct 
when he wrote “the sun is rising.’ He could have written, 
“Out of the war is coming a new world.” The people will 
have to fight for it, but the people are going to win. People 
are going to win because men who think, as well as feel, are 
beginning to recognize that the war has changed the world. 


The war has abolished many of the old conflicts and prob- 
lems. The war has brought forward new problems, at a 
higher level, which will be solved in new ways by new 
methods. We see examples of it in France, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and other countries in Europe already. We shall raise our- 
selves and raise the world to a higher level of civilization. 
We shall take a long stride forward to that happy, secure and 
prosperous world. I appeal to you. Make sure that every man 
and woman within sound of your voice shall know that these 
things will be decided in the forthcoming elections. We must 
elect men who will fight in the next House of Commons for 
policies such as I have outlined here. If you want the future 
that has been made possible by the Crimea conference, if 
you want a new world in which democracy will set itself the 
aim of the Abolition of Poverty!, I call upon you to get into 


°A federal election was held in July, 1945. 
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the fight now. Make sure that after the next election, Labor 
Will Be a Partner in the Government of Canada! 


The Crimea Decisions and Your Future, 1944. 


* * * 


THE MONOPOLIES and the government are masking 
their policy of raising prices by a highly-organized propa- 
ganda campaign to delude the masses of the people with the 
fallacious idea that the trade union movement is to blame 
for price increases. The fundamental facts about prices and 
inflation, and the causes of inflation, are being recklessly 
misrepresented. Mr. Donald Gordon declares that wage in- 
creases of more than 10 cents an hour are liable to bring 
on inflation. Mr. Gordon’s arguments being more threaten- 
ing than convincing, Mr. Abbott, Minister of National De- 
fence and Acting Minister of Finance, is put forward to com- 
mit the Dominion Department of Finance to a completely 
false presentation of the relationship between wages and in- 
flation. (Mr. Gordon was then Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board.—Ed.) 


The government’s propaganda misrepresents the sources 
of inflation and thereby obscures the real danger. ‘The dan- 
ger of inflation does not start with wages. This can be illus- 
trated by the situation in Canada today. In our country there 
are inflationary factors at work, and they are well known to 
every economist who understands his business. ‘They are, 
basically, the tremendous governmental borrowings from 
the banks, the expansion of commercial bank credit and 
the long term trend towards increasing velocity of circula- 
tion. These are the decisive inflationary factors, not wages. 
These factors each emphasize the inflationary trend in Cana- 
dian economy but they do not at the present time constitute 
a serious immediate threat of inflation unless, as a result of 
some catastrophe, national production is allowed to decline 
instead of being expanded tremendously as is now possible. 
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Certainly the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board should know these things and explain them clearly 
to the people. 

Our national production has doubled; we must consume 
more if full employment is to be maintained. But, the ma- 
jority of our people do not yet receive incomes big enough 
to enable them to buy an adequate supply of even the neces- 
sities of life. 


* * * 


THE SECOND national convention of the Labor- 
Progressive Party (in 1946—Ed.) was correct in declaring 
that the fight to abolish substandard wage levels and to raise 
the general level of wages is a fight in the interest of Canada 
as a whole.* Those figures also emphasize the cynical, cold- 
blooded character of the tactics being utilized by big indus- 
try all across the country. The Montreal Cottons Corpora- 
tion at Valleyfield, Quebec, imports thugs and provokes vio- 
lence in its efforts to smash the textile workers’ picket line. 
Stelco in Hamilton resorts to measures only a little short of 
the setting up of a separate feudal regime, independent of the 
laws of the country. In the hope of weakening the solidarity 
of the workers, local politicians agitate to enable Col. George 
Drew to send in provincial police so as to establish, outside, 
an armed guard for the feudal regime already operating in- 
side. Massey-Harris Corporation closes down for vacations 
and stock-taking, but spreads a scare story to the effect that 
the shutdown is forced upon the company by steel shortages 
due to the strike. 


The big corporations are resorting to increasingly un- 
scrupulous measures. ‘Their aim is to force workers back to 
the conditions which prevailed before the war, to re-establish 
their own complete and unquestioned control of the wage 


°For Peace, Progress, Socialism. Report of Second National Convention of the Labor- 
Progressive Party, page 25 
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levels at which workers are hired and the conditions under 
which they work. 


The bosses will not succeed in their plan. They cannot 
prevent wage increases if the present high degree of labor 
solidarity is maintained. The war changed the world and 
in changing the world it changed the labor movement— 
including the labor movement in Canada. Labor, by its self- 
discipline and self-sacrifice, earned a new status in Canada 
during the war. This new status and the spirit of solidarity 
which accompanies it has transformed wage struggles from 
desperate battles to maintain picket lines into political strug- 
gles in which the workers are supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the people, and the government has been com- 
pelled to retreat inch by inch from its original position of 
“no wage increase over five cents an hour.” 

That is why lake seamen, lumber workers, chemical work- 
ers, mine workers, sections of the electrical workers and many 
others have secured wage increases in spite of the hard-faced 
opposition of monopoly-capital. That is why the labor move- 
ment is confident that, despite the manoeuvres of the King 
government and the ruthless opposition of the steel and rub- 
ber and electrical interests, the strikes of the steel, rubber 
and electrical workers will be won! That is why democratic 
Canadians demand that the Dominion government take the 
three steel plants over, settle with the workers and maintain 
steel production until the corporations are ready to negotiate 
an agreement with the union. That is why there is increasing 
confidence throughout the ranks of the labor movement that 
now is the time to abolish sub-standard wages, to build up 
the trade union movement, and to win for the working 
people increased authority in determining what their living 
standards shall be. 


Canada on the Threshold of a New Era. Text of ad- 
dress to the Annual Labor Festival, Toronto, August 
11, 1946. 


Introduction /CHAPTER EIGHT 


In 1947 a far-reaching change of policy was designed by the 
Liberal government and made public by Minister of Finance 
Abbott in his budget speech of that year. This policy became 
known as the “Abbott Plan”. It was the Canadian counterpart 
of the U.S. Marshall Plan, the device for loaning huge sums of 
money to war-devastated European countries—allegedly for recon- 
struction purposes, but actually as the medium by which U.S. 
imperialism gained control of the economies and policies of these 
countries at the end of the war, ousting British imperialism in 
the process and actually invading the sacred precincts of Britain 
itself. 

The Abbott Plan was a deliberate policy of bringing about 
changes in Canadian economic policy to limit Canadian indus- 
trial manufacturing and place the emphasis upon the production 
of raw and semi-finished materials to feed the growing U.S. 
industrial plant. The U.S.A., Canada and Sweden were the only 
capitalist countries to emerge from the Second World War with 
richer capitalist economies (richer classes of monopoly capitalists) 
than at the commencement of the war—at the expense, of course, 
of British, French, German and Japanese imperialisms. But this 
happened at the very time that several countries dropped out of 
the capitalist system and joined the Soviet Union by taking the 
path to socialism. This was the opening of the second stage of 
the general crisis of imperialism; the first stage was opened by the 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914 and the Great October 
Revolution in 1917. 

The response of the Canadian monopoly capitalists to the weak- 
ening of imperialism after World War Two was to abandon the 
independent development of the Canadian industrial economy and 
to seek to preserve their property and power by becoming junior 
partners of U.S. imperialism. The Labor-Progressive Party at 
this time developed the brilliant policy and slogans of Canadian 
independence and peace, and the ending of the U.S. domination . 
of Canada. This chapter is devoted to a selection of Tim Buck’s 
writings on this question. 
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In Defence 
of Canada 


& THE CENTRAL PROBLEM of postwar policy was creat- 
ed by the radical transformation brought about by the war. 
Stalin emphasized this in the speech that he delivered on 
November 6 last year (1944). He pointed out that organiza- 
tion and action to maintain world peace after the defeat of 
the Axis will be effective only if one indispensable condition 
is observed. What is that condition? Stalin stated it in the 
following words: 

“They will be effective if the great powers which have borne the 
brunt of the war against Hitler Germany continue to act in a spirit 
of unanimity and accord. They will not be effective if this essential 
condition is violated.” 

The forthright warning voiced by Stalin a year ago should 
be considered today by every man and woman who wants a 
firm and lasting peace. The unity which guaranteed victory 
was maintained through the Potsdam conference, but, fol- 
lowing the surrender of Japan, it has been replaced on the 
part of the United States and British government by what 
has become known as “‘atomic bomb diplomacy.” As a re- 
sult there is a crisis in the United Nations less than three 
months after the surrender of Japan. The great powers are 
not acting “in a spirit of unanimity and accord.” I do not 
suggest that hope for a firm and lasting peace has been shat- 
tered but it is an irrefutable fact that great power accord, 
which Stalin put his finger upon as the “essential condition” 
for stable lasting peace, has been dangerously weakened and 
is threatened with complete breakdown. A campaign of 
vicious anti-Soviet propaganda is being developed in the 
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British, Canadian and United States press. There is an open 
drive on the part of powerful interests to break up the coali- 
tion of Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
replace it by an anti-Soviet coalition of Britain and the 
United States alone supported by Canada and other of the 
lesser powers. 


The reasons for this development are the concern of every 
man and woman in Canada. Whether it continues or is stop- 
ped will influence the future of our country and of the 
entire world. 


The breakdown of the foreign ministers’ conference was 
but an expression of the crisis which was already developing, 
not its cause. The cause of the crisis is to be found in the 
conflicting post-war aims of the great powers and the harden- 
ing of the lines of policy which each is seeking to carry 
through. 

Consider the following examples of these differences and 
the way they find expression. 


In the London conference the differences between Molo- 
tov, the foreign minister of the U.S.S.R., and Bevin and 
Byrnes, representing Britain and the United States, were 
expressed most sharply in the two following issues: a) which 
foreign ministers should participate in drafting the peace 
treaty between the United Nations and Bulgaria, and, b) the 
Soviet government’s proposal that a four-power control com- 
mission be set up to direct and control the carrying through 
of the armistice terms in Japan. 


According to the Potsdam agreement, only the foreign 
ministers of the U.S.S.R., Britain and the United States were 
to participate in preparing the draft of a peace treaty with 
Bulgaria. Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin wanted the foreign 
ministers of France and China, at least the foreign minister 
of France, to sit in, but Molotov, on instructions from his 
government, insisted upon living up to the letter of the Pots- 
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dam agreement. Messrs. Byrnes and Bevin refused to partici- 
pate on that basis; the result was that no draft of a peace 
treaty was prepared and the British, Canadian and United 
States press indulged in an orgy of anti-Soviet misrepresenta- 
tion. They pretended that the innocent Mr. Byrnes, support- 
ed by the equally innocent Mr. Bevin, had wanted to be very 
democratic, to make it five instead of three by including 
France and China, but the Soviet government had insisted 
upon secret diplomacy or nothing. It was false. What the 
Soviet government insisted upon was that the draft treaties 
should be prepared by representatives of governments agreed 
upon at the Potsdam conference. 


Why did Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin refuse to abide by 
the Potsdam agreement? It was not for fear of being out- 
voted because they could have out-voted Molotov two to one. 
It certainly was not because they want to include all five big 
powers in all decisions because, at the very time while they 
were refusing to abide by the Potsdam decision for the draft- 
ing of a peace treaty for Bulgaria, Mr. Byrnes, supported by 
Mr. Bevin, brusquely rejected Molotov’s proposal for the 
setting up of a four-power control commission for the control 
and direction of application of the terms of the armistice in 
Japan. President Truman supported Byrnes, declaring that 
the final word upon what is to be done in Japan will be 
spoken by the United States. It is clear that Messrs. Byrnes 
and Bevin wrecked the London conference as part of a 
general re-orientation of policy—away from the line agreed 
upon at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. ‘That re-orientation 
has as one of its aims opposition to, and if possible prevention 
of, the continued development of the course of events be- 
coming apparent in central, eastern and south-eastern 
Europe, even to the extent of forcing a division between the 
ereat powers whose “unanimity and accord” Stalin correctly 
emphasized as an essential condition of lasting peace... . 
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THE QUESTION which leaps to everybody’s lips when 
all these facts are considered is, ““Why on earth do the govern- 
ments of Britain and the United States take the side of re- 
action against the masses of the people everywhere in the 
world when the promises made during the war, and the need 
for world-wide economic development and increased con- 
suming power, combine to make necessary replacement of 
the old feudal and colonial relationships by governments 
representing the people?” 


Consideration will reveal that the answer is to be found 
in the aims that they are pursuing. The British government 
would not be shooting down Indonesian people who want 
only national independence if that government were plan- 
ning to grant freedom to the people of India and Malaya! 
The United States government would not use its mighty mili- 
tary and naval power to help the undemocratic central gov- 
ernment of China—a government which is not based upon a 
popular mandate—to crush the system of freely elected repre- 
sentative administration established in the north under 
Communist leadership, if its sole aim were people’s self- 
government! No, the British and United States governments 
are pursuing other aims. They are playing with the dan- 
gerous idea that, with the tremendous material power of the 
United States and “atomic bomb diplomacy,” they can re- 
establish the old order of things in all but a very few coun- 
tries. 

The general idea includes acceptance of some far-reaching 
changes, of course, but they hope to preserve the system of 
colonial exploitation and oppression with the main differ- 
ence that the United States will play the dominant role that 
Britain used to play while the British imperialists preserve 
their personal advantages by becoming, collectively, a junior 
partner of American imperialism. How completely the 
British imperialists have accepted the idea of holding on to 
their empire through the power of the United States was re- 
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vealed by Winston Churchill's words to Prime Minister 
Attlee on the eve of the latter’s departure for Washington. 
Said Mr. Churchill: 

“Make it clear to the United States that we will march at their 
side in the cause that President Truman has defined, that we will 
add our strength to their strength.” 

The “cause” in which Mr. Churchill] is so ready to commit 
the people of Britain was proclaimed by President ‘Truman 
in the “foreign policy’’ speech that he delivered in New York 
on Navy Day, October 27, 1945. 


In that speech Mr. Truman discarded the main features 
of the foreign policy introduced by the late President Roose- 
velt. Franklin D. Roosevelt placed the need for international 
co-operation in the spirit of the Teheran and Yalta accords 
first and hinged the other questions upon that. The policy 
announced by President ‘Truman puts in first place the 
determination of United States finance-capitalism to domi- 
nate the post-war world and organize it in its own image. 


What might be called the political starting point for the 
change of emphasis officially announced in that speech was 
stated by the president in the following words: 

“We are now passing through a difficult phase of international 
relations. Unfortunately it has always been true after past wars, that 
the unity among Allies forged by their common peril, has tended 
to wear out as the danger passed.” 

The foreign policy that the president announced for this 
“difficult phase of international relations’ places its main 
emphasis upon the aims of American imperialism, a warning, 
obviously to Great Britain, that it will tolerate no outside 
interference in its relationships with the other nations on 
this hemisphere and upon the tremendous power of the 
United States, now supplemented by the atomic bomb to 
which the president referred no less than 11 times in that 
part of his speech which emphasized the world power and 
responsibility of the United States. In other words the presi- 
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dent announced that United States foreign policy will now 
emphasize the very aims and methods which are threatening 
to disrupt the British-Soviet-U.S. coalition. 


As though to emphasize the character of the current 
“atomic” diplomacy of his administration, Mr. Truman de- 
clared that the atomic bomb 


“ 


. makes development and application of our policy more urgent 
than we could have dreamed of six months ago. It means that we 
must be prepared to approach international problems with greater 
speed, with greater determination, and with greater ingenuity, in 
order to meet a situation for which there is no precedent.” 

In view of the rather transparent pretenses of the British 
government and of our own Dominion government about 
possessing the know how of the atomic bomb it is worthy of 
note that President Truman intimated to his audience that 
such is not the case. Referring to the expected visit of Prime 
Ministers Attlee and Mackenzie King, he said: 

“T emphasize again, as I have before, that these discussions will 
not be concerned with the processes of manufacturing the Atomic 
Bomb or any other instrument of war.” 

Thus, according to President ‘Truman, the explanation 
that the prime ministers of Britain and Canada are visiting 
him to discuss the atomic bomb is eyewash. Why the eye- 
wash? Well, it must be said that Mr. Truman’s speech sug- 
gested strongly that the discussions will hinge, not upon con- 
struction of the atomic bomb but upon the possibilities of 
establishing a new coalition—an Anglo-United States coali- 
tion which they hope will be supported by a group of lesser 
powers led by Canada and a western European bloc led by 
France. This was the avowed hope of Winston Churchill, and 
Clement Attlee has not yet differed with Churchill on any 
main line of foreign policy. 


If such a re-grouping is attempted it will be a dangerous 
step in the direction of dividing the world into two hostile 
blocs even before the peace treaties to conclude the last war 
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are written. Every democratic person and organization must 
be opposed to it. The fight against even the idea of such a 
division of the big three is the beginning of the fight for a 
lasting world peace. 

What is the line of division in this conflict of aims? It 
would be a great mistake to think of it solely as a conflict 
between the post-war aims of imperialistic United States and 
Britain and the socialist Soviet Union. To see it as it is, one 
must see it as the conflict between two different concepts of 
the sort of world and social conditions we should strive for 
after the war. On that question the line of division runs clear 
through the people of every capitalist state. 

The people of the world want lasting peace with world- 
wide democratic progress and rising living standards. Such 
a peace can be achieved with continued Big Three unity. But 
the policy now being pursued by President Truman and 
prime ministers Attlee and Mackenzie King is aimed at 
breaking that unity. If their new policy is persisted in, its 
immediate result will be international uncertainty and in- 
stability and its end result will be war. If they are allowed to 
persist in their new foreign policy it will inevitably lead to 
a revival of fascism at home and abroad because fascism is the 
indispensable ideological counterpart of imperialist war 
against the spread of socialism. 

The struggle for those concepts starts at home. English 
and Indian troops and American marines would not be fight- 
ing to re-establish reactionary regimes in Indonesia and 
China if the pressure against such action were stronger at 
home! The fact that President Truman discarded part of the 
Roosevelt foreign policy is by itself evidence that the anti- 
Roosevelt finance-capitalist interests are riding high in the 
United States. Similarly in Canada. Mackenzie King let de- 
mocracy down horribly in 1938 when he supported Chamber- 
lain’s betrayal of Czechoslovakia at Munich. His statement 
to the House of Commons before leaving for Britain, and his 
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obvious personal association with the secret aims and plans 
of which the coming conference is a part, makes it necessary 
to point out that insofar as the King government has actually 
implemented any post-war policies they have been based 
upon the interests of reactionary big business and not upon 
the perspective which Mr. King indicated in his election 
speeches. 

In the field of post-war foreign affairs Canada has been 
aligned consistently with reaction. Why? Because in domes- 
tic affairs the King government can continue to maintain 
itself by serving reactionary interests. Right now 20,000 auto- 
mobile workers are out on strike at Windsor and police vio- 
lence has been prevented so far only by the widespread 
public protest and the threat of sympathetic strike action by 
other workers. What is the issue in the strike? It is the issue 
of genuine collective bargaining and union security. The 
struggle is between the dominant personalities of the Ford 
empire, headed by Henry Ford, the proud owner of a decora- 
tion from Hitler which he refused to return, and thousands 
of Canadian workers, many of whom wear ribbons for active 
service in the war to destroy Hitlerism and all its works. 
Where stands the King government? Up to the present it 
must be said that it has stood along with the Drew govern- 
ment of Ontario on the side of Henry Ford. 


There is the explanation why Mackenzie King has aligned 
Canada on the side of reaction on every big issue that has 
arisen since the San Francisco conference; there is the evi- 
dence that the fight for jobs and security with a democratic 
labor code at home is an indispensable part of the fight for 
policies of cooperation and aid to people’s governments 
abroad. 

Let me repeat: this matter is the concern of every Cana- 
dian. As I pointed out at the constituent convention of the 
Labor-Progressive Party in 1943: 


“Canada will go forward in peace and democracy to a higher life, 
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if the unity of Britain, the United States and the U.S.S.R. is main- 
tained. She will go down, perhaps even to destruction, if that unity 
is broken. We cannot evade the implications of our position between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and the whole future of Canada is bound 
to be integrally united with those countries. Even insofar as Canadian 
trade is concerned, from the point of view of the narrowest capitalist 
interests, this will be decisive.”* 

One of the strongest of all reasons why progressive people 
should unite against the present trend of British, Canadian 
and United States policy is because, if it is persisted in, its 
worst victims will be ourselves. This is so because the highest 
degree of success the sponsors of the policy can hope to 


attain will be on the home front. 


Imagine what would be the result if the labor movement 
should allow Ford to win the struggle now in progress in 
Windsor. It would be a signal for an orgy of wage cuts and 
union smashing right across the country. 


But, this time, the reactionaries are not going to win. They 
will not be able to force the people of central and eastern 
Europe back into feudal reaction. The capitalist press 
chortled with glee the day before yesterday at the news that 
the “conservative’’ Small Holders’ Party had scored a big 
victory in the elections in Hungary. Let them chortle. If they 
imagine that it means that Hungary is coming back into 
their arms they are sadly mistaken. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the members of the Small Holders’ Party are 
peasants who now own their own farms for the first time 
through the breaking up of the big estates. Do you think 
they are going to decide to give the land back to the heredi- 
tary landlords? Not on your life! The junkers can expect no 
help from a government in which they are the majority. 
Similarly in Czechoslovakia. The people there have just 
taken the first decisive step towards socialism. Do you think 
that they are going to invite foreign finance capital back to 


Victory Through Unity, p. 48. 
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take over their national economy? Why, even the atom bomb 
can’t make them do that! 


* * * 


ON THIS 28th anniversary of their revolution the record 
of the achievements of the Soviet people indicate what new 
heights of civilization can be reached under socialism if the 
peace of the world is maintained. Following that beacon mil- 
lions of men and women are inspired to defy death itself in 
their struggle for national freedom. We shall do our duty 
best if we fight consistently to strengthen and unify all pro- 
gressive forces within Canada. By defeating reaction at home 
we shall make Canada a friend and partner of the democratic 
peoples in their struggle for progress all over the world; we 
shall join our strength to theirs in the world-wide struggle 
for socialism! 


Atomic Diplomacy, a Threat to World Peace. Text of 
address delivered at Massey Hall, November 8, 1945. 


* * * 


THE “ABBOTT PLAN” announced by the minister of 
finance (Mr. Abbott—Ed.) on Nov. 17 (1947—Ed.) marks 
the beginning of a drastic long-term change in the basis of 
Canada’s national economy and the direction of its develop- 
ment. Among the immediate effects of the plan for Cana- 
dians will be: a sharp increase in the cost of living, a drastic 
reduction of real wages, a halt to the expansion of oppor- 
tunities for employment, and the prospect of attacks upon 
the dollar level of wages—unless inflation achieves the same 
purpose for the capitalist class. Unless effective action is de- 
veloped to prevent it, the Abbott Plan will lead to a decline 
of manufacturing, a narrowing of Canada’s foreign trade and 
a strengthening trend towards economic colonization of this. 
country by United States monopoly capital. The clear reflec- 
tion of U.S. foreign policy in both the general conception 
and the details of the Plan emphasizes its relationship to the 
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reckless readiness to involve Canada in the provocative prepa- 
rations looking towards a third world war. 

In announcing its new national economic policy the gov- 
ernment assumed the attitude that the change is quite tem- 
porary, to be followed before long by other changes of an 
opposite character. For all the world as though to confuse 
people, the prime minister treated Canadians to a warming 
earful which could have been entitled “good things post- 
poned for a very short time,” just before his minister of 
finance handed them the cold facts about harsh measures to 
become operative at midnight. In characteristic Kingesque 
the prime minister explained that Canada’s stake hes in the 
fullest cooperation in a program of freer and ever-expanding 
trade. He assured his listeners that, “The outlines for the 
long range plan to expand trade have been clearly drawn... 
in Geneva.” On the background of his rosy picture of “ever- 
expanding” trade and “a larger and more equal access to the 
markets of the world than had ever been enjoyed by Can- 
ada,” Mr. King told his audience: “We are unfortunately 
compelled to take a sharp detour... .”’ Following the prime 
minister, with decisions which were exactly the opposite of 
“freer and ever-expanding trade,’ Mr. Abbott sustained the 
assurance that his measures are but ‘‘temporary,” a “short-run 
emergency program” which the government “intends to get 
rid of” in a short time. 


If the prime minister and members of his cabinet really 
believe that the conditions which have compelled such a 
“sharp detour” are temporary, they have failed to grasp the 
meaning of the profound changes ushered in by the people's 
war. Mr. King and Mr. Abbott notwithstanding, those 
changes are not in any way temporary. They are here to stay 
and, as a consequence, the pattern of world economy and 
world trade is changing also. 

We have pointed out before that the breakdown of the 
traditional trade mechanism between North America and 
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the countries of Western Europe is a direct result of the 
breakdown of capitalist economic relationships. The Mar- 
shall Plan mirrors clearly the fact that United States monopo- 
lists have no confidence whatever in the prospects for private 
capital investment in the economies of those countries. 


* * ¥ 


EVEN MORE significant is the fact that the new pattern 
of European economy is already taking shape. The New De- 
mocracies are reconstructing their own national economies 
in close cooperation with each other on a continental scale. 
Collectively they have a hundred million people and _ re- 
sources more varied than any but a few great states. They are 
contiguous to each other and, collectively, they have ready 
access to the shipping routes of the Baltic, Black and Adriatic 
seas. It is already a certainty that the New Democracies will 
be a major factor in world economy within less than ten 
years. ‘The industrialization of central, eastern and south- 
eastern Europe in cooperation with the U.S.S.R., will exert 
a powerful influence upon the economies of France, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom and other countries of Western 
Europe. ‘The New Democracies can carry through their pro- 
gram of large-scale socialist construction out of their own re- 
sources even if the cooperation they appeal for is refused. 
But the presently industrialized countries of Western Europe 
cannot maintain the level of their exports and, therefore, of 
their industrial production if they continue to refuse to co- 
operate economically with the New Democracies and the 
U.S.S.R. ‘The changing economic relationship between east- 
ern and western Eurepe is duplicated in varying degrees in 
half a dozen parts of the world and the process is gaining 
momentum. 


The majestic march of actual development contradicts the 
Abbott-King pretense that the new conditions are temporary. 
It suggests that the “short-run emergency” program intro- 
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duced by Mr. Abbott will outlive the supposedly long-term 
plans “‘postponed” by Mr. King. The tariff agreements are 
for three years only; the compelling reasons which caused the 
government to postpone their coming into operation will be 
even more powerful three years from now than they are 
today. 

There is much in the Abbott Plan, however, which sug- 
gests that the King government realizes the permanency of 
the new conditions. There is much to indicate that emphasis 
upon transitory features of the Abbott Plan is designed to 
distract attention from its unpleasant anti-Canadian long- 
term aims. The most significant and threatening feature of 
the Abbott Plan is its subordination of Canadian interests to 
the aims and policies of United States imperialism. The fact 
that this subordination is calculated was revealed by the 
finance minister in the statement with which he introduced 
his plan to the public, in the following words: 

“One of the foundations of this program is cooperation with the 

United States both in respect to mutual trading problems and to assis- 

tance to other countries. In discussing this plan of action with the 


United States authorities and in securing their co-operation we have 
had a most understanding and helpful reception.” 


The minister did not explain what he meant by that 
sweeping generalization on the extent and the degree of 
Canadian-U.S. cooperation envisaged, but an authoritative 
United States business advice service had already informed 
its clients of the type of cooperation upon which Washington 
would insist six weeks before the minister made his state- 
ment to the Canadian people. Advising its clients that Cana- 
dians were going to have to take a bitter pill and that prom- 
ises of a bright future were being relied upon to sugar it, the 
Whaley-Eaton Service warned U.S. business men that the 
plans being considered were aimed at closer integration of 
Canada with U.S. economy. It emphasized the aim to de- 
velop Canada as a source of raw miaterials and special 
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products for United States industry, with the United States 
taking a hand in the development, to a point which would 
only stop short of reciprocity, i.e., short of the point where 
Canadians could share the advantages as well as the dis- 
advantages of the arrangement. The letter explained that 
Washington would probably insist that Canada should stop 
efforts to promote trade with the “soft currency” countries in 
other-than-food-items, as a condition of cooperation. In the 
situation now prevailing that is equivalent to a condition 
that Canada should trade only with countries whose govern- 
ments are approved of by the United States. The letter em- 
phasized, however, that Washington would probably con- 
sider that condition essential. It added that, if Canada com- 
plied with the conditions “suggested” by Washington, an 
Export-Import Bank loan would no doubt be granted. 


* * * 


FOR CANADA the implications of the prospect outlined 
in the letter referred to above are serious. It is a plan to 
hinge this country’s economy increasingly upon the produc- 
tion of raw materials and specialized products such as news 
print for the United States.It is a plan to reduce the propor- 
tionate weight of the manufacture of finished goods in our 
national economy, particularly of iron and steel manufacture. 
It is a plan to restrict the qualitative development of Can- 
ada’s foreign trade. It is a plan to give the United States a 
quasi-ofhcial, governmental voice in deciding the direction 
and qualitative level of Canada’s economic development. If 
carried out along the lines projected it will reduce Canadians 
to the role of hewers of wood and miners of ore for United 
States industry. 


The Abbott Plan as announced by the minister of finance 
is remarkably similar to the plan outlined to United States’ 
corporations and investors on September 30. Emphasizing his 
hope to “divert to U.S, dollar markets exports which we are 
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now selling elsewhere on credit,’ Mr. Abbott hinted at a 
change in the government’s attitude towards the needs of 
Europe. Declaring that the Marshall Plan “. . . will neces- 
sarily have a bearing on our continued participation in the 
European recovery program,” he said that countries which 
have not yet exhausted credits granted by the Dominion gov- 
ernment will be permitted to use their remaining credit to 
purchase goods in Canada “at an appropriate rate...” “if at 
all possible.” With respect to the future of Canada’s trade 
with “the soft currency countries’’ Mr. Abbott must have 
satisfied the most exacting member of the U.S. Congress. 


Whether or not Canadians find it as “hard to take” as the 
Whaley-Eaton forecast suggested, the Abbott Plan certainly 
will impose austerity upon large sections of the people. For 
workers it makes the prospect for prices, wages and jobs, 
grim indeed. In addition to the suggestion that the expansion 
of basic capital is to be slowed up by restricting the importa- 
tion of capital goods, it can with justice be described as a 
plan to depress the living standards of all except well-to-do 
Canadians. Furthermore, the minister made no bones about 
the fact that one of the aims of the government is to reduce 
the consumption of consumer goods by making a lot of 
them too expensive for the majority of Canadians to buy. He 
justified this aim by asserting that: 

“We in Canada have been living somewhat beyond our means 
during the last year or more . . . So we have to make adjustments 
to bring our national living standards within the limits of what we can 
afford in the difficult conditions that surround us. For most of us, this 
moderate measure of austerity will mean inconvenience and for some 
it will create difficulty. But a problem of this magnitude cannot be 
solved painlessly.” 

The minister’s words and particularly their context, indi- 
cated plainly that “the difficult conditions that surround us” 
are not created by lack of productive capacity, inefficiency, 
the weight of our indebtedness or such factors. He acknowl- 
edged that Canadians as a nation do not consume more than 
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they produce. The weak spot of our national economy, upon 
which he put his finger as the reason for his restrictive 
measures, is the habit that Canadians have of buying a great 
many articles of common use which are either imported from 
the United States or manufactured here with the use of a 
large component of finished or partly finished United States 
parts or materials. To correct that habit our government 
now proposes to increase the prices of hundreds of the 
articles needed by every family. Certain articles such as fresh 
fruits and vegetables will be restricted by quota alone, others 
by the simple device of placing a 25% excise tax upon them 
in addition to the sales tax and the various other imposts 
which made automobiles, radios, sewing machines, refrige- 
rators, and hundreds of other articles so much dearer here 
than in the United States. 


The 25% excise tax, plus the price increases that will ac- 
company the Abbott Plan, will put a large number of articles 
out of reach of the majority of Canadians. This is particularly 
true of durable consumer goods such as washing machines, 
electrical appliances, automobiles, etc. The minister acknowl- 
edged that precisely that is the aim of the government. Main- 
taining the attitude that the measures are temporary, he 
argued that the purchase of such goods “can normally be 
postponed by the average family if necessary.” As though to 
place special emphasis upon the desire to reduce popular 
consumption, the minister said: 

“These new cr additional taxes are not being proposed for the pur- 


pose of raising revenue. Their purpose is to limit expenditures on these 
goods and thereby on the steel and other imported materials or parts 


which they contain.” 

The majority of Canadians will be justified in asking why 
the government chose to restrict consumption by a technique 
which put necessary goods and conveniences out of reach of 
the majority by raising prices, thereby conserving the re- 
duced supply for those to whom price is no object. The 
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government could have limited imports to the same level by 
the quota system without deliberately penalizing the low 
income groups. With its present enormous surplus and the 
large revenue that it will receive from the new excise taxes 
it could have eliminated the 8% sales tax. In the case of 
citrus fruits, for example, the government could have made 
an effort to get additional supplies from the British West 
Indies. 

While the Abbott Plan goes to extremes in the govern- 
ment’s effort to put a long list of durable consumers goods 
out of reach of the families of wage and salary earners, it 
does not contain a single measure to provide immediate in- 
centive to 100% production of such goods in Canadian 
plants. It gives still more advantages to the rich and powerful 
textile monopoly by its restrictions of all textiles except the 
raw materials. But for the metal and electrical goods the 
government does not even propose to exempt goods pro- 
duced entirely in Canadian plants from the 25% excise tax 
imposed, supposedly, to restrict the purchase of imported 
goods. In addition to the fact that importation of capital 
goods will be controlled there is an indication that the 
government expects that workers laid off, as a result of re- 
duced production of the restricted manufactured goods, will 
go to work in the bush or mines or some other sector of raw 
material production. Even the Financial Post, which was agi- 
tating for “economic integration” until a few weeks ago, 
complains that under the Abbott Plan, Canadians are second 
class citizens of North America. ‘The Abbott Plan to depress 
living standards in Canada is part of the price for Canadian 
participation in the Marshall Plan to defeat the New Democ- 
racy in Europe. 


* * * 
IT IS UNDENIABLE that the government was confront- 


ed with the inescapable necessity for drastic changes. Canada 
needs a new national policy. Changes were long overdue. It 
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was unavoidable that some of the changes would have hurt 
many of us, some of them would inevitably have incon- 
venienced all of us. The government's measures cannot be 
judged solely by their restrictions or other inconveniences; 
they should be judged by the extent to which they generate 
and stimulate a national effort to increase Canada’s economic 
self-sufficiency and lead to a higher instead of a lower stan- 
dard of living. 

The majority of Canadians will endorse the government's 
rejection of Premier Drew’s (of Ontario—Ed.) noisy demand 
for devaluating the Canadian dollar. Devaluation as advocat- 
ed by Drew would bring an immediate increase in the profits 
of a number of rich and powerful corporations at the ex- 
pense of the people as a whole, and it would be an opening 
wedge for real inflation with all its evils. Drew’s propaganda 
reflects the desires of the speculative interests who care not 
what happens to Canada so long as they can reap profits out 
of it. 

On the other hand it is very hard to take seriously the 
government's propaganda to the effect that the branch plants 
established in Canada by United States corporations to “get 
under the wire” of Empire preferences will become exporters 
to the United States in competition with the main plants of 
their owners. The government may hope for miracles, but to 
achieve miracles of statecraft require more than a superficial 
appearance of optimism. Mr. Howe's “‘assurance”’ that ‘‘we 
should be able to balance our trade in a matter of months,” 
reveals either lack of serious study of the terrific problems 
involved or contempt for the intelligence of the public. 

The crucial question for Canadians today is: “How should 
our country meet the new long-term conditions ushered in 
by the war?” The fundamental fault of the government’s 
plan announced by the minister of finance is its lack of a 
frank answer to that question. Indeed, by its systematic em- 
phasis upon the pretense that the new conditions are only 
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temporary, the government denies that there is any need for 
an answer. 

But the problem will not disappear because the King 
government pretends that it doesn’t exist. The new condi- 
tions will persist and the problem will become chronic. If 
the policy now being developed in the disguise of temporary 
expedients is persisted in we, as a nation, will pass into servi- 
tude to the United States through economic colonialism and 
Canada will be inextricably enmeshed in the war plans of 
U.S. imperialism regardless of the people’s will. That is the 
path of development aimed at by the reactionary circles in 
Canada and the U.S. which are working to revive fascism as 
part of their drive to confuse, divide and smash the labor 
movement and its progressive allies as part of their prepara- 
tions for war. 


* * * 


CANADIANS WILL continue to buy and sell a very large 
proportion of our imports and exports from and to the 
United States. The exchange will be to the mutual advantage 
of both countries, provided that Canadian sovereignty and 
direction of the economy of this country remain the pre- 
rogatives of our own people. The process will operate 
against the interests of Canadians if Canada becomes eco- 
nomically dependent upon the United States to the extent 
and in the manner now being sought by the great finance- 
capitalist interests of the United States and their govern- 
ment. To prevent that the labor movement and all democra- 
tic forces must act to arouse the people in support of policies 
aimed directly at making Canada more self-sufficient indus- 
trially, a stronger Canada with expanding employment, ever 
wider opportunities for youth and rising standards of living 
for all. 

These things can be done by Canadians today. Even in an- 
nouncing his program to lower our standard of living the 
minister of finance reminded us that: “We have a great and 
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expanding capacity to produce.” Let that capacity to produce, 
which gained such renown for Canada during the war, be 
inspired now and directed to the production of all the hun- 
dreds of manufactured articles or parts that we have hitherto 
imported from the United States. Press the Dominion gov- 
ernment to take measures to see that Canadian plants pro- 
duce the hundreds of millions of dollars worth of machinery 
and equipment used by Canada’s great and expanding 
mining, pulp and paper industries. 

Canada exports more than she imports; press the Do- 
minion government to develop the importation of the things 
we need from countries which buy our goods. We can drink 
coffee and eat fruit from the West Indies, and even use cot- 
ton from Asia, if necessary. Press the Dominion government 
to take the initiative in convening a conference of represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth countries. Press the Dominion 
government to open up negotiations with the New Democ- 
racies and the Soviet Union on a similar basis to the recent 
successful British-Yugoslav negotiations and the trade nego- 
tiations now in progress between the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.S.R. That is the path to economic independence for 
Canada; the path of progress through cooperation with the 
nations which are weaving the new pattern of world econ; 
omy; the basis of the higher level of civilization, socialism, 
which is now clearly the only progressive alternative to the 
fascist perspective of finance-capitalist imperialism. 


The Abbott Plan, Step to Economic Colonialism, 
National Affairs Monthly, Dec. 1947. 


* * * 
IN THIS, our final broadcast of the (1953—Ed.) election 


campaign, I want to address a special message to you who 
have supported our battle for a new national policy. 


This is not the end of our battle to Put Canada First, it is 
only the end of the first stage. Wider and wider circles of 
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people are going to recognize the need for such a policy. 
They are going to join in the struggle to achieve it, within 
the various organizations of which they are members, in their 
support of Canadian cultural activities, in their protests 
against the sell-out of our country to the United States, in 
their support for peace and in their support of candidates 
for public office, until the majority of all patriotic Canadians 
are united around the slogan, Put Canada First. 


* * * 


ON BEHALF of the Labor-Progressive Party I assure 
you that our first and main concern is to win nation-wide 
public recognition of the need for a new national policy. 
Our slogan, Put Canada First, does not in any way suggest 
that any one party will have a monopoly of the majority that 
will eventually join in a great national coalition to put such 
a policy into operation. In fact, our attitude is that the policy 
is decisive, not the names of the people or parties that put 
it into effect. 


Final Election Broadcast, CHUM, Toronto, Aug. 7, 
1953. Canadian Tribune, Aug. 17, 1953. 


Introduction/CHAPTER NINE 


A key principle of Canada’s party of Communists is the political 
conception that the working class is the most progressive section 
of the population, whose economic and political power must be 
organized, united and directed to the further all-round national 
development of Canada. The capitalist class has outlived its 
historical function of developing the forces of production. The 
farmers are divided by class divisions and the middle groups of 
the cities are not a united class. Canadian society is characterized 
by the existence, on the one hand, of a class of capitalists possess- 
ing property and exploiting wage-labor (among whom the mono- 
poly capitalists are now dominant and fully control the state); 
and on the other hand, of a class of people whose relationship 
to production is that of wage-earners—people who possess no 
property capable of producing commodities and who depend for 
their livelihood solely and completely on the sale to the employers 
of their power to labor. The dominant form of the Canadian 
economy is the factory system. The further development of the 
factory system along fully modern lines, and its utilization to 
satisfy the material requirements of the whole of society, demands 
that the mode of production be changed from capitalist to socialist 
—from private ownership of the means of production and the 
products thereof, to social ownership. This requires a social revolu- 
tion. The modern working class, and particularly the proletariat 
of the great industries, must take the lead in this revolution; 
indeed, it is its historically inevitable function so to do. But it 
must become conscious of this historic mission through the under- 
standing of the principles of socialism, spread by the party of 
Communists. Tim Buck in this chapter elaborates on this great 
historic truth, and the inevitable future socialist development of 
Canada. 
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Labor Must Lead 
the Nation 


THE 67 YEARS that have passed since the first celebra- 
tion of Labor Day in Canada and the U.S. is exactly the 
length of time the average Canadian male lives. The unique 
significance of that lies in the fact that these are the very 
years during which modern Canada as we know her has 
been built. 

The great industries, enormous accumulations of wealth, 
even the cities, which characterize our country today, had 
not yet been created when Labor Day was established. ‘The 
Canadian Pacific Railway was just completed. The future of 
B.C. had not yet been recognized, not even as a potentiality. 
Vancouver, not yet aware of its triumphant destiny, had only 
recently become incorporated as a town. ‘The old Hotel Van- 
couver had not yet been imagined—today it seems a long 
time since it was superseded and torn down. 

As with Vancouver so with all the great productive indus- 
tries, farms and communities which today make the name of 
our country synonymous with productivity. And almost all 
of it (including most of the railway systems) has been built 
during the 67 years that Labor Day has been celebrated. 

As a matter of historical record Labor Day was first cele- 
brateed in Toronto in 1872. However as a continent-wide 
demonstration Labor Day has been celebrated as a labor 
festival since 1886. 

The magic of workers’ hands applied to raw materials 
with increasingly efficient tools and machinery has trans- 
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formed this half a continent in one lifetime. That, indeed, 
is what should be celebrated on Labor Day, 1953. 

Labor Day was decided upon and proclaimed by labor. 
The federal government made it an official national public 
holiday after the working people had established it. The 
slogan around which workers rallied in those early Labor 
Day celebrations was the eight hour day. 

But the enthusiasm and demonstrations of militant soli- 
darity which eventually influenced the government to accept 
Labor Day had a deeper source even than the desire for 
shorter hours; it expressed the awakening pride of the work- 
ing class. It expressed the profound awareness which seized 
thinking workers of that period, of the decisive role of labor 
in modern industrial society. 

Simultaneously with mobilization of workers for the strug- 
gle to win the eight hour day, they saw Labor Day as the 
day upon which the nation honored the creative role of the 
men and women who perform the nation’s labor and the day 
upon which those who perform the labor of society streng- 
then their role in shaping its policies. The majority of the 
so-called “leaders of labor’ who condescend to speak to the 
workers on Labor Day have strayed far away from that con- 
ception but that does not destroy its essential correctness; 
rather it illustrates the necessity for more systematic action 
to restore to Labor Day more of the spirit of militant 
working-class pride and vibrant awareness of the role that 
the working people should play in directing the affairs of 
the nation. 

Of the five million Canadians who are gainfully employ- 
ed, more than four million work in the actual production and 
distribution of the goods and services which are Canada’s 
hourly, daily, yearly, production of wealth. If the role of that 
four million is to be honored, then their future should be at 
least considered and Labor Day should be made a reminder 
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to each one that their future, and the future of our country 
depends upon them. 


Most of the generation which transformed this northern 
half of North America has passed on. The generation that 
is Now in its prime, celebrating Labor Day 1953, must accept 
responsibility for what happens to the miracle that has been 
wrought. Canada, as a result of the labor of her workers and 
farmers has today all the potentialities of a great modern 
industrial country. Canada’s need today is the development 
of great basic industries processing our country’s priceless 
raw materials, as the basis of great finished products manu- 
facturing industries, trading with all countries, as the indis- 
pensable economic foundation for sovereign national inde- 
pendence and an independent foreign policy based firmly 
upon the effort to secure world peace through negotiation of 
differences by the great powers. 


But, precisely because of the miracle accomplished during 
the past 67 years, and because great modern basic industries 
in Canada would enjoy enormous advantages over the great 
and no longer new monopoly industries in the United States, 
the question of “which way, Canada?” is now crucial. 


To head off the development of more efficient rivals and 
simultaneously to secure for themselves an unlimited supply 
of cheap raw materials the U.S. monopolists are prepared to 
cut a section of the Canadian capitalists in on their monopo- 
lies. That is the essence of the question: what should be the 
aims of Canada’s national policy? It involves every phase 
and every feature of our national life and future. 


* * * 


LABOR DAY 1953 should be marked by recognition of 
this issue. Canada’s need and interests demand that all Cana- 
dians whose lives and futures are bound up physically with 
the development and future of our country should be drawn 
into the great national movement to restore Canada’s sove- 
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reign national independence. Put a stop to the aggressive en- 
croachments of U.S. imperialism in our country and defeat 
the agents of U.S. imperialism among the Canadian bour- 
geoisie. In that task the essential unity of the interests of 
democracy and patriotism become clear, it puts into one 
concrete proposition “the unity of the interests of the work- 
ing people and the nation.” 

Along with all the economic demands of the working-class 
movement, raise high on this Labor Day the demand for 
Canadian independence! Put Canada first 


Magic of Workers’ Hands Built Canada, Canadian 
Tribune, Sept. 7, 1953. 


* * * 


THE FUNDAMENTAL solution that will be achieved 
eventually by the Canadian workers will organize the coun- 
try’s economy to provide continuously rising material and 
cultural standards of life and more leisure, to the limit of 
the capacity and desires of the people as a whole. But, short 
of the fundamental solution that will be carried through 
only when the working class and its democratic allies have 
elected a genuine people’s government, it is possible to put 
every unemployed worker back to work now by a comprehen- 
sive series of measures such as set forth in the L.P.P. program 
of action to “beat the threat of depression.” 


The L.P.P. 10-point program to beat the threat of depres- 
sion is a great deal more than a program of public works; it 
proposes related action in many fields of Canada’s social life. 
But, its comprehensiveness is geared very largely to the plan 
for a series of great projects—none of which would add to the 
present huge stocks of unsold products, each one of which 
would increase the productive capacity of Canada and be 
fully self-liquidating financially, as distinct from non- 
productive “made” work. Typical examples of such under- 
takings that are needed today, much as the St. Lawrence 
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Development is needed, are: the South Saskatchewan Power 
and Irrigation development, the all-Canadian Trans-Canada 
natural gas pipeline (rolling the steel in Canadian mills) , 
development of the hydro-electrical power potential of the 
Columbia River Basin and harnessing the tremendous water 
powers of north-eastern Quebec and Labrador, Those are 
but four typical examples of numerous big jobs that Canada 
needs. The cost of all four together would be considerably 
less than we spent every year on the war—indeed it would not 
be so very much greater than we are spending now in prepa- 
ration for a criminal war that even its United States insti- 
gators are pretending they do not want. 

Those are but four of the great projects by which we could 
enrich Canada immeasurably. Each one of them would have 
a dynamic effect. In addition to the thousands of workers 
who would be employed immediately upon their construc- 
tion, each one of those projects would be the basis of wide 
and varied industries and communities providing half a mil- 
lion new jobs for Canadian workers. The eight projects pro- 
posed by the L.P.P. would create a million new jobs. Victory 
in the battle for such development, as the chosen alternative 
to mass unemployment, and the opportunities it would open 
up to Canada’s youth for jobs and careers, would guarantee 
that half a million low rental homes would be built, pronto, 
that hospitals, community centres and public libraries would 
be built all over the country, that all level crossings would be 
eliminated. It would be the threshold of the stage at which 
Canadian democracy would insist that every worker have 
a good, well-equipped home, opportunity in youth, security 
in old age. 

* * * 

I SELECTED the above four examples of needed great 
projects because each one of them typifies the tremendous 
importance of Canada’s potential of the decisive element in 
modern industry; namely, Energy. Revolutionary changes 
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are taking place in the field of the generation and the appli- 
cation of energy in industry. Coal, which was king until 25 
years ago, now takes second place in many industries to 
hydro-electrical energy, oil or natural gas. In another 25 years 
all of them will have another competitor in the form of 
various methods of harnessing the energy generated by 
atomic fission. Through all the changes in the generation and 
use of energy, modern industry keeps on increasing its use 
of it and its dependence upon it. It uses twice as much today 
per worker employed as it did 25 years ago; 25 years hence 
it will almost certainly be using twice or three times as much 
per worker employed as it does today. 


The availability of abundant power, preferably cheap 
power, has become the decisive consideration in deciding 
where great industries shall be located. In the United States 
the problem of energy for industry is now a major problem. 
The western states of the United States atracted many indus- 
tries during the past 20 years because they had, or seemed 
to have had until recently, an abundance of power—hydro- 
electricity, oil and natural gas. Today, however, they are 
threatened with a power famine. Their cities have to impose 
“brown-outs” to conserve power. New industries have stop- 
ped establishing there, industries already there are holding 
up plans for expansion because energy is not available on 
the scale that they want it. 


The situation in the western states is duplicated with some 
variations in the United States as a whole. Its known reserves 
of natural gas are sufficient for only another 30 years even at 
the present rate of consumption—but the rate of consump- 
tion must needs increase rapidly or industry will stagnate. 
‘The known reserves of oil are good for only 35 years. There 
is very little undeveloped potential for hydro-electrical 
energy. Large-scale utilization of atomic energy by United 
States industry will be possible only by importing a great 
deal of uranium. 
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The above facts explain why the United States is striving 
to secure control of Canada’s energy resources. It illustrates, 
also, the significance to Canadians of our country’s tremen- 
dous energy potential. Energy is indispensable to the devel- 
opment of Canada’s natural resources. Greater and greater 
development and expenditure of energy, increasing much 
faster than the growth of the labor force, is an indispensable 
condition of the growth of large-scale industries to process 
more and more of our raw materials at home and make Can- 
ada self-sufhcient in the manufacture of finished products. 

The above is the aspect of the situation which emphasizes 
the relation of our potentialities to our needs. But, consider 
the aspect which illustrates our opportunity. In the face of 
the growing famine of energy confronting industry in the 
United States, Canada’s abundant resources present her 
people with an opportunity that is literally breathtaking. If 
we use our resources and opportunities properly, and in the 
national interests, Canada will become the locale of most 
of the great new basic industries that will be built in North 
America during the coming 50 years. The one indispensable 
condition is that we put a stop now to the process by which 
Prime Minister St. Laurent’s policy, misnamed “‘integyra- 
tion,” is facilitating the systematic transfer of ownership and 
control of Canada’s resources to the United States. If we fail 
to stop the fire sale of Canada’s sources of energy, we shall 
cease, as General McNaughton warned the House of Com- 
mons in May, 1955, to be even hewers of wood and drawers 
of ore for the United States. By national suicide we will make 
our country simply the place in which the United States 
stores water and other natural resources until needed. 


Such is the striking contrast between the alternatives be- 
fore us. We can become the main centre of the great basic 
industries of North America, drawn here by the irresistible 
magnet of abundant cheap power and industrial raw ma- 
terials, or we shall become a vast reserve of natural resources 
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from which the United States will draw energy and indus- 
trial raw materials as she needs them. The contrast between 
those alternatives is, itself, enough to explain the drive of 
United States imperialism to fasten its grip on Canada. But, 
of sombre significance to every patriotic Canadian, it pro- 
vides a striking commentary on the real meaning of St. Lau- 
rent’s misnamed policy of “integration.” Truly the profit- 
mad speculators who have inherited the roles and the powers 
of Macdonald, Cartier, and Laurier, are selling our country 
for United States dollars. 

The challenge of Canada Day, which is epitomized in the 
growing chronic unemployment, will be met successfully 
when love of Canada, genuine patriotism, merges with mili- 
tant democracy in political struggle to stop the betrayal of 
our country. That unity will come. The issues and the strug- 
gles by which the forces of Canadianism, headed by the 
working class, will stop the betrayal of our country will of 
course involve more than I have been able to deal with in 
this brief article. The issues that I have described here do, 
however, illustrate the questions around which that strug- 
gle will develop. As it develops, so Canadians will move into 
action to preserve our magnificent heritage of which Canada 
Day is the symbolic political birthday. Because there is so 
much evidence that Canadians are recognizing this challenge 
of Canada Day, we may be confident that this one will be a 
landmark of progress in the history of our country. 


Canada Day, 1955, Landmark of Progress. National 
Affairs Monthly, July, 1955. 


* * * 


THE SECOND NATIONAL Convention of the Labor- 
Progressive Party declared in June, 1946, that a third world 
war is not inevitable. That declaration is as true today as 
it was a year ago. Peace can be made secure, mankind can 
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enjoy the fruits of the victory over fascism, the tremendous 
new productive forces developed during the war can be 
put to work and kept busy building a new and better world 
for all the people. These things can be achieved, however, 
only if the democratic peace-loving forces unite and fight 
for them. However it must be emphasized that, during the 
past year, the war-mongering forces have made progress. 

Since the Attlee-Truman-King Conference in Washington 
and their joint declaration of intention to replace Big Three 
Unity in the United Nations by an English-speaking bloc, 
a campaign to create war hysteria has gathered momentum 
and is becoming increasingly open and arrogant. President 
Truman’s declaration that the United States puts mainten- 
ance of capitalism before and above all the maintenance 
of peace was but the delayed public statement of the reason 
for the aggressive and provocative war policy being pressed 
by his government. The president’s proposal to Congress 
on March 12th, that the U.S. government should transform 
Greece and Turkey into economic and military bases for 
U.S. imperialism in Europe, to “stop the spread of Com- 
munism”, was the most flagrant admission of aggressive 
imperialist intent that has been made since Hitler declared 
his aggressive aims before the war. Never before in the 
memory of any man now living has the responsible head 
of a great power proclaimed so arrogantly the aim of world 
domination and the intent to achieve it by flagrant inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of other nations. Since the plan 
for intervention in Greece and Turkey was adopted it has 
become evident that secret intervention by way of “‘dollar 
diplomacy” is being pressed in France also and the most 
rabid imperialist groups are now demanding that conclusion 
of the Italian peace treaty be held in abeyance so as to 
provide a technical excuse for keeping large United States 
forces in Italy to prevent the possible election of a left-wing 
or Communist majority. 
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THE AIMS and general policies of the war-mongers have 
been stated most bluntly and most elaborately in the United 
States. Since Virgil Jordan advised a convention of invest- 
ment bankers that the second world war marked the period 
in which “the sceptre of power passes to the United States” 
there has developed in that country a vocal group of power- 
ful interests pursuing the avowed aim of United States 
world domination. The attitude of these interests has been 
stated in programmatic form recently in a highly publicized 
book entitled “The Struggle for the World”. The author 
of the book* proposes bluntly that the U.S. government 
should now undertake to accomplish exactly what the United 
Nations prevented Hitler from doing. This much touted 
propagandist for U.S. imperialism declared that we have 
entered a period of history in which the aims of foreign 
policy must take precedence over domestic policies in the 
U.S.A. He proposes that the U.S. government adopt the aim 
of establishing “an American empire which will be . 
capable of exercising decisive world control.” He reminds 
his readers that “there ts already an American empire great- 
ly expanded during these past five years. From the point 
of view of political reality the empire extends wherever the 
imperial power ts decisive ... All the Americas already lie 
within tt. Canada too in terms of political reality, must 
be included within the American empire.” 


The means which he proposes to extend the already ex- 
panded American empire to complete world domination 
are outlined in a strategical program of which the following 
are the six salient features: 

1) It would have to be recognized that peace is not and 
cannot be the objective of foreign policy. 

2) The U.S.A. must be prepared to make an open bid 
for world political leadership. 

3) In world political relations the procedure would have 


*James Burnham. 
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to be quick, firm, sufficient intervention, not non-interven- 
tion. 

4) The U.S.A. would have to accept the need for world- 
wide propaganda. 

5) “There would have to be a practical recognition of 
non-collaboration with the Soviet Union ... to make de- 
cisions independently in the light only of the perspective 
of U.S. foreign policy without reference to the possible 
Soviet attitude, and then to carry those decisions through 
whatever the Soviet Union may say or do.” 

6) “Finally, this policy could be put into practice only 
if the U.S. is, and is known to be, able and ready to use 


force.” 
* * * 


ANY DEMOCRATIC Canadian who tends to assume that 
the foregoing is but the vaporings of a journalist with little 
relationship to the actual development of U.S. foreign policy 
should stop and consider the striking resemblance between 
what this advocate of aggression proposed and what the 
U.S. government did shortly afterwards. Furthermore, let 
nobody be deluded by the idea that the influence of this 
and similar books is limited to a narrow circle. A conden- 
sation of this book was published in Life magazine which 
is reputed to reach a million readers. Life magazine is a 
recognized vehicle of jingoistic, war-mongering imperialist 
propaganda. Its declared objective is to make this “The 
American Century’. It advocated U.S. imperialist expansion 
in exactly the same spirit and tone of arrogant “master 
race’ superiority as distinguished Nazi and fascist propa- 
ganda before the war. 

Canada’s Path to Peace and Security, Speech delivered 


to the National Committee of the Labor-Progressive 
Party, May 21, 1947. 
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ON JANUARY 10th (1955) Earl Rowe, M.P., replying 
to the speech from the throne for the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Party, official “Opposition” in the Canadian House of 
Commons, warned his fellow members: 

“We can anticipate keenly that before 60 days shall have passed, 
600,000 people in this young country will be unemployed—and perhaps 
even more than that.”* 

Earl Rowe was stating the truth. It is regrettable that of 
all the four party leaders he was the only one to state that 
unpleasant truth forthrightly in criticism of the government's 
announced program of legislation. That seeming anomaly 
typifies the element of unreality that characterized the entire 
debate on the “speech from the throne.”** That element 
of unreality mirrored a very real political fact. Many of the 
parliamentary representatives of Canadian capitalist inter- 
ests are beginning to recognize the dilemma to which Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent’s policy of “integration” has 
brought Canadian capital. They sense the rising national 
resentment against the consequence of that policy but, having 
climbed on the pro-U.S. bandwagon and supported the drive 
for “integration” without any qualification while Canada’s 
sovereignty was being auctioned off to the U.S., and not 
being prepared now to come out frankly for measures to 
to stop U.S. domination of Canada, they resort to demagogy 
in an effort to appear as opponents of the St. Laurent policy 
without putting forward a democratic Canadian alternative 
to it. That is what Mr. Earl Rowe did in his speech on behalf 
of his convalescing leader Colonel George Drew. 

Mr. Rowe’s emphasis, for cheap parliamentary advantage, 
upon growing unemployment, did not in any way excuse 
his own party, the ‘Tories from their big share of responsi- 
bility for it. Without him intending it to be so, his speech was 
in effect an admission that the very St. Laurent policies 


°Hansard, January 10, 1955 p. 23. That number was exceeded by the middle of 
February. 

**The very general statement submitted to Parliament at the opening of each session in 
lieu of a program of legislation, 
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that have been supported most consistently by the Progres- 
sive-Conservatives are bringing about mass unemployment. 
Prime Minister St. Laurent took advantage of that in his 
reply to the criticisms. Confident in his knowledge that the 
economic policies he has been pursuing include everything 
that the Tories would have done if they had been in power, 
the Prime Minister dealt lightly with Earl Rowe’s criticisms. 
He exchanged compliments with him as the acting spokes- 
man for the parliamentary counterpart of his Liberal party: 

“But it is quite true as well that the parties to which he and I 

both belong are not socialistic parties.” 

But, he reminded the Progressive-Conservatives several 
times that they are firmly committed to the basic policy 
that he misnames “‘Canada-U.S. Integration.” Repeatedly, 
he asked them: “What else would you have expected me to 
do?”, and declared his readiness to listen to concrete pro- 
posals for any changes that “the hon. gentleman (Earl Rowe) 
or any of his friends care to make. The Progressive- Conser- 
vatives may hope to fool the masses of the people by shed- 
ding crocodile tears about the plight of hundreds of 
thousands of destitute workers and farmers but Louis St. 
Laurent has no fear that the Tories will initiate any genuine 
action to correct it. In the House of Commons, thanks to 
the fact that all the other party leaders are committed to 
“integration” no less than to his big majority, the Prime 
Minister has matters well in hand. 

It appears, however, that Mr. St. Laurent tends to confuse 
his easy mastery of the House of Commons with mastery 
over the economic and political consequences of the policy 
that he describes as ““Canada-United States Integration.” In 
that he is very badly mistaken. He is not going to be able 
to brush off the facts about the economic trend as easily 
as he brushed off Rowe’s speech. ‘The contradictions which 
give rise to those unpleasant facts are becoming evident to 
all. The speed with which they are developing was acknowl- 
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edged, unwittingly, in the very speech with which the 
Prime Minister denied their significance. While persisting 
in his official pretense that the unemployment is only sea- 
sonal and regional, repeating his complacent assurance that 
the situation will] ease “as the season advances’, he noticeably 
retreated from the bumptious attitude that he adopted to 
the delegations from the trade union movement three months 
ago. He admitted that “there are large numbers” unem- 
ployed. The calamity that is overwhelming hundreds of 
thousands of workers and farmers and their families as a 
result of “Canada-United States integration” is beginning 
to compel respect even from the blase Mr. St. Laurent. 


* ¥ * 


THE EVIL consequences of his over-weening admiration 
for and subservience to the United States imperialism, is 
going to become the focal point of Canadian politics. Mil- 
lions of Canadians, including some of the capitalist interests 
which supported his drive for “integration” at its inception, 
are beginning to realize now that what Mr. St. Laurent has 
inflicted upon Canada can be termed Canadian-U.S. integra- 
tion only in the sense that one can say that an injured work- 
er’s mangled hand became “integrated” in a train of gears. 

The National Committee of the Labor-Progressive Party 
pointed out during its meeting in December (1954) that 
we have passed the peak of the post-war cycle of Canadian 
economy and are on the downtrend. Since the National 
Committee met, several developments have confirmed the 
correctness of its warning. ‘Yo consider only four examples, 
note the following: 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has now, belatedly, 
admitted that consumer credit is beginning to reflect the 
economic downtrend. At the end of 1954, consumer credit 
was at the all-time high of $2 billion. Since then its expan- 
sion has been accelerated considerably. To help bolster 
the sagging construction industry the federal government 
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took measures to make credit readily available for the build- 
ing of residences equal to 85% of their estimated selling price 
with 30 years to pay the mortgage by which the loan is 
secured. In addition, it has relaxed restrictions upon the use 
of bank credit. For the first time, Canadian banks may now 
engage directly in financing real estate developments, etc. 

Even more significant in its direct reflection of the trend, 
is the fact that the biggest increase in consumer credit is 
in “personal loans,” reflecting the growing number of people 
driven to secure loans from finance companies to meet their 
obligations. 

Another very significant fact which confirms the estimate 
of the L.P.P. National Committee, is the changing character 
of construction. The final figures upon the value of con- 
struction contracts let in 1954 show that industrial construc- 
tion (factory and other buildings for industrial production) 
declined by 2614% and engineering construction (power 
plants, railways, bridges, etc.) declined by 11.2%. Those 
declines mean a great deal more than their immediate 
effect upon employment in the construction industry; they 
represent a sharp slowing down in the expansion of indus- 
try. The effect of that cannot be counteracted by an increase 
in non-productive construction; inevitably it foreshadows 
an increase of unemployment. 

Reflecting the decline of over-all production, railway 
statistics show that railway freight car loadings for the first 
11 months of 1954 were three hundred thousand cars less 
than in the same months of 1953 and business failures total- 
led 1,024 during the first nine months of the year against 
722 during the first nine months of 1953. 

As the National Committee of the L.P.P. warned Cana- 
dians during December: 


“Tt is late in the post-war cycle, indeed it is getting very late.” 


No greater mistake could be made, however, than to 
accept the idea that its development in Canada has been 
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independent of governmental policy. The truth is that the 
policies by which the federal government has subordinated 
Canadian economy to the United States have been a sinister 
factor in aggravating all the causes of the present mass un- 
employment and the approaching economic crisis. By the 
currency and trade arrangements that it introduced in pur- 
suit of the Prime Minister’s aim of “integration”, the St. 
Laurent government changed the direction of Canada’s 
foreign trade from the proportions of one-third with the U.S. 
and two-thirds with overseas markets to the proportions of 
two-thirds with the U.S. and only one-third with overseas 
markets. That is not all, or the worst feature of the change. 
The worst feature is that, reflecting the development of the 
Prime Minister’s cherished “‘integration’’, Canadian economy 
is becoming increasingly dependent upon the export of in- 
dustrial raw materials while the Canadian market is flooded 
with manufactured products from the United States. 


Back in 1948 when the federal government was instituting 
various controls to facilitate the conquest of Canada’s econ- 
omy by the U.S. monopolies, its finance minister, Douglas 
Abbott, gave the House of Commons a glib description of 
the anticipated result of the measures then being introduced; 
1.e., “integration”, in the following words: 

“Instead of using labor in Canada to convert the metal into things 
our own people consume, we shall sell the raw materials . . .”* 
Commenting on Douglas Abbott's cynical verbal disposi- 

tion of the destiny of our country, I wrote at the time: 

“The minister’s intent is clear... . It is a plan to subordinate Can- 
ada’s national economic interests to international political aims... . 
It throws away the possibility, which now exists, to achieve economic 
independence. The great United Kingdom market, the enormous 
potential for trade with other countries of the Commonwealth and 
5urope, all the ‘soft currency’ markets in fact, are to be sacrificed—for 
what purpose? So that Canadians shall continue to buy from the 


United States scores of products that we should be producing here in 
Canada and shall remain dependent upon the United States market 


*Hansard, March 18, 1948, p. 2375. 
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for the agricultural and industrial raw materials exports upon which 

Mr. Abbott’s plan proposes to make our economy dependent.”* 

The aim proclaimed by Douglas Abbott in 1948 has been 
achieved. In the speech from which I quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article, Earl Rowe stated in the House of 
Commons: 

“Last year we imported more goods made by laboring men in 
foreign countries than Canada produced altogether in 1939.”** 
For his own Tory reasons, Earl Rowe used the term 

“foreign markets” thereby suggesting he was complaining 
about a flood of manufactured products from overseas coun- 
tries. The truth is that the overwhelming majority of all the 
manufactured products imported into Canada during 1954 
came from the United States. 


By tying Canada’s foreign trade to the United States 
scheme to break the sterling bloc, the St. Laurent govern- 
ment dealt Canadian exports a crippling blow. Compared 
with pre-war years when Canada sold to all countries and 
accepted either pounds sterling or U.S. dollars in payment, 
Canadian exports now are like a runner trying to race on 
one leg. The self-assumed handicap is even more irksome 
because the U.S. shows very little regard for Canadian 
subservience. The U.K. and other countries have been com- 
pelled to cut down their purchases from Canada because 
the St. Laurent government insists upon payment in U.S. 
dollars. But, they have been able to buy for pounds sterling 
from the U.S.A. the very products for which Canada will 
accept payment in U.S. dollars only. Having submerged the 
interests of Canada in the interest of “integration” to such 
an extent, it is not suprising that now, the St. Laurent gov- 
ernment restricts even its willingness to trade to countries 
with which trade is approved by the U.S.A. 


Our foreign trade having been reduced to over-all de- 


*Canada: The Communist Viewpoint, p. 35. 
**Hansard, January 10, 1955, p. 26. 
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pendence upon the U.S., the monopolies which dominate 
that country are “moving in’ now to secure control of 
Canada’s domestic market also. In some cases they merge; 
for example, Sears-Roebuck with the Canadian deparimental 
and chain store system of the Robert Simpson Company, 
to constitute Simpson-Sears of Canada. In other cases they 
buy into Canadian firms or buy up control. An example 
of that process is to be seen in what used to be Canada’s 
great flour milling industry. By absorption and amalgamation 
Pillsbury’s has become the dominant milling interest in the 
country. Of all the Canadian milling companies that were 
operating a few years ago, some of them big, only one com- 
pany remains now in Canadian ownership. Smaller business- 
es receive short shrift—an increasingly common practice 1s 
for a U.S. corporation to make an offer to purchase, accom- 
panied by a warning to the effect that “if not we shall estab- 
lish a plant here anyway.” In all cases the result is to 
strengthen further the trend exemplified by the Simpson- 
Sears merger, namely, to transform established Canadian 
concerns into tied outlets for United States monopolies. 
The foregoing indicates only the economic aspect of the 
St. Laurent government’s betrayal of Canada’s sovereignty. 
Certainly the contradictions which are bringing on crisis 
are aggravated by the political aspect of its betrayal also; 
particlarly by its surrender of control over navigation on 
what it promised was to be an all-Canadian Seaway, of 
Canada’s sovereignty over a million square miles of territory 
in the Arctic with its enormous wealth of mineral resources 
and its immeasurable significance for future international 
relationships, and, above all, over the decision whether or 
not Canada is to be plunged into war. How completely the 
present federal government has discarded even the pretense 
that Canada still exercises the sovereign power to make her 
own decisions on questions that might involve war, was 
illustrated on March 14, 1955 by no less a person than its 
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Minister for External Affairs, Lester B. Pearson. In a trans- 
parent attempt to satisfy and strengthen the hand of John 
Foster Dulles, Mr. Pearson announced that, regardless of 
whether or not Canada is committed by the Canadian people 
or their parliament, if the U.S. becomes involved in a major 
war Canada will be in it also on the U.S. side. Two days 
afterward he intimated that the situation in the Formosa 
Straits typifies what he referred to. 

As he warned in 1948: 

“The alternative to economic independence achieved in large part 
by calculated development of productive capacity now lacking in 
Canada, is the economic colonization of our country by United States 
monopolies. . . . The inevitable economic and political results of such 
a relationship (is to) undermine the political sovereignty of Canada’s 
people.”* 

What is needed is recognition by wide circles of the people, 
particularly of workers and farmers, of the intimate rela- 
tionship between the betrayal of Canada’s independence and 
the developing national crisis. 

With the onset of mass unemployment, crisis on the 
farms, and the prospect now of an epidemic of bankruptcies, 
a number of influential spokesmen of the bourgeoisie are 
beginning to clamor for action by the federal government 
to meet the threatening disaster. Some of them are proposing, 
or hinting at, measures that, if introduced, would tend to 
counteract or at least modify, the effects of Prime Minister 
St. Laurent’s support of the U.S. drive to achieve complete 
domination of Canada. Most of such proposals are coming 
belatedly from men who supported the drive for “integra- 
tion” when it would have been relatively easy to prevent 
it. However, they do indicate an awakening to the dilemma 
of Canadian capitalism. For example, the President of the 
Royal Bank of Canada made several statements and proposals 
in his annual report which were, objectively, in opposition 
to the prevailing trend towards complete U.S. domination. 


®Canada; The Communist Viewpoint, pp. 31-32. 
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Warning against the tendency to confuse the exploitation 
of the country’s resources with genuine growth, he said: 

“Nowhere is the age-old conflict of public wealth and private riches 
more painfully in evidence than in the combination of haste and greed 
that prompts the owners of our resources to alienate what they own 
and control in return for short-run gain. In this process private for- 
tunes may be made, but the public wealth may suffer, not only today 
but in generations to come, and our children may be denied the 
opportunities for creative enterprise which should be their rightful 
heritage.” 

I make no excuse for quoting at such length, because 
in that statement the president of Canada’s greatest chartered 
bank stated in terms of the interests of a distinctive Canadian 
state and people, the dilemma to which Canadian capital has 
been brought by Mr. St. Laurent’s policy of “integration”. It 
is evident that the President of the Royal Bank recognizes, 
in part at least, that action to strengthen Canadian economy, 
if it is to be effective, must be the type of action which 
will be, objectively, in opposition to the growing U.S. dom1- 
nation of our country. He suggested governmental action 
which, if adopted, would enable Canadian exporters to 
compete on more equal terms with U.S. exporters and to 
sell for currencies other than dollars. He suggested govern- 
mental action which, if adopted, would protect exporters 
from the effects of the premium on the Canadian dollar— 
reflecting large-scale U.S. investment in Canada. He sug- 
gested a sharp reversal of governmental policy, to the en- 
couragement of manufacturing industries in Canada. Con- 
cerning the latter suggestion he added: 

“This may mean taking a course of action today that seems in our 
present position to be inappropriate. In business and government policy, 
it may mean taking a gamble on an expanding home market with all 
that such a market means in terms of low cost quality production.” 
The foregoing illustrates the growing fear of many pro- 

minent Canadian leaders of finance and industry concerning 
the eventual results of “integration”. Whether they sup- 
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ported it in 1948 out of their desire to secure maximum 
profits or simply because “it was the line,” they are begin- 
ning to recognize now that it is utterly incompatible with 
Canadian sovereignty and is a threat to every purely Cana- 
dian enterprise—including even the biggest ones. On all 
sides there is rising protest from spokesmen for Canadian 
capital. Not all of them are in revolt because, as the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank said, “In this process private fortunes 
may be made.” But, those among who face up, honestly, 
to the perspective of crisis now confronting Canada are pro- 
fondly alarmed. 

It would be naive self-deception, however, to assume that 
such people, or the interests that they represent, will initiate 
action to achieve genuine Canadian independence. They are 
opposed to the consequences of U.S. domination, they fear 
its continuation, they would like a halt. But, serious action 
to beat the threat of depression, to put every every worker 
back on his job, must of necessity involve Canadian govern- 
ment action which, sooner or later, will be challenged by big 
financial interests in the U.S.A. As a well-informed political 
analyst wrote at the beginning of this year, concerning the 
growing need to process more of Canada’s industrial raw 
materials at home: 

“.. . one trouble is that a large volume of our natural resources 
is now beyond recall, under the control of powerful American interests, 
who would object strenuously to any attempt to dictate where their 
processing operations should be conducted. Scarcely a week passes that 
the acquisition of some of our dominant resources by American inves- 


tors or the transference of some established Canadian enterprise to 
American control is not announced .. .”* 


Such are the two main attitudes of the Canadian capital 
to the contradiction in which it has become enmeshed by 
the so-called “Canada-U.S. integration.” Those capitalists 
who are primarily Canadian will tend to favor the path 
indicated by the president of the Royal Bank; those who 


*John A. Stevenson, Saturday Night, Toronto, January 8, 1955. 
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are prepared to accept the consequences of United States 
domination and its contination will tend increasingly to take 
refuge in the argument that “it’s too late.” 

It is not too late to assert Canada’s independence, however. 
It requires only that the people of Canada become aroused 
to its need. The force that can—nay, which will—stop the 
Yankee domination of Canada and establish a Canadian 
national policy of full self-development for our country, is 
the force of patriotism; that is to say, true love of Canada, 
headed by the united and militant working class. Many 
other elements, including some Canadian capitalists, will 
rally to the support of the struggle for national sovereignty, 
but only the masses of the people of Canada, headed by 
the working class must win Canadian independence. For 
them, the struggle to regain sovereign control of our country 
is the only way to secure for their children (to repeat the 
words of the president of the Royal Bank) “the opportunities 
for creative enterprise which should be their rightful heri- 
tage.” 

The dynamic aims and influence of the program of the 
Labor-Progressive Party is the main stimulant and guide by 
which those aims will be achieved. In the struggle for our 
program, wider and wider circles of democratic Canadians 
will grasp the historic, fact upon which it is based, and of 
which it is the theoretical generalization for Canada; namely, 
that we have entered the epoch of profound world change 
in which genuine patriotism, that is to day, true love of 
Canada, is attracted to and must sooner or later merge 
with the militant defense of democracy to put an end to 
foreign domination of our country, to develop its splendid 
resources under the control of and for the benefit of its 
people, to establish trade and friendly relations with all 
peoples in all countries and keep our own country at peace. 
That is the scientific Marxist-Leninist basis of the L.P.P 
program. Our supreme confidence in the eventual achieve- 
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ment of its democratic aims is confirmed by the fact that, 
already, the path it illuminates is being recognized widely 
as the sole path that leads forward for Canada. 


The Dilemma of Canadian Capital, National Affairs 
Monthly, February, 1955; and Political Affairs, June, 
1955 (revised and brought up to date). 


* * * 


CANADIANS HAVE learned from their own experience 
during the war and since, that different and _ better 
policies are open to us. The growth of mass unemployment 
could be prevented, we could have continually expanding 
opportunities for employment, security for every Canadian 
from the cradle to the grave and steadily improving condi- 
tions of life. Hundreds of millions of people in dozens of 
countries want to buy from us. The products now piling 
up in warehouses, forcing masses of workers on to the streets, 
could be disposed of at great advantage to the Canadian 
people in widespread and growing markets. ‘The St. Laurent 
government refuses now to permit Canadians to trade in 
those markets as a part of its imperialist war program. All 
of the nine hundred million bushels of wheat now hanging 
like a sword over the prospects for Prairie agriculture in 
1953, could be sold. Great, potentially the very greatest, 
markets are open to Canadians in the British Commonwealth 
and Empire and in the socialist countries. The anti-Canadian 
aims for which the Liberals and Tories are allowing U.S. 
interests to dictate Canada’s trade policies must be rejected. 
Canada’s trade policies must be based upon the interests 
of Canada’s people, not the aims of U.S. imperialism. Canada 
must trade with all nations that want to buy our products 
and have exportable products that we need. 

To put an end to U.S. domination of our foreign trade 
policies, we must stop U.S. economic aggression in Canada. 
We must stop the present policy of selling our country as 
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she stands, piecemeal, to be dug up and chopped down for 
shipment to blast furnaces or factories in the U.S.A. Cana- 
dians must insist upon the development and rapid expansion 
of facilities to process our raw materials at home. The Labor- 
Progressive Party does not oppose all sale of raw materials 
to other countries, including the U.S.A. We do oppose, and 
fight vigorously against the sinister underhanded methods by 
which the priceless natural resources of our country are 
being sold, by a handful of rich Canadians and their political 
servants, under terms which are cunningly designed to make 
U.S. ownership of what should be our national resources, a 
barrier against the development of Canada as a great manu- 
facturing country. The national economic policy introduced 
by the St. Laurent government with the support of the 
Tories is aimed to reduce Canada to the position of a raw 
material hinterland for the industries of the U.S.A. That 
must be stopped. ‘The Labor-Progressive Party calls upon 
all patriotic Canadians to support the fight for the all-round 
economic development of our country. Canadians should 
sell for export our raw materials only in accordance with 
the national interests of Canada; that is to say, only to the 
extent that we produce them in excess of the needs of great 
modern Canadian industries producing finished manufac- 
tured products to meet all the needs of Canadians and for 
Canadian trade with all the world. 


‘To stop the betrayal, patriotic Canadians must unite to 
re-establish the supremacy of the Canadian parliament. The 
Labor-Progressive Party calls upon the electors to repudiate 
the St. Laurent government’s scheme to foist upon us an anti- 
Canadian interpretation of the Constitution to the effect 
that the federal Cabinet does not derive its powers from the 
people of Canada through their elected representatives as- 
sembled in parliament. Behind the screen of that reactionary, 
anti-Canadian claim the St. Laurent government is prevent- 
ing public discussion of the aims for which it is making 
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our country economically dependent upon and_ politically 
subservient to the U.S.A. It is transforming Canada from 
a sovereign, independent member of the British Common- 
wealth, into a U.S. satellite, an instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy within the British Commonwealth. The St. Laurent 
government has been assisted by the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Party in carrying out its pro-U.S.A. scheme and it has 
not been opposed at any time by the C.C.F. and Social Credit 
groups in the House of Commons. The people of Canada 
must oppose it now. When the federal election is called they 
must, unitedly, repudiate that policy at the polls. The Labor- 
Progressive Party calls upon all patriotic Canadians to vote 
for the re-establishment of Canada’s sovereign independence, 
to make the elected representatives of the people assembled 
in parliament the supreme governing authority in the land. 
In place of the policy by which the St. Laurent govern- 
ment is reducing our country to the role of a satellite, the 
L.P.P. calls upon all democratic Canadians to co-operate, 
each in his own way in the development of a new national 
policy to make Canada great, and to elect a majority to the 
House of Commons pledged to put that policy into opera- 
tion. 
Speech accepting nomination in Toronto-Trinity, Sept. 
24, 1952, for the federal election of August, 1953. 


¥ * * 


IN THE COURSE of an address to the electors of York- 
Sunbury in October (1947) the national leader of the Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Party declared that “Canada’s econo- 
mic future is jeopardized.’”” He demanded that parliament 
be called into emergency session “to meet the rapidly 
developing trade crisis.” He denounced the attitude of the 
King government as one of attempting to evade the serious 
alternatives that Canada will shortly have to face. 

The fears that the leader of the Tories voiced in an at- 
tempt to get votes were but an echo of the fears being 
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expressed by those who shape the policies and aims of big 
business in Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Financial Post describes it as the breakdown of 
the North Atlantic triangle. The Financial Post and several 
other capitalist journals which aims to help solve the prob- 
lems of finance-capital agree that radical measures will be 
required if Canada is to meet the new situation without 
disaster. A large and influential section of the finance- 
capitalist interests proposes that the Dominion government 
should adopt “an entirely new national policy.” The Finan- 
cial Post declares that, if the British government chooses the 
maintenance of empire preferences instead of tariff agree- 
ment with the United States, Canada will have to “bow her- 
self out of her present empire trade commitments. The 
Financial Post asks its readers, in a full page headline: “Can 
we avoid union with the United States?” The attitude of the 
Financial Post leans very strongly to the view that we can’t. 

Liberal journals agree that radical measures must be 
adopted but they deprecate the suggestion that fundamental 
changes are necessary. Either more honest or less calculating 
than the outright organs of finance-capital, the Liberal jour- 
nals give free expression to the view that the Dominion gov- 
ernment and monopoly capital will meet the situation by 
measures which will lower the living standards of the masses 
of the people. 


The monopolists and their political spokesmen and pub- 
licity men are seeking out ways and means by which they can 
make additional profit out of the nation’s predicament. As 
National Affairs Monthly for November goes to press, the 
Dominion cabinet convenes. As though to prepare the pub- 
lic, the theme of press reports from Ottawa has become: 
“Ottawa Says Spree Is Over.” An inspired news story “pro- . 
phesied” that the cabinet session will signalize ‘the begin- 
ning of the end of the postwar spending spree .. .” A day 
afterward another similar story declared that: “Restrictions 
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on Canadian buying of U.S. goods is certain.” During the 
same week in which those reports appeared in the daily 
papers, the Honorable Louis St. Laurent, that worshipper 
of “free enterprise,” warned the representatives of big busi- 
ness at the annual conference of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce that “governments may have to resort to some 


” 


measures of regimentation... 


What the spokesmen of the captialist parties and their press 
soft pedal—or perhaps do not fully understand—is the fact 
that the Dollar Crisis is but a reflection of the breakdown of 
the economic relationships between North America and the 
capitalist sector of Europe. If capitalist economy in Western 
Europe had not broken down, there would have been little 
or no problem of dollars. 


One of the most striking and portentous features of the 
economic breakdown in Western Europe is the fact that it 
becomes unavoidable because the United States government 
discarded the foreign policy developed by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and adopted the so-called ‘“Truman Doctrine.” 


The plight of Western Europe mirrors the policy of U.S. 
finance-capital. “The economic content of the ‘Truman doc- 
trine is that the United States grants assistance to the na- 
tional economies of other countries only with conditions 
which tend increasingly to subordinate them to the interests 
of U.S. fimance-capital. The deadly result of this for the 
nations “helped” was illustrated by the calamitous results of 
the American loan for British economy. For the economies 
of the countries of Western Europe the price of United States 
cooperation is even higher. It includes virtual separation 
from the other half of Europe which could provide a very 
large part of the natural products that Western Europe needs 
and a market for most of the goods the countries of Western 
Europe are able to export. 

The drive to isolate the New Democracies and the U.S.S.R., 
which the Truman administration has pressed with increas- 
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ing recklessness since the Paris Peace Conference, has so 
changed the world relationships that the issues which are 
now supreme in world politics are almost exactly opposite to 
the perspectives foreshadowed by the late President Roose- 
velt in his talks to the people of North America during the 
war. 


The assurances based upon the solemn agreement at the 
Yalta Conference have been discarded. The pledge of con- 
tinued mutual aid to help make good the devastation of the 
war has been discarded. The assurance to all democratic 
people that the United Nations would aid them to “‘elimi- 
nate every vestige of fascism” is almost forgotten. 


In place of the world-wide reconstruction and democratic 
progress which would have characterized the One World 
based upon great power unanimity, mankind is faced with 
sharpening division in the United Nations and the menace 
of a third World War. The supreme issues in world politics 
today, which dominate the United Nations Oragnization, 
find the governments which represent the imperialist con- 
ception of social organization and the governments which 
represent the new, socialist conception of society, aligned in 
sharp opposition to each other. As the resolution adopted by 
the conference of nine European Communist Parties declared 
in part: 

“In such a way, two camps formed—the imperialistic and 
anti-democratic camp, which has as a main aim the establish- 
ment of world domination of American imperialism and the 
smashing of democracy; and the anti-imperialistic camp 
which has as a main aim the undermining of imperialism and 
the strengthening of democracy and the liquidation of the 
remnants of fascism.” 

The central aim and the purpose of the Truman Doctrine 
is to prevent the spread of socialism—anywhere. The war- 
mongering interests who now dominate United States 
foreign policy are pressing their drive regardless of the re- 
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sults even for their imperialist allies. The pretense that they 
are concerned with the real interests of the peoples for whom 
the Marshall Plan is supposed to be designed is being dis- 
solved by bitter experience. United States’ insistence upon 
increasing steel production in the Ruhr Valley to eighty 
percent more than the tonnage specified in the Potsdam 
Agreement is a body blow to French plans for large-scale ex- 
pansion of steel production and its related industries in 
France. If the recently announced plan for a great increase 
in the production of manufactured goods for export in the 
combined British-United States zone is carried through, it 
will be a body blow at Britain’s plan to increase her exports 
to seventy-five percent above their pre-war level. In this 
connection, it should be noted that if the Marshall Plan and 
its related plan to expand production of manufactured ex- 
ports in Germany are put into operation, Canada will be 
forced back to still greater dependence upon agricultural 
and raw material production. 

The United States plan to aid the rebuilding of industry 
in Europe only in places and on terms which appear to 
guarantee that it will remain capitalist and under U.S. domi- 
nation, is paralleled by the diplomatic drive within the 
United Nations Organization. In the midst of a campaign of 
anti-Soviet slander and vilification unprecedented in peace- 
time in any country, General Marshall put forward his 
“little Assembly” proposal to nullify the principle of Great 
Power unity upon which the U.N.O. was founded. The war- 
mongering propaganda was not limited to the daily papers 
and radio commentators. Public men whose influence cannot 
be denied, even if their responsibility is questionable, call 
publicly for the dropping of atom bombs “on the Kremlin.” 
Recently a public relations officer of the United States Air 
Force quit the service in protest against the warmongering 
propaganda being carried on in the armed services of that 
country. In a letter to the general commanding the air force 
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this ofhcer charged that high U.S. air force officers are syste- 
matically teaching their men what he described as the dan- 
gerous militaristic doctrine of an attack upon the Soviet 
Union. It is evident that Col. George Drew’s warmongering 
speeches are part of an organized campaign which has the 
backing of finance-capitalist interests, political circles and 
militarists, a great deal more influential than the Prime Min- 
ister of Ontario. Col. George Drew is in fact but the most 
ageressive Canadian representative of the continent-wide 
campaign fanning out from Washington and Wall Street, to 
sow the seeds of fascism and war throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There is an alternative path to the one along which the 
reckless profit and warmongers are pressing the United States 
and Canada. The reactionary cliques whose foreign policy 
amounts to “our way or war’ can be defeated, but they 
must be defeated here at home—they will not be voted down 
by their dependents in the U.N. Assembly. They can be 
defeated only if the democratic peace-loving forces are 
aroused and united for political action. Never was the chal- 
lenge to Labor and its allies more serious, never was the 
responsibility of Labor and its allies more clear. It is time 
for democratic Canadians to act, to save Canada from eco- 
nomic disaster and war by defending the right of the peoples 
of Europe to solve their national problems in their own way. 
To stop the drive to war and the fostering of fascist tenden- 
cies which is part of it, to get our country back on the path 
of peace, Canada needs a strong anti-war, anti-monopoly 
coalition of democratic forces. 

Canada’s Alternative Path, National Affairs Monthly, 
November, 1947. 
* * * 

FAR-REACHING changes are going to be made in Cana- 
da’s national policies. As the Montreal Gazette emphasized 
editorially on September, 13, 1947: 
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*... It is already becoming apparent that the Government 
(eventually subject to popular opinion) will have to make 
a choice between several basic alternatives, political as well 
as economic. The present policy of temporizing conceal- 
ment, waiting for something to be done elsewhere which will 
obviate the need for action before the full facts are known, 
can perhaps be continued for a time. But sooner or later, 
Canada must take steps of its own and decide in which 
direction this country is to go.” 

In which direction is Canada to go? What sort of target 
should we set ourselves? The target desired by monopoly- 
capital, or the target needed to protect the interests of the 
people? Labor and its democratic allies must act to ensure 
that changes in our national policies strengthen democracy, 
give our people more security, and place Canada in the 
camp of world progress and lasting peace. 

In their drive for a satellite-partnership with U.S. mono- 
polists, Canadian financiers and their political henchmen 
are changing the content, as well as the tune of their propa- 
ganda. They are trying to popularize the United States 
conception of Canadian patriotism. Spokesmen of the Liberal 
and Progressive-Conservative Parties who used to be flag- 
waving “Empire Firsters,”’ or self-styled Canadian national- 
ists, have become ardent supporters of the idea of Canadian 
subordination to the United States. Where, until recently, 
they proclaimed their militant pride in “the British connec- 
tion” and Canadian solidarity with the Empire, they now 
emphasize their aim of unity with the United States. This 
change has been striking in some of the members of the 
Dominion Government. In a public lecture* shortly after 
his appointment as Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Louis 
St. Laurent emphasized it in such a manner that press reports 
treated it as the main point of his lecture. The actions and 
the attitude displayed by the Minister of Finance upon 
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occasion during his negotiation and piloting of the Abbott 
Plan, suggested strongly that he considered United States 
domination of Canada to be a worthy ideal. 

The concerted drive to turn Canada’s foreign relation- 
ships away from those of dependence upon Britain and 
towards those of dependence upon the United States, affected 
Mr. King’s belated enactment of the Citizenship Bill. What 
should have been our proud assertion of sovereign nation- 
hood, bore too clearly the imprint of Mackenzie King’s 
desire to eliminate any formal or legal ties which might 
hinder Canada’s involvement in U.S. foreign policies and 
its drive to imperialist war. 

The above is not to suggest that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should have continued to subordinate Canada’s policies 
and foreign relationships to the aims of British imperial 
policy. It is to condemn the King Government for ending 
our subordination to the imperialistic policies and aims of 
Britain, only as part of a calculated manoeuvre to involve 
us in the imperialist schemes of the United States. Canadians 
must prevent our national integration in those schemes if 
we are to retain genuine independence as a nation. Against 
the now clearly defined trend towards the subordination of 
our country to the United States, the labor movement and 
all progessive Canadians must define and emphasize a clear- 
cut and widely supported conception of the destiny of 
Canada as a progressive, independent sovereign power. 

The destiny of Canada will be our destiny as a people— 
for the great majority of us it will determine our destinies 
as individuals also. The future to which we aspire as indi- 
viduals, for ourselves and our children must become the 
public national aim. Against the aims of finance-capital, 
which has no national loyalties, progressive Canadians must 
foster a conscious national determination that the people 
of Canada shall enjoy higher living standards, cultural 
opportunities, security and peace. 
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That aim can be achieved. Ours is a wide and rich and 
fruitful land. There is space for millions, tens of millions, 
and resources adequate to provide a good life for all. War- 
time experience proves that Canadians have the technical 
skill and directional capacity to utilize all the magnificent 
national resources for which our land is famed. They are 
not utilized today, solely because the interests which domi- 
nate the economy of our country will not permit their full 
and proper utilization. Those interests thereby prevent the 
full development of our country and our national life. 

Consider, for example, the question of expanding Canada’s 
population. The spokesmen of monopoly capital, and capital- 
ist politicians, never tire of speaking about “the need for 
millions of people’ to populate our vast spaces, to produce 
and consume more goods, to reduce the terrific burden per 
capita of maintaining Canada’s far-flung railways and high- 
ways and our numerous govenments. But the spokesmen 
for monopoly capitalism, whether they be bankers or politi- 
cians, can only talk about that need. They won’t do anything 
to meet it permanently, because the interests that they 
serve and the policies that they maintain, impel young Cana- 
dians to leave their native land faster than immigrants are 
brought in. They reduce the function of immigration to 
that of fillang with labor which is temporarily cheap, the 
places left vacant by those who have gone to the United 
States in search of higher standards of life and opportunity. 


There is only one way in which our population can be 
built up rapidly and Canada can be developed to industrial 
and national greatness; that is by raising the standards of 
life and opportunity for Canadians at home to a level as 
high as, or higher than those which are to be found anywhere 
else in the world. That is the path to steady expansion of 
Canada’s industry, to development, conservation and _utiliz- 
ation of the vast yet untapped resources of water power and 
mineral wealth, to filling in the sectional weak spots of the 
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national transportation system, to large-scale irrigation of 
the prairies with its resulting diversification of western agri- 
culture and increase of population. That is the way to 
populate the wide fertile areas such as, for example, the 
Peace River district. That is the way to restore balance in 
our now badly unbalanced national economy, that is the 
way to double our population while raising our national 
standard of life. It can be done. The technical problems 
involved in doing it are no more serious than the problems 
created by Mr. Abbott’s plan to bring our standard of living 
down. 


Canada, the Communist Viewpoint, November, 1948. 
* * * 


WE OF THE Labor-Progressive Party have been warning 
Canadians during the past two or three years about “the 
Canadian government’s subservience to Washington and 
Wall Street’. We’ve been saying over and over again: “Keep 
Canada Independent”. 

Let’s take a look—first, believe it or not, at the sports pages. 

You may have read that Tedder Morris, a great Canadian 
football player who coached ‘Toronto Argos to three Domin- 
ion championships, had resigned. He will be succeeded by 

. an American import, says the Argos’ management. (You 
may also remember that nine of the twelve football all-stars 
in Canada this year (1950—Ed.) were U.S. “imports’). 

Or take a look at hockey—another great Canadian game. 
(Yes, football originated in Canada, too.) Nearly all the 
players in hockey are Canadians. But, as Jim Coleman said 
recently, all the color and glamour had gone out of the 
game. It is now “big business”. Why? According to Sweeney 
Schriner who a few years ago was burning up the ice lanes 
for the ‘Toronto Maple Leafs, big U.S. professional interests— 
they're mostly wealthy syndicates—are responsible for turning 
our great game into the glorified mayhem we see today, 
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where sportsmanship and science have been succeeded by 
blood and thunder. 


But, you say, it’s a long way from Varsity Stadium, Maple 
Leaf Gardens or the Montreal Forum, to Wall Street or 
Prime Minister St. Laurent’s office in Ottawa. 


Not so far as you may think. 


First of all, what and where is this “Wall St.” everyone 
talks about? It’s a street of solid buildings and plush office 
suites in New York City. It’s the heart and guts of U.S. big 
business and finance. There, at Number 67, for instance, 
you will find the head office of Sudbury’s International 
Nickel Co. There you will find the brokers who are buying 
CPR stock—while Donald Gordon cuts the services of the 
publicly-owned Canadian National, in a so-called “economy”’ 
drive which is costing thousands of workers their jobs. On 
Wall St. you will find the men who own the Alberta oil 
wells and the Steep Rock Iron mines and our pulp and paper 
mills. There, also, you will find the men who direct the 
propaganda machines that spread Yankee Dollar “culture”’ 
into Canada via such instruments as Life magazine, book 


clubs, the movies, the radio, the comic books . . . and any- 
thing else they can get their dollar power into, including 
sports. 


Do you remember a few years ago—before the war—how 
the U.S. government decided to launch a big campaign to 
increase U.S. trade with the countries of South America? 
Instructions were issued to radio stations, newspapers and 
magazines to “play up” Latin America. Make like we're 
great friends, they said. So for a while we were drenched 
with “South of the Border’, tangos and rhumbas. U.S. dance 
bands, singers, magazines, movies and radio programs flooded 
the countries of South America—sometimes followed by the 
U.S. Marines. 

Something along that line is happening to us—even to the 
U.S. “marines” stationed at U.S. bases in our country. 
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So there’s more than an accidental resemblance between 
what Toronto Argos are doing and what has happened at 
Steep Rock iron mines near Fort William. 


The LPP has been pointing out for three years that these 
mines are Canadian, that the rich ore belongs to us and that 
we can and should build a steel mill that would employ 
5,000 workers. But what does Ottawa do? It approves the 
leasing to a U.S. corporation of one of the richest areas, 
capable of producing 3,000,000 tons a year—all of which is 
to be shipped to the U.S. at $8 a ton. 

Wonderful news, Ottawa chortled. Think of all the U.S. 
dollars it will bring! 

What they don’t want you to know is that when we want 
steel, we'll have to buy it from U.S. mills at ten times that 
price—payable in U.S. dollars! (Nor do they tell the people 
that a substantial part of the capital required is provided 
by the Canadian taxpayers to finance construction of CNR 
rail lines to service the U.S.-owned mines.) 

That kind of “independence” will surely make us a real 
49th state! 

A lot has been written lately about Newfoundland and 
the big U.S. air-base there. The Yanks have a 99-year lease 
on that base and we've been told what a splendid thing it 
is for Canada. Think of the U.S. $$$! Think of the jobs it 
provides! 

But think, also, of the bombs that will be dropped if the 
U.S. military madmen decide it’s time to launch a war 
against the Soviet Union, 

Isn’t it time we shoved these “American eagles’ back 
where they came from? We're quite capable of looking after 
our own affairs, thank you! 

Here’s something else. Did you know that two-thirds of 
every bit of reading matter available in this country is 
stamped ‘Printed in U.S.A.”? (The movies, of course, you 
know about. They’re 95 percent Hollywood). Quite a num- 
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ber of Canadian organizations have demanded the govern- 
ment stop this flow of literature, a good part of which is 
pure junk—or sheer propaganda about the “Great American 
Way of Life.” 

Or take oil and uranium. Here we are possessed of very 
rich oil resources in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Do we Cana- 
dians get the full benefit from them? Certainly not. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey (Imperial Oil), along with a few smaller 
corporations, are first in line—with the blessings of Ottawa, 
Mr. Manning and Mr. Douglas. Surely no one can argue 
that we don’t have the money or the engineering brains to 
exploit these resources ourselves! (Our best young engineers 
have to go to other countries to find jobs.) 


If we did work them ourselves you’d be getting cheaper 
gasoline and oil. But we let the Yanks take them over and 
bingo! the price of gasoline goes up. Even the Boards of 
Trade at the Lakehead are up in arms over the St. Laurent 
government's willingness to permit the oil pipeline from 
Alberta to end up in Superior, Wisconsin, instead of at a 
Canadian lake port—as well as they might be. 

The same with uranium. All of it goes into U.S. atomic 
bombs—all but the tiny fraction used at Chalk River. ‘That 
isn’t all, the U.S. gets it for the nominal price of three dollars 
a pound when as a source of power, it is worth thousands 
of dollars per pound. Even worse, the U.S. gets all Canada’s 
uranium production and deliberately restricts the use of it 
to military purposes, i.e., atom bombs, when the interests of 
society require that it be utilized in industry for peace. 

The LPP believes that’s not only senseless, but extremely 
dangerous. We believe our uranium ought to be used in 
industry; and the head of Canada’s National Research Coun- 
cil says this peacetime use is distinctly possible within a 
very short time. But Mr. C. D. Howe, who looks after all 
the uranium business, is of no mind to tell his friends the 
U.S. monopolists to go climb a tree. Washington would be 
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horror-stricken at the thought of Canadian industry using 
atomic power for industry! We might get ahead of them! 
Could be, they'd send the marines. 

Now all we've been saying so far sounds as though Canada 
were already a 49th state. That’s not correct. The U.S. throws 
a lot of weight around in this country, but they don’t own 
it. They own only 35 or 40 percent of our industry—big 
enough, but not the whole pie. 

It is important to remember that Canadian big business 
still runs the show in this country. Canadian monopolists are 
not being compelled against their will to sell out to the U.S.; 
neither is the St. Laurent government. 

The point we want to make perfectly clear is that the St. 
Laurent government and the Canadian big business men it 
represents, is selling our independence to Wall St. and Wash- 
ington, willingly, knowingly and with malice aforethought. 

The monopolists and their St. Laurent government are 
deliberately trading Canada’s independence for immediate 
capitalist profits. 


* * * 


“Let’s sell Canada,” Mr. St. Laurent urges—meaning to 
promote Canadian trade and tourist business in the U.S. In 
order to reach the most reactionary big business circles there, 
from whom he might expect big orders, he’s got to have 
more than samples and four color display folders. He’s 
got to have a foreign policy that fits the Truman Doctrine. 
He’s got to have spy trials and secret police screenings; he’s 
got to have a record of cracking down on trade unions and 
labor; he’s got to castigate the Soviet Union, China, socialism, 
and take side-swipes at the British “labor” government. 

But there’s another aspect of this “subservience to Wash- 
ington and Wall St.” that’s even more serious. 

If it comes to war, if the U.S. monopolists and militarists 
and militarists get so desperate they decide to take the mad- 
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man’s path that Hitler took, guess who’s up front this time! 

Our own cities and homes. 

The top U.S. brass constantly remind us that they are 
basing their war planes on other people’s lands—and Canada 
is very, very close at hand, and the shortest route to the 
U.S.S.R. 

What happened to Britain, Poland, the Ukraine and other 
countries of Europe in the last war—horrible as it was—will 
be child’s play compared to what will happen to us here if 
atomic bombs start dropping. 

There’s a good deal more to this story of how our govern- 
ment is putting out the welcome mat for the domination of 
our country by the big shots of the United States of America. 
It would take a book to go into all the details. 

The question is: What can we do about it? 

Many people say, Sure, what you say is true. But the Yanks 
are too big for us. We’re only a fly-weight; we can’t stand up 
against a heavyweight like the U.S. 

We ofthe LPP say Yes, we can, Phe No. l tune in om 
Hit Parade is O Canada and we believe we Canadians— 
together—can sing it loud enough and well enough to keep 
our country independent, in the control of its own people, 
and out of war. What we need to do is all sing in the same 
key at the same time. 

If our government WANTS to keep Canada independent, 
it can be done. We CAN refine our own oil, smelt and process 
our own iron, make pulp into paper and produce our own 
motor cars and airplanes and ships. 

Would the U.S. “cut us off’? Nonsense. They haven't got 
the things we can sell them. Their oil wells and iron mines 
are running dry; they have no uranium; they have no nickel; 
they need our asbestos and our aluminum and our pulp. So 
do a lot of other countries in the world. 

(I sometimes think our government acts like the small 
manufacturer who gets a contract for his entire output from 
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a big department store or a monopoly manufacturing cor- 
poration. He gears his whole production to that big contract, 
neglecting all other temporarily less profitable business. For 
a while it seems good. Then the big firm says the price is too 
high; so the little company cuts. Then the big firm suddenly 
says business is bad, we can’t take any more unless you give 
it to us at half price.) 

Canadians don’t have to take that sort of thing. There are 
plenty of customers in the world. We, the Canadian people, 
can, if the will to do so is strong enough, tell Mr. Truman: 
Look, we like the people of the United States; but we don’t 
like the policies of your government. We don’t want any 
part of your cold war and we don’t aim to be a battlefield 
for you if you start a hot war. We'd like to keep our factories 
and our farms busy, making things and growing things for 
China, for Europe, for any country in the world that wants 
them. There are several hundred millions of people in this 
world who want to buy things that we grow and can make 
and we don’t want your boom and bust economy over here. 
When your stock market crashes and your factories start 
closing down because of your dog-in-the-manger attitude 
towards the rest of the world, we want to have a few custom- 
ers of our own. We'd lke to think we had our own steel 
mills working to help us build houses and hospitals and 
bridges and highways and all the other things we need. And 
if you don’t want the Chinese market, don’t try to tell us 
we can’t go along with Britain and India and the other 
countries and sell to that country. 


Mr. St. Laurent COULD say that—if we would make him. 
* * * 


It boils down to this:: 


* An independent Canada will recognize China and trade 
with her. 


* An independent Canada will tell Washington to take 
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her atom bombs and her airplanes and her troops out of our 
territory. 

* An independent Canada will act to prevent the econ- 
omic crisis—bound to come to all capitalist countries—from 
bringing widespread unemployment and poverty to Cana- 
dians, through public works and trade with all countries. 

* An independent Canada will stay out of the Yankee 
cold war and enter into friendly relations with all countries. 

* An independent Canada will take her stand in the 
United Nations for peace, for outlawing the atomic bomb, 
for disarmament. 

* An independent Canada will have trade and friendship 
with the people of the United States—on a basis of equality, 
not subservience. 

* An independent Canada will constitutionally guarantee 
the democratic national rights of the people of French 
Canada; will have a Bill of Rights in a Canadian Constitu- 
tion, to guarantee civil and religious freedom—instead of 
following the hysterical ravings of criminal leaders of the 
“Un-American Committee” in Washington. 

* An independent Canada will have an independent trade 
union movement, cooperating as an equal partner with 
brother unions in the U.S. and throughout the world. 

The LPP urges you, as a patriotic Canadian, to fight for 
these things, for this independence. Fight for them in your 
union, in your organization, in your neighborhood. Talk 
about them; write about them, speak out about them. 

Don’t let any Canadian or any group of Canadians sell 
our great country down the river to Washington and Wall St. 


An end to kow-towing to Washington! 
Keep Canada independent—and at peace! 


The Yankee Occupation of Canada, February, 1950. 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL independence has been wanton- 
ly sacrificed during the past 10 years. The U.S.A. has been 
allowed, nay, helped to gain control of our country by occu- 
pying U.S. armed forces. To continue along this path would 
mean to abandon entirely the dream of developing our 
country as an independent, industrially developed, state. 

The national policy by which we can develop our country 
for the benefit of her people, in peace, is the policy of nation- 
al independence—the policy of active economic, cultural, 
and political intercourse with every country with which such 
intercourse is mutually desired and advantageous. To 
develop such a policy requires, at the very least, recognition 
of the fact that the best interests of Canada require that the 
central contradiction of this epoch, the contradiction be- 
tween the socialist world system and the imperialist world 
system, be solved in peaceful competition—not by war. Cana- 
da’s independence must be reasserted by us taking an honor- 
able place in the new pattern of world trade and world 
political relationships. 

This is a challenge to the labor movement as well as an 
opportunity, because our national independence will be 
regained only when, and to the extent that, Labor steps 
forward in Canadian political life as an independent politi- 
cal force, demanding an end to U.S. domination of our 
country. 


Truly Canadian policies will be introduced only as a 
result of the pressure of the working class and its democratic 
allies. Neither the Liberal party nor the Progressive-Conser- 
vative party will do it—particularly as long as they are allow- 
ed to continue to exercise unchallenged monopoly of the 
House of Commons and the government of Canada. It must 
be admitted also that the C.C.F. until now has supported 
their policies. 

The inability of either of the two old parties of Canadian 
capitalism to reassert the national independence of our two 
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peoples, is illustrated by their irresponsible betrayal of our 
independence since the second world war. 

Louis St. Laurent sacrificed Canada’s independence for 
integration in the war plan of U.S. imperialism without ever 
telling the people that he was doing it. Lester Pearson, who 
was the main personal instrument by which St. Laurent 
operated his subordination of Canada to the U.S.A., put 
forward proposals in his federal election campaign in March, 
1958, which were in effect a repudiation of Louis St. Lau- 
rent’s policy. During the session of the House of Commons 
which followed the election, Lester Pearson repeated those 
proposals. But, he did not once consider it necessary to 
acknowledge that they were different in their essential con- 
tent than were the policies of the government of which he 
was previously a member. The general attitude is that: 
“Then I was a member of the government, now I’m an 
Opposition.” 

John Diefenbaker illustrates the same type of political 
thinking — moving in the other direction; namely, from 
opposition into governmental offie. In the federal general 
election campaign of June, 1957, he found wide circles of 
people openly resentful of the effects of U.S. domination 
of Canada and demanding new national policies. Discarding 
the elaborate Tory platform that had been adopted by the 
convention which elected him leader of the party John 
Diefenbaker listened to the people and gave voice to some 
of their desires. As a result of that, he appeared to the voters 
as the man who would put an end to the “tight money” 
policy introduced by the Liberals, stop the sell-out to the 
U.S., re-establish a reasonable balance between overseas 
markets and the U.S. in Canada’s foreign trade, revive the 
development of secondary industries in Canada and reassert 
Canada’s sovereignty over her armed. forces and her terri- 
tory. Hundreds of thousands of the voters who helped to 
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elect Diefenbaker candidates did so entirely on the basis 
of one or more of these expectations. 


What has Prime Minister Diefenbaker done? He has 
continued to condemn the Liberals, but in the main he 
continues to pursue the policies for which he condemns 
them. Instead of reducing interest rates, his government 
has increased the interest rate on more than a third of the 
whole of Canada’s national debt, from 3% to 414%. He has 
adopted inflation as a long-term policy; he has given rich 
capitalist interest a 50% increase in their claims against 
the taxpayers. 

He promised to divert 15% of Canada’s foreign trade 
away from the U.S.A. to British Commonwealth markets, 
but in the Commonwealth trade conference, which is in 
progress in Montreal as this is being written, the Canadian 
delegation has represented the interests of the U.S. dollar 
bloc, pretending that recovery of trade is waiting for Britain 
to guarantee the pound freely convertible into dollars. To 
have implemented the prime minister’s promise would have 
meant that Canada would undertake to defy the U.S. and 
accept payment for exports in sterling. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker promised to make companies 
incorporated in Canada responsible solely to Canadian law. 
When President Eisenhower addressed a joint session of 
the House of Commons and the Senate in Ottawa, he dealt 
with that proposal and rejected it. His categoric refusal was 
off-hand, almost disdainful.. ‘The Financial Post described 
it as a dose of “shock treatment.” But Mr. Diefenbaker 
accepted it obediently, exactly as the Liberals have done so 
many times before him. 

As for restoring Canada’s sovereignty, one of the first 
acts of the Diefenbaker government was to barter away 
Canada’s command of the RCAF to the U.S. commander of 
the North American Air Command. On Wednesday, August 
13, (1958) Mr. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Northern 
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Affairs, admitted that even he, the ‘‘minister of the crown”, 
cannot visit the vast territories for which he is supposed to 
be responsible without first getting permission from the 
U.S.A. The minister admitted ruefully that on one occasion 
it took so long to secure permission for an employee to go 
to the north country in connection with the work of his 
department that the man left his job before permission 
was secured. 


In the sphere of foreign policy, John Diefenbaker declared 
that Canada would pursue a clearly defined Canadian foreign 
policy. 

What has he done? In the Middle East, for example? 
First, the prime minister assured President Eisenhower that 
the U.S. would have Canada’s support in its invasion of the 
Middle East. ‘Then, he said in the House of Commons, “I 
trust that a prompt and positive reply will be forthcoming 
to Premier Khrushchov’s proposal. There should be a sum- 
mit meeting as soon as possible.’’ The next day, when Mac- 
millan and Eisenhower put forward their trick proposal for 
the Middle East crisis to be dealt with in the UN Security 
Council, Prime Minister Diefenbaker switched again and 
supported that. 


Referring to the crisis provoked by the U.S. 7th Fleet in 
the Formosa Straits the prime minister told the members 
of the House of Commons on September 6, “I think the 
world wants to be assured that nothing will be left undone 
to prevent any action that might result in the world sliding 
into disastrous consequences .. . As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, I think Canadians as a whole would expect that 
their representatives will not fail at this time to explore 
every avenue for the settlement of the grave situation which 
today prevails, and it is in that spirit that I suggest the UN 
might have an opportunity and an appointment with respon- 
sibility in this direction.” (House of Commons Debates, 
September 6, 1958, p. 4703) 
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If the assurance implicit in those words had been made 
good Canada would have been a co-sponsor with India of 
the proposal to place the question before the UN General 
Assembly. But the Canadian delegation pleaded that it “had 
no instructions.” Harold Greer, the experienced correspon- 
dent of the Toronto Daily Star at the UN, explained it 
differently. He wrote that the directives received from Ottawa 
by the delegation ‘‘appear to run counter to Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker’s belief that the Formosa crisis should be 
referred to the UN General Assembly. 

That sort of on again, off again, somersaulting is becoming 
characteristic of Prime Minister D-efenbaker. 

All the way along he has exposed the Liberals and con- 
demned them—and then he has continued, with minor varia- 
tions, to do what he had condemned the Liberals for doing. 

But the inconsistencies, the difference between words and 
deeds, the political gyrations, are not the result of personal 
peculiarities of Prime Minister Diefenbaker. The problem 
confronting Canadian democracy does not flow out of differ- 
ences between Tory and Liberal prime ministers—in fact, 
as shown above, there is no really basic difference between 
them. Like his dramatic success in two federal elections, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s political inconsistencies mirror 
the deepening contradictions within the capitalist class. 
Contradictory attitudes to the U.S. domination, speculations 
on what the United States might do, half-hearted attempts 
to develop Canadian policies —an acute and increasingly 
evident contradiction between their greed for the “killings” 
that may be made immediately in the sell-out of Canada to 
the U.S.A. and their desire to maintain for themselves an 
influential voice in the capitalist monopoly control of Cana- 
da; this contradiction is both the characteristic and the 
dilemma of Canadian capitalists as a class. 


Our country needs a radical change in its national policies. 
Many Canadians recognize this; some of them are working 
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consistently to bring it about. Among them are some repre- 
sentatives of the capitalist class. —To some extent, John 
Diefenbaker’s overwhelming victory in the federal general 
election also was a result of this recognition. But the change 
made by the elections was only from the smugly complacent 
conservatism of the Liberal capitalist lawyer, Louis St. Lau- 
rent, to the Tory capitalist lawyer, John Diefenbaker. 

Canadian monopoly-capital is linked by innumerable 
interlocking interests and directorates with U.S. monopolies 
in Canada and in the U.S.A. The operations of Canadian 
monopolies are integral with the struggle to maintain mono- 
poly-capitalism against the turbulent historical tide of 
democratic change which characterizes this new epoch. 

Political action to stop the U.S. domination of Canada is 
action against the imperialist drive for war; it is action in 
the direction of taking Canada out of the war camp. 

The most that the people of Canada can count upon is 
that the capitalist class will divide on the issue of national 
independence versus U.S. domination. ‘The number of capi- 
talists who support the struggle for policies of Canadian 
independence, and their political weight, will be determined 
by the strength of the overall support for the demand. In 
the main, members of the capitalist class are more anxious 
to increase their profits than to be right. 


Canada in the World Crisis, October, 1958. 


* * * 


THE WORKERS, FARMERS and urban middle class 
people whose interests demand progressive policies, consti- 
tute the overwhelming majority of the people in both French 
and English Canada. 

One social group alone, the wage and salary earners and 
their dependents, now includes more than half of all the 


population.* Along with the workers not covered by unem- 
*On August 31, 1947, there were 2,943,000 wage and salary earners covered by national 


unemployment insurance. There were about 300,000 employees in occupations not 
included in the insurance scheme. 
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ployment insurance and the progressive farmers and urban 
middle class people they and their dependents constitute 
the overwhelming majority as well as the indispensable 
producing section of the nation. It is necessary to emphasize 
these facts because the capitalist press, and to an increasing 
extent the publicly-owned CBC, foster the idea that the 
gains made by labor and the farmers during recent years 
have been made at the expense of the great majority of 
Canada’s people. That is not true; exactly the opposite is 
the truth. Gains made by farmers and the wage and salary 
earners are gains for members of that great majority without 
whom the miracle of Canada’s productivity and wealth 
would not exist. Continued improvement of the material 
and social conditions of that decisive majority is the sole 
means by which we can assure real progress for the nation 
as a whole. 

But while the progressive forces in Canada are numerical- 
ly stronger than are the forces which support reaction, they 
are disunited. The question of how best to defeat attempts 
to disrupt the trade unions and other organizations by 
red-baiting and agitation to “clean out the reds’’ is insepar- 
able from the question of cooperation and alliances on the 
field of parliamentary action. If they acted in unison the 
progressive forces could overshadow even the combined 
strength of the Liberal and Progressive-Conservative parties. 
They could ensure the enactment of the legislation needed 
to utilize our bounteous natural resources and our surging 
productive capacity to guarantee complete social security 
and opportunity to live a full and fruitful life for every 
Canadian. In Canada as throughout the world the progres- 
sive forces are strong enough to stymie the plans of the 
war-mongers and to make our nation an ally of the demo- 
cratic peace-loving forces throughout the world. 


The potential power of aroused democratic opinion in 
Canada has been illustrated several times during the past 
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two years, but the agents of monopoly-capital, aided by the 
Liberal and Progressive-Conservative parties, have resorted 
to literally every trick at their disposal in efforts to prevent 
the development of electoral unity in support of the wide- 
spread popular desire for progressive policies. Vicious red- 
baiting, anti-Soviet lies and slander, threats and discrimina- 
tion against progressives—every weapon in the propaganda 
arsenal of reaction has been used in the effort to split the 
labor movement and confuse and intimidate the people. 


Unable to defeat labor by frontal attack the agents of 
monopoly-capital try to undermine its militant solidarity 
by creating dissension within the trade union movement. A 
highly-organized and cunningly-directed campaign is being 
carried on in a number of unions which, if allowed to 
succeed, can only weaken and disrupt the entire labor move- 
ment. The real aim of the red-baiters should be evident by 
the fact that their most aggressive public advocate in Canada 
is Col. George Drew, the Premier of Ontario. His attitude 
toward the labor movement is too well known for anybody 
to believe that he wants to strengthen it. 


The main effect of the red-baiting campaign is to divert 
the attention, interest, and energy of union membership 
away from the struggle to improve wages and conditions and 
to consume it in internal dissension. ‘he most serious feature 
of that campaign is the fact that it is directed in part by 
men who occupy important and influential positions in the 
trade union movement. The highly placed officers of both 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions who are trying to prevent the 
trade union movement from joining in the great democratic 
movement around Henry Wallace in the United States, are 
trying to use the Taft-Hartley Bill as an instrument with 
which to exclude communists from holding office in Canada. 

Canadian trade unionists should unite in active opposition 
to this vicious red-baiting campaign. Every trade unionist 
in Canada has a direct interest in the rights of Canadian 
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unionists to govern their own affairs according to the law 
of Canada. Let nobody be beguiled by the pretense that this 
campaign is aimed only against the “reds”. If it were allowed 
to succeed its main victims would be the unions in which 
it was successful. To take the right of membership away 
from a worker because he or she can be labelled “a red” or 
who refuses to demean himself or herself to the satisfaction 
of agents of reaction, injures the individual who is thus 
wronged far less than it injures the union which takes the 
action. The main effect of such a campaign, if it were allowed 
to succeed would be to antagonize member against member 
and to replace solidarity behind economic demands upon 
the bosses with discrimination against part of the union 
membership. To permit red-baiting to succeed could only 
weaken and disrupt the trade union movement. To fight 
to defeat red-baiting, and particularly to defeat attempts at 
disruption based upon U.S. laws or regulations is an absolute 
necessity if trade unionism is to be strong in Canada. 


A New National Policy—Keep Canada Independent, 
Report to the National Committee of the Labor- 
Progressive Party, January 6, 1948. 


* * * 


THE ABBOTT PLAN, announced by the Minister of 
Finance in a radio broadcast and approved of by the House 
of Commons after it was in operation, indicates the way in 
which the King government proposes to subordinate Cana- 
dian economy to monopolistic U.S. finance-capital. The 
Abbott Plan must be condemned for the shackles that it 
places upon the development of Canada’s national economy. 
It aims to reduce Canada’s imports of certain types of 
manufactured consumers goods and of fruits and fresh 
vegetables from the U.S.A.; not so as to stimulate Canadian 
production, or to secure the goods from other sources, but 
to force a drastic reduction in Canadian consumption in 
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accord with the opinion expressed by the Minister of Finance 
that Canadian living standards must be reduced. 


Instead of reaching out with long-term policies to extend 
the base of Canada’s foreign trade, the King government 
has adopted measures which will make the base of Canada’s 
foreign trade narrower. 


It is a plan to make Canada’s national economy tributary 
to U.S. finance-capital and its great monopoly industries. The 
Abbott Plan does not eliminate the factors which make the 
prices of manufactured goods so much higher in Canada 
than in the U.S.A., it accentuates them. But, and this typifies 
the essentially anti-Canadian character of the Abbott Plan, 
it increases prices solely to reduce the purchasing power of 
Canadians—not as a consequence of efforts to encourage 
production of those goods in Canada. The Plan rejects the 
idea of developing Canadian production of goods hitherto 
imported from the U.S. and now restricted—because U.S. 
authorities object to that. The over-riding aim of the Abbott 
Plan is to satisfy the Dominion government's new bosses 
ithe W-5.A. 

What we have here is a plan to hinge Canada’s economy 
increasingly upon the production of raw materials and 
specialties, such as newsprint, for U.S. industry. It is a plan 
to reduce the weight of finished goods industries in our 
national economy. Even worse, ?t 7s a plan to wipe out Cana- 
dian sovereignty by giving the U.S. government a direct 
voice in deciding the direction and level of Canada’s eco- 
nomic development. 

The Dominion Minister of Finance, his associate Mr. 
Howe, and other members of the government behave as 
though they consider U.S. business to be an economic Rock 
of Gibraltar. They speak and act as though subordinating 
our national economy to the industrial needs of the U.S.A. 
were a desirable objective—good for Canadians. ‘There could 
be no worse illusion. Far from being an economic Rock of 
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Gibraltar the U.S.A. is, of all capitalist countries, the one 
in which the national economy oscillates through the wildest 
swings. Ever since its economy became mature the U.S.A. 
has boasted of the biggest booms and has suffered the worst 
slumps of any capitalist country. It cannot provide stability 
even for its own people—not even for its monopolies. Today, 
the national economy of the U.S.A. is moving rapidly to- 
wards a crisis. The president of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
warned Canadian business of this fact in the course of his 
annual report when he noted that the “maladjustments in 
the structure of U.S. prices and incomes which were a matter 
of widespread concern not very long ago, are still present.” 

Canadian bankers are not alone in their anxiety about 
the maturing cyclical contradictions in U. S. economy. 

For example, Babson’s Reports, which usually do not 
admit any weaknesses in capitalist economy until they can 
no longer be ignored, warn their clients that “This cycle ts 
showing signs of aging.” 

The report adds the warning that “when the reversal 
comes it will not be heralded.” The Brookmire Economic 
Service warns its clients that “. .. the domestic economic 
situation looks vulnerable. Abnormally rapid increases in 
borrowings, inventories, and prices of some commodities— 
coupled with weakness in security markets—are sign-posts 
pointing to culmination of a business boom.” These two 
examples could be paralleled by a dozen others. 

The King government is seeking to make Canadian econ- 
omy, and Canadian workers and farmers, dependent upon 
U.S. industry precisely in the period when the colossus is 
headed for a bust. 

The Marshall Plan is the technique by which the U.S. 
imperialists plan to impose their will upon Europe. The 
Abbott Plan is the Canadian sector of the Marshall Plan. 

The Abbott Plan definitely subordinates both the imme- 
diate welfare and the national interests of the Canadian 
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people to the imperialistic aims and policies of U.S. finance- 
capital. 

It is the means by which the King government is bartering 
away part of Canada’s freedom of action in foreign trade 
and in domestic industrial development, to secure for Cana- 
dian monopolists a partnership in Wall Street’s reckless 
attempt to defeat socialism and the new democracy in 
Europe and Asia. 

Keep Canada Independent (The Abbott Plan), Sum- 


mary of Report to Labor-Progressive Party National 
Committee, January 6-9, 1948. 


* * * 


THERE IS GROWING resistance to the betrayal of our 
country and the consequences that it is bound to bring. 

While industrialists from more than half of the leading 
countries of the world are negotiating for orders with the 
Soviet Union, China and the People’s Democratic Republics, 
Canadian products are barred from the great and growing 
socialist world market by government policy. The growing 
resentment against this by a widening circle of Canadian 
business interests was reflected in the attitude of Harold 
Weir, the Tory columnist of the Vancouver Province, on 
March 4 (1954). Under the heading: For Sanity’s Sake, 
he wrote: 


“The time is shortly coming when, for sanity’s sake, the free nations 
of the world must independently re-assess, without fascist promptings 
or fanatic elbow-joggings, the true nature of their relationship with 
Soviet Russia.. 

“It’s a rather important question because if our faith in Russian 
belligerence is based on no more than the malignant judgement of 
such men as McCarthy, a very substantial portion of Canadian earn- 
ings has been poured uselessly down the drain. 

“If the Russians have been preparing to gobble us up since 1945, 
it’s natural to wonder what’s delaying them... It’s natural to wonder 
if we haven’t been making colossal asses of ourselves . . .” 


Another sign is to be seen in the commercial letter of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce for March, 1954. Referring 
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to Mr. St. Laurent’s lecture in the University of Toronto 
during 1947, as the basic thesis upon which Canada’s present 
policies are based, the bank shows that the pattern of 
Canada’s foreign trade has been changed drastically as a 
result. Canada used to buy about 55% of her imports from 
the U.S., now we buy more than 70%, against less than 205% 
from Britain. Before the war, our exports went in about 
equal proportion to the United Kingdom and the U.S. but 
today we sell to the United Kingdom less than half as much 
as to the United States. Before the war there was a balance 
in our exports of manufactured products as well as fish, 
farm products, forest products and industrial raw materials, 
but today our exports are overwhelmingly of industrial raw 
materials and we are becoming increasingly dependent upon 
the U.S. for manufactured products. The Bank of Com- 
merce, by quotation, then admits the following basic fact; 
and I quote: 

“We could hardly get into a position where the U.S. was almost 
our sole market and sole supplier and retain indefinitely the sub- 
stance of our independence. Our independence, that is, our capacity 
to make a choice of policies, has in the past been based upon a 
reasonable balance between the gravitational pull of the U.S. and 
the United Kingdom. These two forces are now seriously unbalanced. 


If we are to avoid eventual de facto absorption we need a reasonable 
balance of economic relationship with and in other groups.” 


The workers and professional people have no reason to 
be so diplomatic as the Bank of Commerce is. Graduate 
engineers from Canadian universities whose application for 
employment on great projects for the exploitation of our 
country’s natural resources, are rejected, properly resent the 
form letter they receive with the polite explanation, “This 
company’s rule is to employ only citizens of the U.S.” Of 
the half-million industrial workers who are unemployed, 
hundreds of thousands realize that they are unemployed 
because of the pro-U.S. policy of the St. Laurent government. 
This is paticularly the case in the textile industry. It is not 
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excluded that monopoly interests in the U.S. might destroy 
Canada’s textile industry. What the leaders of the textile 
industry itself refuse to admit however, and face up to, is 
the fact that this has been the declared aim of U.S. imperial- 
ism for some years. 

The financial editor of the Wall Street Journal stated it 
quite bluntly in a special article concerning U.S. industry 
and Canada’s raw materials, back in the spring of 1950. In 
that article he outlined in some detail the aim of the Ameri- 
can imperialists to secure monopoly control of Canada’s 
natural resources to prevent the development of great indus- 
tries in Canada. He described the transformation of Cana- 
dian economy into dependence upon raw material produc- 
tion and the purchase of manufactured products from the 
U.S. even including automobiles. He advocated elimination 
of the Canadian textile industry because, he argued: “Tex- 
tiles are made in Canada at a far higher cost than in the 
Carolinas; and copper is mined in some Western States at a 
far higher cost than in Canada.” He stated bluntly that the 
aim of the U.S. monopolists is “complete free trade between 
Canada and the U.S. plus a coordinated tariff against imports 
from other countries...” But he rejected the idea that such 
a drastic destruction of Canada’s economy should be accom- 
panied by free immigration between Canada and the U.S. 


More and more Canadians are now beginning to realize 
that the examples quoted above illustrate only the more 
evident features of Canada’s betrayal. The betrayal is more 
far reaching than that of trade alone; and than any one of 
its specific expressions. ‘he anti-Canadian policy which the 
government describes as Canadian-U.S. integration is in 
fact a studied betrayal of Canada’s future as an independent, 
sovereign state. U.S. imperialists are boasting now that they 
will have complete control of Canada by 1975. Business 
Weck, one of the organs of monopoly capital in the U.S., 
envisages the ending of substantial Canadian exports to the 
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British market within the next 20 years. They forecast that 
by that time U.S. will dominate Canada, be the employer 
upon whom the majority of Canadians depend and the 
customer to whom 90% or more of Canadian exports go— 
with the exports by that time being almost solely raw mater- 
ials. That is the essence of the St. Laurent drive for’‘integra- 
tion’’, that is its main content. It is a drive to reduce Canada 
to the position of a dependent of the U.S., a northern Puerto 
Rico. 

The arrangements by which the betrayal of Canada is 
being implemented are nailed down, as it were, by secret 
agreements with the U.S., . . . entered into without the 
knowledge of the Canadian people, behind the back of 
Parliament. The sell-out of the all-Canadian St. Lawrence 
Seaway is an example. The military occupation of Canada 
is an example. Acquiescence in U.S. infiltration into Canada’s 
northland to the extent that even the Financial Post is 
impelled to question whether it will now be possible to 
prevent the U.S. from establishing its claim to sovereignty 
over this million square miles of Canadian territory with 
all its vast store of water power and industrial raw materials, 
is a terrible example. 

The prior commitment of Canada to go to war if the 
U.S. government chooses to start one within the very broad 
terms of NA’TO is another. The most extraordinary example 
of this calculated betrayal of Canada’s independence behind 
the back of her people is provided by the secret clauses in 
the agreement signed by U.S. and Canada on the eve of 
President Eisenhower’s visit to Ottawa in Nov. 1953. These 
secret clauses are extraordinary. United States newspapers 
reported that: 

“The U.S. and Canada have worked out a far reaching under- 
standing on joint military and economic measures (which is) unpre- 


cedented in scope and significance. In effect it amounts to setting 
up a North American NATO.” 
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To illustrate “the extraordinary nature’ of the agree- 
ment, the New York Post published clauses that were not 
published in Canada or even admitted in the official state- 
ment of the Department of External Affairs. The following 
are examples: 

“The two countries shall, as it becomes necessary, institute co- 
ordinated controls over the distribution of scarce raw materials and 
supplies .. . The two governments through their appropriate agencies 
will consult concerning any financial or foreign exchange problems 
which may arise as a result of the implementation of this agreement.” 
The source of those secret clauses and the government 

whose purpose they serve, is indicated clearly by the names 
of the representatives of the two governments who negoti- 
ated the pact. They were, for the U.S., Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphreys, Secretary of Commerce Weeks, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Keys, Director of Mobilization Fleming. 
For Canada, that outstanding champion of U.S. interests, 
C. D. Howe. 

That agreement is conclusive evidence of U.S. domination 
of Canada, and the St. Laurent government’s complicity. 
With that agreement in operation, Canada’s policies cannot 
be independent, indeed, our country cannot be independent. 

Canada, a modern capitalist state, with a highly monopol- 
ized economy, a narrow clique of monopoly-capitalists and 
their political parties in unchallenged control of the govern- 
ment and the state machinery, has been made subservient 
to a foreign power by treachery, behind the back of her 
people. 

That betrayal will be repudiated by the Canadian people. 
U.S. domination has got to be challenged and_ stopped. 
Canada’s independence must be restored. ‘That is the decisive 
reason why this National Convention of the L.P.P. is consid- 
ering a new program for our party. Our new program 
delineates for the first time the path of democratic, 
popular action by which Canadian patriots will unite, elect 
a parliamentary majority, pledged to end foreign domination 
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of our country and restore sovereign independence to the 
people of the two nations of Canada. 


Put Canada First, Report to the 5th National Conven- 
tion, Labor-Progressive Party, March 25, 1954. 


* * * 


I AM GOING to use this one period of free time granted 
to the Labor-Progressive Party to discuss with you a question 
of vital importance to Canada that will have to be answered 
by the new House of Commons within a very few months 
after election day. (Aug. 10, 1953—Ed.) 

It is the issue of what should be the central aim of our 
national policy. 

That issue is now beginning to dominate the election cam- 
paign. The need for action to regain the British market, the 
danger of dependence upon the export of raw materials to 
the boom or bust United States market, the need to develop 
basic industries to process more and more of our raw ma- 
terials at home, the dangerous over-expansion of consumer 
credit, jitters on the stock market, etc., these and related 
questions are in fact the beginning of public expressions of 
doubt concerning the changes introduced in national policies 
by the last House of Commons. 


In my opinion it would have been better for Canada as a 
whole if the prime minister (Louis St. Laurent, Liberal 
leader—Ed.) had called for broad public consideration of the 
aims of our national policy when he launched his campaign 
on June 22. Instead, he declared that there were no serious 
issues and his government could contest the election entirely 
on its record. Other party leaders who had been in the last 
House of Commons cooperated. Each chose only those issues 
which seemed most favorable to his own party, and remained 
silent on the decisive question of whether or not their re- 
versal of the traditional aims of Canada’s national policy had 
been justified by results. Each of them supported the central 
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aim of Mr. St. Laurent’s new policy, without reservation, 
all through the past four years. Their failure to challenge or 
even question that aim in this campaign must be assumed 
to express their continued agreement. 

But, as it happened, a rapid series of events is strengthen- 
ing the point of view that Mr. St. Laurent’s fundamental as- 
sumption, upon which he based his reversal of the aim of our 
national policy, is wrong. 

The impact of these events upon Canada and Canadian 
prospects and the reaction to them by men of the political 
stature of Sir Winston Churchill, make it evident that there 
is need to question very earnestly whether we can afford to 
continue with the present national policy. Unless this ques- 
tion is answered correctly, in the real interests of Canada, 
none of the campaign promises being made will be worth 
much—if anything. 

I have warned my fellow Canadians consistently since 1948 
that the present policy will transform our country into a 
United States dependency. The party for which I speak, the 
Labor-Progressive Party, proposes that we replace it by a 
truly Canadian national policy—made in Canada, to put 
Canada first in the aims of her government as well as in the 
hearts of patriotic Canadians. Only such a policy, now, will 
make our country and her people truly great. 

A truly Canadian national policy must be founded square- 
ly upon six basic facts, each of which is a part of our country 
as much as the St. Lawrence River or the Rocky Mountains. 
Those facts are: 

1. Our country’s tremendous and varied natural wealth. 

2. Our unsurpassed productivity as a people. 

3. The pressing necessity for development of great basic 
industries to process more and more of our raw materials at 
home—as our only alternative to losing national control of 
them altogether. 
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4. The fact that great and growing markets beckon to us 
now from across both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

5. The fact that we, the French- and English-speaking 
peoples of Canada, can re-establish our sovereign indepen- 
dence only if we regain our economic independence. 

6. The fact that we, as a people, must choose now what 
sort of national heritage we want to pass on to our children. 

The present policy does not meet those conditions. It is 
the fruit of panic. It sprang from the utterly erroneous idea 
that an atomic world war between capitalism and socialism 
is inevitable and that Canada has no future except through 
participation in such a war. That was responsible for our 
country being dragged into the unjust, costly United States- 
instigated intervention in Korea. 

Enslaved by that idea, the Liberal Party, supported by all 
the other parties in the last House of Commons, discarded 
the vision implicit in both (Sir John A.) Macdonald’s “‘na- 
tional policy” and (Sir Wilfrid) Laurier’s call to “make this 
Canada’s century.” In place of that vision they smuggled in 
a new national policy. I say they smuggled it in because it 
was never submitted to the people in a federal election and 
never debated frankly on its merits in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The aims of national policy, even the function and 
role of parliament, have been changed piecemeal by measures 
that appeared to most people as innocent changes of proce- 
elite, 

The St. Laurent government describes its new policy as 
“integration” with the policies of the United States. Mr. 
Coldwell (C.C.F. leader—Ed.) who supports its aim has de- 
scribed it more correctly as making Canada “complementary” 
to the United States. Regardless of what its sponsors call it, 
the effects of the policy are now clear. 

Subordinating our foreign trade to United States foreign 
policy, it has sacrificed the great overseas markets upon which 
Canada’s economy was largely built. In place of growing ex- 
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ports of manufactured products to all parts of the world, it 
is making us increasingly dependent upon the export of in- 
dustrial raw materials to one unstable market, the United 
States. 

* * * 


REPUDIATING the dream of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion it is transforming our country into a vast reservoir of 
raw materials for United States industry. It is extending sys- 
tematically the numerous air bases, naval bases, radar stations 
and training depots which, although in Canada, are manned 
by U.S. forces under U.S. command. As a direct result of this 
policy powerful interests in Washington are demanding now 
that all of Canada’s Arctic waters and territories with their 
unmeasured mineral riches be taken over by the United 
States. 

The Liberals try to defend their policy by claiming that 
it has brought prosperity. I reject that claim. 

The present boom is not genuine prosperity, and it cannot 
bring us durable progress because it is being achieved by 
selling our national capital. Nationally, we are like a farmer 
who lives fairly well for a while by selling his farm piece by 
piece instead of improving his crops. The difference is that 
we aren’t getting the cash return on the sale. 

A relatively small number of financial magnates and mani- 
pulators, promoters and market operators, are making big 
profits, indeed big fortunes, quickly by a new technique. 
They are selling outright the areas of Canada that are rich 
in natural resources instead of establishing industries here 
to process our raw materials. Our country’s vast endowment 
of mineral and forest wealth and water power is passing into 
the outright ownership of United States monopolies as part 
of their calculated plan to prevent the development of great 
Canadian -industries to compete with theirs. 

The Labor-Progressive Party has condemned that policy 
as un-Canadian. Events show that we have been correct. 
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We call now upon all patriotic Canadians to act in this 
federal general election to correct the aims of our national 
policy. Repudiate the policy geared to anticipation of a 
third world war, elect to the House of Commons candidates 
who will fight consistently for a Canadian national policy of 
peacetime production for peaceful trade with all countries 
in tune with the strengthening prospects for peace. 


The prospects for lasting peace are strengthening. ‘The 
truce in Korea bears out completely the Labor-Progressive 
Party’s warning in June, 1950, about the intervention in 
Korea and its probable results but it testifies also that the 
organized world-wide popular will to peace will compel 
settlement of outstanding problems of world relationships by 
negotiation instead of by the insanity of atomic war. Even 
General Gruenther, the United States Commander of 
N.A.T.O., has stated as his official opinion that the Soviet 
Union wants peace and that there will not be a third world 
war. Sir Winston Churchill’s call for a meeting of the Great 
Powers can mark the beginning of an era of the peaceful co- 
existence of the capitalist and the socialist parts of the world. 
We can make that the era of Canada’s greatest development. 

The Labor-Progressive Party places before the people of 


our country a new national policy to make Canada truly 
great in a world at peace. 


* * * 


AS A FIRST and immediate step to restore our overseas 
markets we propose that Canada accept payment in sterling 
for all Canadian products exported to the British Common- 
wealth, and that we use the sterling to buy from all parts of 
the sterling area according to Canadian needs. By such an 
arrangement we could double our trade with the British 
Commonwealth countries within one year. By a similar 
arrangement we could build up a great market for manufac- 
tured products of all kinds as well as for farm products in 
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People’s China, the Soviet Union and the other countries 
of the socialist part of the world with its eight hundred mil- 
lion people and growing markets. 

The Labor-Progressive Party proposes the building of 
basic and manufacturing industries on the basis of our na- 
tional resources in every province to develop our home mar- 
ket, expand our foreign trade and provide growing opportu- 
nities for Canada’s youth. 

Mr. St. Laurent has been reported as dismissing such a 
proposal, in one case at least, with the remark that those who 
put it forward must have been thinking of a socialist indus- 
try. My answer is that the decisive issue is, more basic in 
dustry to avoid the danger of our country becoming an eco- 
nomically and politically dependent raw material reserve. 
The question of the form of enterprise by which her basic 
industries are developed will be secondary. But, if the prime 
minister and the interests that he represents equate the estab- 
lishmnt of certain great basic industries with socialism they 
will hasten the day when the majority of Canadians will 
turn to public enterprise to carry through the economic de- 
velopment that the policy of “integration” blocks. 

That is why the Labor-Progressive Party proposes now, 
the nationalization of banking and credit to make it a public 
service. An all-Canadian seaway and power development, the 
South Saskatchewan irrigation and power development, the 
Chignecto canal, publicly-owned all-Canadian oil and natu- 
ral gas pipelines, and the building of 750,000 homes, includ- 
ing low rental homes. These are examples of the great oppor- 
tunities which challenge the spirit of public enterprise in 
our country. They illustrate also, the path to stable pros- 
perity in peace. A job for every worker, a good living for 
every farmer, security for every professional and small busi- 
ness person, through the all-round development of our coun- 
try. 
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Not a single worker needs to be laid off if we had a na- 
tional policy like this. 

To halt the spreading crisis in Canadian agriculture, the 
Labor-Progressive Party proposes to buttress the restoration 
of the British and other overseas markets, by establishing 
adequate floor prices under all farm products, with direct 
farmer representation on all marketing agencies and mainte- 
nance of parity between the prices of farm products and of 
farm machinery and supplies. The L.P.P. proposes federal 
credits at nominal interest to help farmers build a balanced 


Canadian agriculture. 
* * * 


SUCH ARE the policies that will make it practical, indeed 
easy, to introduce complete national health insurance, old 
age pensions of $75 per month for men at the age of 65, 
for women at the age of 60, higher family allowances, higher 
veterans’ pensions, maternity grants and aid to nurseries and 
kindergartens, federal aid to guarantee that every boy and 
girl enjoys full opportunities for higher education through 
trades training and scholarships to prepare them for careers. 

But we reject the pretence now being put forward that we 
can have all those improvements and others that are needed 
without either increasing taxes or reducing the expenditures 
we are making now for war. 

Mr. St. Laurent is right when he says that there can be 
no extension of social services as long as Canadian expendi- 
tures upon N.A.T.O. remain at their present level. But, we 
insist that there is no justification for the present level of 
those expenditures. The Labor-Progressive Party proposes 
that the needed extensions of social services be financed out 
of the $2,000 million per year now being expended in prepa- 
ration for a war that the peace-loving people of the world 
don’t want—and will not allow to take place. 

Now that we have an armistice in Korea—the time has 
come to cut the cruel war taxation and spend for peace. 
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The burden of taxes upon Canadians with low incomes 
must be reduced. We cannot continue the situation in which 
the average family pays out as much for taxes as for food. 
‘The sales tax and the punitive excise tax upon many necess!- 
ties must be abolished. Income tax exemptions must be 
raised to $2,000 for single persons and to $3,000 for married 
couples. Raise the revenue by taxing the greedy, not the 
needy. The Labor-Progressive Party proposes a 100% excess 
profits tax on all corporation net profits over 5%. 

We propose a Canadian bill of rights, a democratic federal 
labor code, a national minimum wage, a 7-hour day, 5-day 
week without reduction in pay, with a minimum of two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. Equal pay for equal work for 
women and young workers, an end to the wage differential 
which imposes lower living standards on French Canada, 
a progressive immigration policy in line with the continued 
expansion of Canada’s economy. 

Vote on Aug. 10 to restore the sovereignty of the Canadian 
people over Canada. Mr. St. Laurent’s claim that the govern- 
ment does not derive its power from the people through 
their elected representatives in parliament, that his govern- 
mnt has the power and the right to commit Canada to war 
without a vote of parliament, should be repudiated by the 
Canadian people. It is a denial of the fundamental principle 
of responsible government. 

Restoration of the supremacy of parliament will enable 
us to insist that all military, air and naval establishments in 
Canada be manned by Canadian personnel and none other. 
There must be an end to the occupation of our country by 
the military forces of a foreign power. 

Moday a \MOUSt 4 itis) exactly 59 years since we were 
startled by the headlines in the daily papers: “Britain declares 
war.” Since then our sons have lived or died in the Second 
World War. I appeal to you: Don’t let it happen again; No 
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more Koreas, no more world wars; insist upon a meeting of 
the great powers and peace by negotiation. 


You, I and the great majority of Canadians, need peace. 
To make peace lasting and prosperous we need a national 
policy to expand peace-time production and peaceful trade 
with all nations, with all-round development of our national 
economy, expanding opportunities for our youth, restoration 
of the supremacy of parliament and the sovereign political 
independence of our country. 


I appeal to you to get our election platform; better, get 
our party program. Above all I appeal to you to get out on 
August 10 and vote for the candidates of the Labor-Progres- 
sive Party. Put Canada First! 


As Canadian as the St. Lawrence and the Rockies. 
Text of a broadcast over a CBC Trans-Canada net- 
work, Aug. 4, 1953. Canadian Tribune, Aug. 17, 1953. 


* * * 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and Defense Production (Liberal— 
Ed.) wrote an article two weeks ago, for the week-end edition 
of the Toronto Evening Telegram. The article is important 
because it reveals both the chill fear of impending crisis that 
grips the St. Laurent government and its determination, so 
far, to persist with the policies that are bringing on the crisis 
regardless of their cost to the Canadian people. 

Mr. Howe’s article was presented as a study of the eco- 
nomic prospects ahead of Canada through the next 10 years. 
It was entitled, “Canada in 1963.” In his opening sentence, 
Mr. Howe asked his readers: “What will Canada be like 10 
years from now?” Straight from that he proceeded to distract 
the attention of his readers completely away from the ques- 
tion. Instead of examining the growing evidence that Mr. 
St. Laurent’s policies are rushing Canada into an economic 
swamp, he presented facts concerning what is now the past 
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as though they were a guarantee for Canada’s future. In fact, 
he carefully diverted the attention of his readers away from 
the very question that his article was supposed to be a 
study of. 


* * * 


PRECISELY because he is so fearful of the gathering 
warnings of economic crisis, Mr. Howe tries to free the 
government from responsibility. He assures the readers of 
his alleged “‘analysis’” that “the expansion of Canada has not 
been directed by governments.” 

That statement completely misrepresents the truth. John 
A. Macdonald’s national policy, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s new 
tariff policy, Sir Robert Borden’s protectionist policy, were 
each decisive in directing Canadian development along the 
path that it followed during the years that they operated. 
Similarly the economic policy imposed upon Canada by the 
Liberal Party under the pressure of Messrs. Louis St. Lau- 
rent, C. D. Howe and Douglas Abbott, has been decisive in 
changing the direction of economic development during the 
past six years. 

Mr. Howe asks his readers of the Toronto Telegram today 
to believe that development has not been directed by govern- 
ments. But he and the minister of finance (Mr. Abbott—Ed.) 
had an entirely different attitude when they were imposing 
their changes. ‘Then they emphasized the fact that they were 
aiming to direct economic development increasingly to the 
production of Canadian raw materials for U.S. industry. The 
minister of finance explained that aim in brash terms when 
he submitted his plan to the House of Commons (after it had 
already been put into operation without parliamentary ap- 
proval). Then, in justification of his proposal to restrict the 
expansion of manufacturing industries and speed up the 
expansion of raw materials production, he said: 


“Tf we cut down the consumption of refrigerators and other articles 
which contain metal, we can sell the metal in its original form for 
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dollars. . . . Instead of using labor in Canada to convert the metal into 
things our own people consume we shall sell the raw materials.” 


The government's role in forcing that drastic change upon 
Canada’s economic development was illustrated further by 
Mr. C. D. Howe himself. He warned Canadian manufac- 
turers that if any of them sought to expand their operations 
beyond what appeared necessary, the government would not 
hesitate to encourage increased imports of similar products 
to eliminate their advantage. 


Such were the aims of the St. Laurent government, such 
were the methods by which they achieved them at the ex- 
pense of Canada and her people. Now, because he and other 
members of the government are beginning to fear the con- 
sequences, Mr. Howe wants Canadians to believe that the 
disastrous change “was not directed by government.” 

I challenge Mr. C. D. Howe—and the St. Laurent govern- 
ment as a whole— to deny the following facts: Prairie agri- 
culture is facing a profound crisis because there are 900 
million bushels of wheat available with virtually no export 
demand. Every bushel that could be spared could be sold 
if the federal government would sell it to the nations which 
need it and would accept payment in the currency of the 
countries which buy. The same applies to the lumber indus- 
try and the fishing industry on the Pacific Coast and to many 
other Canadian products. 

Canada has tremendous reserves of rich iron ore, but, be- 
cause of governmental policy, has to import steel from the 
U.S.—millions of tons of it. The government systematically 
favors the alienation of entire areas of Canada containing 
rich iron ore deposits to U.S. ownership or ownership con- 
trolled by U.S. interests, on terms which block the develop- 
ment of a great Canadian steel industry. 

Canada’s economic development, her foreign trade, her 
foreign relationships, her control over national defense, her 
opportunities for young Canadians, even the supremacy of 
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parliament, have all been subordinated to U.S. interests and 
aims by the St. Laurent government. 

Mr. Howe cannot deny those facts. Because it ignored 
them, his so-called analysis of Canada’s prospects for 1963 is 
worthless—or worse, deliberately misleading. Canada can 
have a population of 18 or 19 million people 10 years from 
now, our national income can be up to the equivalent of 
30 to 35 billion dollars per year at present prices, we can all 
be immeasurably better off—but, only if Canadians insist 
upon discarding the anti-Canadian policy of the St. Laurent 
government and adopt a new national policy to put Canada 
first. 


What Lies Ahead?, Canadian Tribune, Oct. 26, 1953. 


Introduction /CHAPTER TEN 


Canada is a bi-national federal state, composed of two nations, 
French, and English-speaking. This fact of Canada’s historical 
development places its imprint upon all facets of Canadian poli- 
tical life, past, present and future. Yet the awareness of it and 
the part that the national question in Canada plays in the struggle 
for socialism, is too little understood even by many politically 
conscious workers. It has been distorted and smothered beneath 
layers of chauvinist capitalist propaganda which has taken the 
main form of “Anglo-Saxon superiority.” The voluntary and equal 
union of the two nations and the removal of all inequalities 
between them by the action of the working class of both nations, 
and the recognition of the right of self-determination for the 
people of French Canada, are basic to the Communist program 
in Canada. 

The party of Communists has raised this question consistently 
over many years. As described in Chapter 1, when the Workers’ 
Party of Canada was formed in 1922 this demand was missing 
from the party’s program. That was because of political immatur- 
ity. However, since the 1930's, the Communists in both Canadian 
nations have raised this question as a cardinal feature of a con- 
sistent socialist position. 
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The Real Issue 
in Quebec 


THE DISCUSSION shows that there is need for further 
elaboration on the point made in the report concerning the 
approach of the L.P.P. in French Canada towards the re- 
lated problems of social security, reallocation of revenues 
from taxation and Dominion-provincial relations. 


In the province of Quebec the problem of Dominion- 
provincial relations is different than in every other province 
because there it is at bottom the problem of the constitu- 
tional relationships between the two nations of Canada. For 
Canadians of French ancestry the issue of Dominion-provin- 
cial relations, today, is an inseparable part of their tenacious 
century-old struggle to maintain their language, their laws 
and their church. We sympathize with the desire of French 
Canadians to maintain their language, their civil code and 
their religion and we will fight for their right to maintain 
them inviolate. The fundamental desire expressed in the 
slogan: “notre lois, notre langue, notre eglise,” (our laws, our 
language, our church—Ed.) is in fact the ardent and un- 
quenchable desire for national self-determination for French 
Canada. The Labor-Progressive Party supports that pro- 
foundly democratic aspiration and proclaims its aim to help 
the people of French Canada to achieve it in a truly demo- 
cratic way. It must be emphasized, however, that an indis- 
pensable feature of any serious effort to unite and extend 
democratic support for the aim of national self-determination 
is action to achieve full national equality for French Canada 
now. Without serious and consistent efforts now, to abolish 
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the economic, educational and other social inequalities im- 
posed upon the masses of the people in French Canada, talk 
about struggle for national self-determination and for na- 
tional equality would be an empty pretense. 

Many politically active French Canadians, particularly 
ardent nationalists, allow themselves to be diverted from the 
struggle for full national equality—and thereby from the 
struggle for national self-determination—by accepting as a 
measure of the political issues involved Duplessis’ slogan: 
“Hands off the B.N.A. Act.” The idea fostered by Duplessis 
is that the British North America Act guarantees the lan- 
guage, the laws and the church of French Canada and that 
they will be endangered if the B.N.A. Act is tampered with 
in any way. By thus misrepresenting both the real effect of 
the B.N.A. Act and the effect of amending it, Duplessis and 
the reactionary interests that he represents are able to op- 
pose the development of social services, public education and 
social security measures to meet the needs created by the rise 
of monopoly capitalism and the industrialization of Quebec, 
by the dishonest device of pretending that they fear the effect 
of any amendment to the British North America Act. 


But improved social services, higher standards of free 
public education, social security and public health measures, 
more equitable electoral representation and such measures 
do not require any weakening of constitutional guarantees 
concerning the language, laws and religion or of the political 
freedom of the people of French Canada. Numerous amend- 
ments have been made and the rights prized by the masses 
of the French people have not been infringed upon. It is 
necessary to emphasize this because the essence of the entire 
question lies in the fact that amendments to the B.N.A. Act 
and modification of the distribution of responsibility for 
social service, national health, and so on, can be made with- 
out in any way jeopardizing the political and cultural rights 
of the masses of the people of French Canada. This was illus- 
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trated in a striking manner by the amendment by which 
National Unemployment Insurance was made possible. That 
amendment struck at the real roots of the opposition to 
amendment of the B.N.A. Act; namely, the desire of reaction- 
ary interests to keep the level of social services, wages and 
public education in Quebec at a lower level than in the other 
industrialized provinces by limiting jurisdiction over such 
matters entirely to the provincial governments. 

On the other hand hundreds of thousands of people in 
French Canada have learned through personal experience 
that national unemployment insurance, family allowances 
and even the present inadequate old age pensions have help- 
ed to raise the level and the security, and therefore the dig- 
nity of family life in Quebec. Not one of these ameliorating 
social services would be operating in the province of Quebec 
today if the reactionary interests behind the slogan, “Hands 
off the B.N.A. Act” could have prevented it, as was illustrated 
by Duplessis’ frantic efforts to prevent the Dominion govern- 
ment from operating family allowances in that province. 

Family allowances, unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions, which are all operating in Quebec as national ser- 
vices without infringing in any way upon the national politi- 
cal and cultural rights prized by the masses of the people of 
French Canada, illustrate the possibility of other sorely 
needed social services which have been prevented until now. 
Outstanding among these are national health insurance, na- 
tional action to help stabilize employment, a national mini- 
mum wage, and so on. The fight to win such measures is, in 
Quebec as in other provinces, an integral part of the strug- 
gle to bring about a more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income. 

The need for a more equitable distribution of the income 
produced by the millions of Canadians who participate in 
production by hand and brain is recognized by every think- 
ing Canadian. Nowhere is the need for it more glaring than 
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in the province of Quebec, the province in which are to be 
found the richest corporations, the biggest profits, the lar- 
gest concentration of very rich people and institutions along 
with the lowest wages, lowest standards of public education 
and social services and most depressed working conditions of 
any industrialized region in Canada. 


* * * 


THE REDISTRIBUTION of the national income is a 
national task. No one province can accomplish it alone. We 
live in a vast country populated by comparatively few people. 
The enormous natural wealth of our country and the re- 
markably high productivity of Canadian workers results in 
an aggregate annual national income larger in proportion to 
population than that of any other country except the United 
Sttaes. But there is extreme disparity between the wealth and 
incomes of the various provinces, and the disparity reflects 
the location of industry and of the head offices of the great 
finance-capitalist monopolies and other financial institutions 
rather than the distribution of natural resources. Thus we 
have a situation in which the richest provinces are so rich 
largely because the concentration of industry and financial 
control keeps the poorer provinces poor. We cannot have 
“peace, order and good government,” and a rising standard 
of life and opportunity in Canada without national action to 
redistribute at least a part of the national income and to do 
this requires that Dominion and provincial governments shall 
be made to correspond with the organization of the national 
economy and the needs of the people. 

It is no accident that the two provincial governments 
which offer the most violent opposition to such changes are 
the reactionary tory governments of the two provinces in 
which most of the industry and great financial institutions 
of the country are located. Drew and Duplessis use varied 
arguments in attempts to justify their obstruction, but each 
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of them claims that proposals for national social services and 
reallocation of revenues from taxation are evil because they 
would mean increased centralization. The disguise with 
which Maurice Duplessis cloaks most of the actions by which 
he prevents social progress in Quebec is the cry that he is 
protecting the autonomy of that province against the ne- 
farious schemes of the “centralizers”’ at Ottawa. 

That a large proportion of the people of French Canada 
agree with what they think Duplessis stands for is evident. 
‘The cheap success of his demagogy in securing votes, particu- 
larly in rural areas, is mirrored in Godbout’s (former Liberal 
premier of Quebec—Ed.) pathetic attempts to imitate it. 
Even a cursory study of the facts shows that Duplessis’ pre- 
tense that French Canada’s constitutional guarantees are in 
danger is completely false, but it would be a serious mistake 
to ignore the significance of the fact that his pretense does 
influence hundreds of thousands of Canadians of French 
ancestry in his favor, including many thousands who would 
not want to see the national family allowance scheme and 
old age pensions discontinued. 


With French-Canadians as with every similarly circum- 
stanced nation, resistance to attempts at or tendencies to- 
wards centralization is the heart and soul of nationalism. 
Furthermore, the majority of Canadians of French ancestry 
are in favor of resistance to centralization or attempts at cen- 
tralization because of traditional interests and considerations 
which transcend their immediate interest in the economic 
issues involved—about which they are often but little in- 
formed. The majority of French Canadians think of centra- 
lization and decentralization in terms of peace and war. They 
see in attempts at “centralization” the threat of compulsory 
military service, of conscription for overseas service in im- 
perialist wars, of destruction of that very measure of auton- 
omy that the people of French Canada have succeeded in 
maintaining. 
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It should be noted that they have preserved their national 
identity—and even a real though not defined measure of 
autonomy—not as a result of constitutional guarantees but by 
virtue of their own militant national unity as exemplified in 
their resistance to the imposition of conscription in both 
world wars. Similarly it must be emphasized that continued 
and permanent French-Canadian success in the struggle to 
maintain and strengthen further their national identity and 
freedom of decision will depend entirely upon the extent to 
which the political consciousness and influence of the people 
of French Canada are maintained and increased. 


The influence of the people of French Canada in national 
politics will increase to the extent that they join actively in 
the solution of national problems such as, for example, the 
struggle to bring about a more equitable redistribution of 
the national income and the modification of Dominion- 
provincial relations that it will involve. Progressive people in 
Quebec, including a widening circle of earnest thinking na- 
tionalists, recognize today that to thus better the economic 
conditions of the masses of the people does not involve any 
weakening of the constitutional guarantees that they prize 
or any element of genuine autonomy. 

The pretense maintained by Duplessis and the reactionary 
circles behind him, that with existing constitutional and 
class relationships Quebec’s economy can be separated from 
the economy of the country as a whole, is blatant deception. 
The national income is produced as a result of the social- 
economic activities of the entire country. That proportion 
of the total income which is received by individuals, corpora- 
tions and institutions in Quebec flows to them largely as a 
result of economic intercourse between Quebec and other 
parts of the country. Under the prevailing constitutional and 
economic relationships the social income produced in and 
flowing to Quebec is as inseparable from and as dependent 
upon the economy of Canada as a whole as the functioning 
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of a man’s heart is inseparable from and dependent upon the 
rest of his circulatory system. In reply to this, ardent na- 
tionalists will be inclined to declare their readiness to accept 
any economic consequences of political independence. The 
Labor-Progressive Party recognizes and pays tribute to their 
readiness to accept the responsibility as well as the rights of 
nationhood, but we must emphasize the fact that their aspira- 
tions are fundamentally different from the aims of the poli- 
cies advocated by Duplessis and his ilk—and this illustrates 
the dilemma of thousands of progressive-minded nationalists 
in French Canada today. 


* * * 


CANADIAN ECONOMY is capitalist economy. The 
dominant circles of the monopoly-capitalist trustards have 
industrialized Quebec to make profits from Canada as a 
whole. The right to genuine national self-determination can 
be won for French Canada only through the political defeat 
of he trustards and their henchmen and their parties. But 
the far-flung finance-capitalist interests that the trustards 
control, their political parties, and their machinery of propa- 
ganda, are all Dominion-wide. Thus every nationalist who 
wants to achieve the full right of national self-determination 
for French Canada must face the fact that it involves an im- 
placable and complex political struggle against the power of 
monopolistic finance-capital—a struggle that can be won by 
the people only if the democratic forces in French and 
Engish Canada cooperate politically against reaction. 

Some nationalists, honest ones at that, reject the idea ex- 
pressed above because they think of national rights as an 
issue Which is above classes and class divisions: “Are there 
not capitalists and capitalist politicians who proclam them- 
selves nationalists?” Mistaken as that attitude is, it is under- 
standable. In French Canada, as in all capitalist countries, 
nationalism developed as a bourgeois ideology, and the na- 
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tionalists in general accepted the capitalist definition of 
“national interests.’ During comparatively recent years, how- 
ever, the interests of the masses of the people have become 
so clearly distinct from the profit-seeking interests of im- 
personal corporate capital that nationalists, in common with 
all democratic people, are being compelled to consider more 
clearly what they mean by the term “‘national interests.” 


In the province of Quebec, as in Canada as a whole, more 
than half of all the people are now dependent upon wages 
and salaries. This majority of the people, along with the pro- 
fessional people, small business people and farmers, are liter- 
ally at the mercy of the giant monopolistic financial and in- 
dustrial institutions which dominate the economy of the 
country. The ownership of monopolistic finance-capital is 
anonymous, a great part of it is foreign. Its power is very 
largely impersonal, its sole aim is profit. The people are here. 
They are the life, the flesh and blood of the nation. Their 
human welfare, their needs and hopes, are obviously the real 
national interests and the fight to defend and further their 
interests is the true interest of the nation. 


Thus, instead of estimating “‘the national interest’ in 
terms of the prevailing rate of profit, the rate of growth of 
capital investment, the rate of the income tax and such data 
as in the past, democratic Canadians are beginning to esti- 
mate “the national interest” in terms of the well-being of 
the great mass of the people who constitute the nation. An 
increasing number of serious-minded nationalists in French 
Canada are doing likewise, a fact which is mirrored more 
than they themselves realize in their changed attitude toward 
the struggle for sorely needed social reforms and toward the 
labor movement. Whereas 30 years ago the great majority of 
nationalists in French Canada were sharply opposed to the 
“international unions,” today large numbers of nationalists 
are among the most active and devoted members of the “‘in- 
ternational unions” in Quebec, including unions of the 
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C.1.O. With these and the thousands of other nationalists 
who have chosen the path of struggle against monopoly capi- 
tal for social and economic progress, the Labor-Progressive 
Party has much in common. The L.P.P. supports the strug- 
gle for many, indeed for most, of the things that these nation- 
alists want, and we seek to join hands in common struggle 
to attain them. 
* * * 

WE MAY BE confident that in the struggle for democratic 
progress in French Canada, ever wider circles of Canadians of 
French ancestry will recognize that the only path by which 
genuine national self-determination can be achieved is the 
path of action to unite all democratic forces against the trus- 
tards and the reactionary circles around them and dependent 
upon them. Such united action will inevitably take on an all- 
sided character, up to and including united progressive elec- 
toral action, including eventually the organization of a broad 
parliamentary federation uniting Quebec workers, farmer 
and urban middle-class progressives. 

Along this path French Canada must win more and more 
advanced social services, social security, higher standards of 
public education, more equitable electoral representation 
and so on. Winning these reforms will involve reform of 
Dominion-provincial relations and will lead, eventually, to 
frank action to bring our constitution up to date. It is the 
task of the L.P.P. to help progressive people in French 
Canada, serious-minded nationalists included, to realize that 
democratic strength and unity which can assure democratic 
modernization of our constitution, without any weakening of 
the constitutional guarantees that the people of French Can- 
ada prize is one of the indispensable elements of complete 
national self-determination for French Canada. 


French Canada Versus Duplessis, excerpt from speech 
in reply to discussion at the meeting of the National 
Committee, L.P.P., May 21-23, 1947. 
National Affairs Monthly, Aug. 1947. 
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DUPLESSIS pretends that the national interests of French 
Canada are limited entirely to its necessary struggle against 
the tendency to centralize governmental resources and 
authority in Ottawa. He pretends that what he terms “the 
autonomy of our province’ represents constitutional provi- 
sions beyond the guarantees of the inviolability of French 
Canada’s laws, language and faith. here are not at present 
any such constitutional provisions as he pretends. The fun- 
damental need of the French nation in Canada is to establish 
full recognition of its nationhood in our constitution. But, 
focussing French Canadian attention upon his opposition 
to “the Centralizers” (the necessary negative aspect of the 
struggle) , Duplessis uses the smoke created by his denunci- 
ations of them as a screen, behind which he prevents the 
very provincial action that should constitute the decisive 
positive aspect of the national struggle of French Canada. 

Behind the screen of his vehement sham fight with the 
centralizers, Duplessis is bartering away the very basis of 
contro] of the Province of Quebec. The forests, the hydro- 
electric power sites, the asbestos, the iron ore, copper, titani- 
um, and other priceless natural resources of French Canada 
are being auctioned off to the United States buyers, on 
terms that are deliberately designed to prevent the develop- 
ment of French Canadian industries to process an increasing 
volume of raw materials at home. Along with its sale of 
control of the province, the Duplessis government maintains 
conditions within the province which prevent the average 
young Canadian from starting on equal terms with the 
majority of non-French Canadians. 

Duplessis carried on a violent abusive campaign against 
the federal government’s Family Allowance Act. His sole 
aim was to secure for the provincial party machine the 
control of distributing the payments but he presented it to 
the people of Quebec as a fight against the centralizers. He 
couldn’t stop the parents from accepting the family allow- 
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ance cheques but he succeeded in attaching to the limited 
and, in the given economic conditions, very necessary family 
allowances, the opprobrium of a threat to the national 
identity of French Canada. 

Duplessis refused to allow universities in Quebec to accept 
grants from the federal government on the pretense that 
acceptance would undermine provincial control of education. 
He declares, truly, that control of education is absolutely 
essential if the people of French Canada are to maintain 
their national identity. But, he refuses to introduce the 
simple legislation that is necessary to provide that every 
boy and girl in Quebec receive free compulsory primary 
and secondary schooling at least equal to that received by 
young people anywhere else in Canada. 


Note well the fact that opportunity for such primary and 
secondary schooling is indispensable to the maintenance 
and continued strengthening of French nationhood in Can- 
ada. Instead of providing that, accepting federal government 
grants if necessary, to help finance it, Duplessis seeks by 
the vehemence of his rejection of federal subsidies to conceal 
from the people the fact that every other province is accept- 
ing grants without weakening provincial contro] of educa- 
tion in the least. 

Even if Duplessis’ refusal to enter into a tax-rental agree- 
ment with the federal government had been to the financial 
advantage of the people of Quebec, the reasons that he gave 
for refusing it were false because they contradicted the 
decisive realities. ‘The decisive realities include the fact that 
Canada has developed far beyond the conditions provided 
for in the British North America Act. The responsibilities 
imposed upon the provincial and municipal governments 
by the B.N.A. Act have grown with development, a great 
deal faster than have the sources of revenue for most of 
them. The tremendous growth of sources of tax revenue 
has been, relatively, to the advantage of the federal govern- 
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ment. Some redistribution of revenue is essential and such 
redistribution does not necessarily involve any infringement 
upon or weakening of the guarantees provided in the B.N.A. 
Act for the language, the laws and the religious institutions 
of French Canada. The most charitable characterization of 
Duplessis’ “‘reasons” is that they assume that people live for 
the letter of the Constitution. In life of course it is opposite. 
Sooner or later people will have to insist that the letter of 
their Constitution be modified to correspond with the chang- 
ing needs of life. 

The contradiction between what Duplessis says he wants 
for French Canada and what the government that he heads 
actually inflicts upon the people of Quebec explains why he 
refuses to bring forward the fundamental question of the 
Right to National Self-Determination. It explains why he 
refuses to propose action by the provincial legislature to 
re-state in the necessary precise terms the constitutionally 
equal status of the French nation in Canada with the 
English-speaking nation. He prefers oratorical fireworks and 
bombastic threats against the “Centralizers’” upon issues 
which, while sometimes important, are always derivative. 
That is why Louis St. Laurent, who is a confirmed central- 
izer, who believes firmly in centralization as an essential 
feature of his aim to make of Canada an economically and 
politically dependent source of raw materials for United 
States industries, was able to choose his ground and force 
Duplessis to retreat; because the issue at stake between them 
was not really the national interests and future of French 
Canada but only of the well-to-do men whose cheque books 
reminded them that they were paying double income tax 
because of Duplessis’ pretence. 


* * * 


THE DUPLESSIS government, alienating the resources 
of the province, maintaining depressed living standards for 
the masses of its people, distracts popular attention from its 
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betrayal by posing as the knight of French Canada—against 
the centralizers. 

But, the Duplessis government does not take a stand on 
the fundamental rights of the French nation in Canada. It 
is significant that Duplessis did not challenge the anti-nation- 
al thesis put forward by Mr. St. Laurent although it was its 
essential feature. The reason is that Duplessis no more than 
St. Laurent is concerned primarily with the interests of 
French Canada as a nation. Both are inextricably involved 
in the U.S. grab of Canada and, thereby in undermining 
both the French nation and Canada as a whole. 


The need of French Canada today, the one and only 
means by which its survival as a nation can be secured, is 
unequivocal recognition in Canada’s constitution of the 
fact that it is a nation in voluntary partnership with English- 
speaking Canada, but in no way politically inferior to it in 
its full right to national self-determination. ‘The Duplessis 
government shies away from that vital issue. 


Along with Mr. St. Laurent, Duplessis pretends that the 
British North America Act provides all the constitutional 
guarantees that are necessary, although the clearest evidence 
that it does not is provided in Mr. St. Laurent’s considered 
opinion that a simple majority vote in the House of Com- 
mons could wipe out even the present limited constitutional 
safeguards of French Canda’s language, laws anartaitiien Lo 
maintain those safeguards the nation itself must be secure. 

The provisions of the British North America Act mirror 
the deep conflict of interests that had to be partially recon- 
ciled to secure its enactment, Sir John A. MacDonald and 
the emergent monopoly-capitalist interests supporting him 
wanted a unitary state. The colonies on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf resisted surrender of their distinctive characters and 
control over their fiscal policies. The imperial government 
wanted to bring all of British North America under one 
strong central government to resist U.S. expansionism but 
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it was not averse to some decentralization of powers. In 
French Canada there was a deep popular democratic demand 
for genuine Confederation, which would establish clear 
acknowledgment of the French nation in Canada. The 
Church authorities were concerned not so much with status 
of the nation as such as with constitutional safeguards for 
the faith. The B.N.A. Act is the compromise. 

Far-reaching changes have rendered some of the provi- 
sions of the B.N.A. Act obsolete. It does not provide safe- 
guards for the national rights of French Canada. What is 
needed today is not simply defense of the constitutional 
status quo, but action to establish constitutional acknowl- 
edgment of French Canada as a fully developed nation. 


* * * 


WITH FULL RESPECT for their consistent champion- 
ship of the national ideals of French Canada, it must be 
said that the position of La Ligue d’Action Nationale is 
weak in its acceptance of the constitutional status quo as 
defined in the British North America Act. The Manifesto 
of the League states clearly and truly to Prime Minister St. 
Laurent: “Today tt is the very spiritual life of the French- 
Canadian nation that you are attacking and that you are 
seeking, consciously or not, to annihilate . . . Resistance to 
such a policy would be vigorous.” ‘The Manifesto appeals to 
the prime minister to reflect and to halt his drive for central- 
ization. Strong though the language of the Manifesto is, 
there is implicit all through its text the idea that everything 
would be all right if Mr. St. Laurent would desist. 

The League’s appeal is not enough however. To really 
defend the national interests of French Canada it is necessary 
to recognize that Mr. St. Laurent is the spokesman for power- 
ful predatory imperialist interests which are bent upon 
reducing Canada to the status of an economic and political 
dependency of the United States. In the prevailing relation- 
ships of political forces he might not be prime minister of 
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Canada if he did not represent those interests. To stop the 
drive for centralization, which as the prime minister’s Que- 
bec speech revealed, is in fact a drive for assimilation, to 
eliminate French Canada as a national entity, there is need 
for more than reflection; there is urgent need for National- 
Democratic action to compel unequivocal constitutional 
commitments to the French nation of Canada now. 


The submission of the Quebec Committee of the Labor- 
Progressive Party to the Royal Commission in Quebec 
placed the issue squarely: the central and primary problem 
confronting French Canada today is that of winning genuine 
recognition of its status and rights as a nation. The L.P.P. 
declares that such recognition is fully compatible with the 
continuance of French and English speaking Canada in one 
federal state; but full success of the federal state without 
injustice to either of its members requires full genuine 
recognition of the national rights of each; it must be a 
voluntary association. 

Despite the fact that as yet it has barely been noted, the 
thesis put forward by Prime Minister St. Laurent on Sep- 
tember 18 marks the strengthening of exactly the opposite 
point of view, namely, the aim to make Quebec “a province 
just like the others”. In 1947, Mr. Louis St. Laurent intro- 
duced his sinister anti-Canadian plan for “integration” with 
the United States in exactly the same way. 

For true patriots in French Canada the settlement between 
Duplessis and St. Laurent is not the end; on the contrary, 
it should mark the beginning of a truly national struggle 
for the full national right of French Canada. 


The Real Issue in Quebec, National Affairs Monthly, 
November, 1954. 


Introduction /CHAPTER ELEVEN 


This is indeed the “epoch of the fulfilment of Marxism.” One 
of the famous tenets of Karl Marx was that an idea becomes a 
material force when it seizes the masses. The idea of socialism 
has seized hundreds of millions of people throughout the world. 
It is the dominant idea in the world today. Marxism has devel- 
oped from theory to practice; from a body of scientific guides to 
action to the action itself—in one-third of the world at the time 
of this writing. The socialist sector of the world is increasing in 
strength, scope and inner and external power. The imperialist 
sector is wracked with insoluble crisis and is in rapid decline. 
This is, as Lenin wrote in 1916, the epoch of imperialism—the 
final stage of capitalism and the period of proletarian revolution. 
This world development fully involves Canada. To the degree that 
the Canadian working class becomes aware of this development 
and acts upon that knowledge, to that extent will socialism come 
the more quickly to our country. This chapter includes an article 
written by Tim Buck following the 21st Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in January, 1959, where the 
magnificent prospect was unfolded of the people of the Soviet - 
Union, through the 7-Year Plan, laying the material foundations 
of their transition to communist society. 
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The Epoch of the 
Fulfilment of Marxism 


IN GENERAL, your lordship and gentlemen of the jury: 
it is our position that the Communist Party of Canada and 
the Communist International, being the centre through 
which the working class organizes its resistance to wage cuts, 
persecution and social pressure, being at the same time the 
organizer and leader of the working class, and the banner- 
bearer of socialism, is on trial today because of the sharp 
class issues raised by the contradictions in capitalism, and 
the sharpening of the general situation. 

The charge concerning the advocacy of force and violence 
against us eight accused men is in actual fact a charge against 
us as personifying the Communist Party. Because if we are 
found guilty of being members of an unlawful association 
on the basis of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, then auto- 
matically this declares that the Communist Party is an un- 
lawful association. And it is a matter of unquestionable sig- 
nificance that this has never yet happened in any country 
where parliamentary democracy has not been abrogated. The 
only country in the world with a pretense of democratic 
parliamentary government which outlaws the Communist 
Party is Japan. And we believe that in this sense it is not 
ourselves merely that are on trial. It is the Communist Party 
that is on trial. And the Communist Party is not on trial be- 
cause it is doing something that it has not done continuously, 
and that has not been considered as a general part of the 
political life of the country, but because of the increasing 
fear of the bourgeoisie, and the sharpness of the situation. 
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When we are charged with teaching or advocating force or 
violence we are compelled to point out that if the workers 
are learning anything about force and violence today, it is 
not necessary for us to tell them anything about force and 
violence. Anybody who participates in a strike or a demon- 
stration, learns everything that they can learn about force 
and violence. The workers learn it from life. 

Just as we predict that the last world war will be followed 
by a greater, a more bloody, and a more widespread world 
war, so we predict that the struggles of the working class, 
even to maintain their present position against the attacks 
of the capitalist class, will grow continually sharper. And the 
demoralization and disintegration of capitalism—which is 
going on very rapidly today—will produce in every country— 
and in Canada just as in Hungary or Poland—the gradual de- 
generation of parliamentary government, the gradual degen- 
eration of parliamentary functions, a development of govern- 
ment by executive groups, and of fascism. Because fascism 
grows Out of capitalism, and it grows out of capitalism 
through the form of parliamentary democracy. 

That is why we fight so bitterly against the social refor- 
mists and the trade union bureaucrats who pretend to be 
fighting in the interest of the working class, by becoming 
officers of a fascist government. That is why we fight against 
them. They lay the ground for the development of fascism 
here in Canada and in every other country. 

If in predicting these things which we believe on the basis 
of our historical analysis, and our estimation of existing con- 
ditions; if in predicting that there will be a war greater than 
the first world war, and that the relationship between the 
working class and the capitalist class will sharpen with 
mutual antagonism—if in predicting these things and orga- 
nizing the working class in preparation for them we are 
committing a crime, then that is our crime, and we are proud 
of it! 


THE EPOCH OF THE FULFILMENT OF MARXISM Le 


In our program, Exhibit 68, at Page 32, we have Chapter 
4, “The Period of Transition from Capitalism to Socialism 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

“Between capitalist society and Communist society a period of revo- 


lutionary transformation intervenes, during which the one changes 
into the other.” (Program of Communist International—Ed. ) 


There is some mention of force here also, of the alliance 
between the workers and the farmers. It says at Page 34: 

“The characteristic features of the transition period as a whole, is 

the ruthless suppression of the resistance of the exploiters, the organi- 

zation of socialist construction, the mass training of men and women 

in the spirit of socialism and the gradual disappearance of classes. 

Only to the extent that these great historical tasks are fulfilled will 


society of the transition period become transformed into Communist 
society.” 


And then in Section 3 of that chapter, at Page 37... 


Justice Wright: It will be sufficient to refer to it. The 
jury will have that Program with them. 

Tim Buck: All right, your lordship. 

When you start that transition period where you have the 
workers’ and farmers’ government, where the workers and 
farmers have their own government committed to socializa- 
tion of the means of production, then unquestionably in the 
carrying through of this there will be violence. In the carry- 
ing through of it there will be violence because of the fact 
that the property interests, those who for generations have 
lived on the toil of others, will not surrender their control 
so easily. 

In the struggle for a workers’ and farmers’ government the 
most important single weapon is the mobilization of the 
working class and the linking up of the struggle of the work- 
ing class with the farmers, on the basis of the needs of both. 
To fight against foreclosures, to fight against the evils of un- 
employment, to fight for social legislation and so on. 

But is this an advocacy of violence? On the contrary, it is 
advocacy that we shall do these things which are absolutely 
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essential to our welfare as a class, and which we supposedly 
have, even according to the law of capitalist society, a per- 
fect right to do. We do not choose the methods that will be 
used by the other side, and we are not responsible if in the 
process of historical development the bourgeoisie of any 
country—including this country—should follow the example 
of the bourgeoisie of Finland, Bulgaria, and so on. We can- 
not be held responsible for this. 

We are advocating today a workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment. We are advocating socialism, and we are organizing 
the workers for it. The workers and the Communist parties 
in those countries did the same thing. And even before they 
came to extra-parliamentary measures, when they had al- 
ready a majority in a parliamentary government, they were 
destroyed in a veritable blood-bath. We disclaim responsi- 
bility for that. But we face the fact that it was there, and we 
face the fact that it is happening even today. We face the fact 
that it is the inevitable outcome of history. 


Only in the event of the powerful countries passing over 
to a socialist form of government, a workers’ government, 
before the smaller independent countries, is there likely to 
be the possibility of peaceful transfer to socialism in small 
countries due to the relationships and the balance of the 
forces between the capitalist states and the workers’ states. 

Your lordship and gentlemen of the jury, while I con- 
sidered it necessary and would have liked to have quoted 
examples, particularly to have dealt to some extent with the | 
history of this movement and to have dealt to some extent 
with the history and the development of the working-class 
movement in Canada, I must state that the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Crown, showing our organization as a Com- 
munist Party, showing our affiliation to the Communist In- 
ternational, showing our participation in the general work 
of the Communist International, and showing that we are 
based upon the political line of the Program of the Commu- 
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nist International—does not show anywhere that we have 
advocated or taught that the working class should take up 
arms today to overthrow by force and violence the govern- 
ment of Canada or the economic or social institutions of 
Canada. And not having shown that, I submit that they have 
not made out a case. 

I hope that regardless of the outcome of this trial, the 
effect upon the working class in Canada will be exactly the 
same as was the outcome of the attempt right here in this 
same city of Toronto in 1872 to make it impossible for the 
workers to organize trade unions, and the attempts in 
England in 1834 to prevent organization of trade unions, and 
the attempt in 1908 to make it impossible to organize the 
British Labor Party. I hope that the result will be exactly 
the same as has been the result in every historical precedent 
of this kind: that the attempt to suppress working-class orga- 
nizations will result only in an increase of the consciousness 
of the working class as to the need for those organizations, 
and an understanding of the role those organizations play. 


If this is done, then this surely will have served a very 
definite historical purpose. The question of communism is 
not a subject of a street corner discussion alone, it has be- 
come in Canada today a great political question, a question 
of public concern, with wide discussion as to what it means, 
what it stands for, and how we expect to bring about our 
final aim of the emancipation of the working class from 
capitalist slavery. 

An Indictment of Capitalism. Address to the jury on 


November 12, 1931, at the trial of eight leaders of the 
Communist Party of Canada, Nov. 2 to Nov. 13, 1931. 


* * * 


IN PLANNING a campaign to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of Marxism (1847-1947—Ed.) we were very strongly 
conscious of the fact that the theoretical level of our political 
work as a party, the level of theoretical understanding of 
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the membership of our party, is too low, particularly for 
the period in which we are living and the problems that our 
party is called upon to solve. The reason why we adopted a 
resolution in the National Convention committing the party 
to a campaign around the 100th Anniversary of Marxism was 
to universalize, as it were, this understanding of the need 
for more intensive study. We must impress upon every com- 
rade the fact that one of the major tasks of the party is to 
endow its membership with a desire to master theory, and 
to link their practice with theory at every stage of the game. 


* * * 


THIS IS the 100th Anniversary of Marxism, because it is 
the 100th anniversary of the year in which the Communist 
Manifesto was written. The Communist Manifesto was not 
the first Marxist work. There had been major works by Marx 
and Engels before that, works which are still classics, but the 
Communist Manifesto was the first systematic statement of 
the principles of Marxism in programmatic form, and it is 
one of the highest tributes to the correctness of Marxism and 
the vision that Marx had that this little book, written 100 
years ago, is still the programmatic foundation of the revo- 
lutionary movement all over the world. Let us remind our- 
selves, and spread the knowledge far more widely, of the 
fact that when Marx and Engels wrote the Manifesto at the 
behest of the international gathering of Communists in 
London, in 1847, a modern working class was only just on 
the verge of being formed. 

There was only one country in the world at that time 
where the wage and salary earners and their families consti- 
tuted a majority of the population (and there is room for 
discussion as to whether they constituted a clear majority of 
the population even there), and that was Britain. The U.S.A. 
had not yet experienced its tremendous surge of industrial 
expansion, its drive to the West; railroads had not yet been 
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built through to the West. In Germany modern industry was 
still in its infancy; in France it had barely started to develop 
on any large scale. Britain was already the workshop of the 
world; but Britain had not yet started that great period 
during which her industry and her exports became trans- 
ferred from dependence upon the export of cotton goods 
to the export of machinery for the industrialization of other 
countries. That period came after Marx and Engels had writ- 
ten the Manifesto, and yet if you read it today it isn’t difficult 
to conceive of it as a history of what has happened and a de- 
scription of the things which the labor movement in many 
countries is fighting for now, rather than as something writ- 
ten 100 years ago, before the modern labor movement had 
even started to be born. 


It is no accident that in 1946 there was only one country 
in the world where the Jabor movement had carried through 
all the measures which were proposed in the Communist 
Manifesto, and which were indicated as the aims that the 
labor movement would have to take up in its struggle under 
capitalism. That country was the U.S.S.R. 

In every capitalist country where there were trade unions, 
those unions were fighting under slogans that had first been 
formulated in the Communist Manifesto. An even higher 
tribute to the work of Marx and Engels is the fact that in 
country after country—in Latin America, Asia, Africa, United 
States, Canada—as workers organized into trade unions, hun- 
dreds, thousands, tens of thousands of workers, hardly any 
of whom had ever read of Marxism or the Communist Manit- 
festo, took up the battle for the things which the Manifesto 
had prognosticated they would have to take up and fight for. 


We can emphasize the significance of this by asking how 
it was that Marx and Engels were able to describe in advance 
the process by which capitalism would develop, would ex- 
pand, would reach out and make the entire world one mar- 
ket, smashing down the limitations of particularism and 
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feudal restrictions, and making capitalism and capitalist 
economy the dominant, one might say almost the universal 
economic system of the world? 

How was it that while describing this before it had hap- 
pened they were able to show that the very driving forces 
which would enable the capitalist economy to do this would 
also generate and develop the contradictions which would 
bring about its decline and its ultimate breakdown? How 
was it that Marx and Engels were able to describe with such 
exactitude the emergence of the modern working class, the 
rise of the modern labor movement and the coming to the 
front of the working class as a major factor in national and 
world politics? 

How was it that Marx and Engels were able to describe 
what would be the two main trends in the modern labor 
movement before either of those trends had fully taken 
form, and to describe them so correctly that the Communist 
Manifesto today describes the political content of the L.P.P.? 
And how was it that Marx and Engels were able to prognos- 
ticate, not merely all these development, but the exact fac- 
tors which we now see ripening today which would eventual- 
ly confront the working class with the necessity, not only the 
possibility, of stepping forward and taking over the leader- 
ship of the nation and the power of the state? How was it 
that they could do all these things? 

We must combat any tendency to assume that it was be- 
cause they were visionary or because they put forth a bril- 
liant guess. One of the most important tasks of our party 
today is to make every member understand that the founders 
of Marxism were able to acomplish these things on the basis 
of a thoroughly scientific analysis. All the details of this are 
available in published form from which those conclusions - 
were drawn by the utilization of the Marxist concept of the 
laws of motion of society. 

One of the fundamental guarantees of the undying glory 
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of Marx and Engels is the fact that they gave to mankind for 
the first time the knowledge of the laws of motion of society, 
what we call the laws of social evolution. Not only did they 
give an explanation of the relationship and the essential con- 
tinuity between these lengthy periods of gradual, sometimes 
almost imperceptible economic and social change and the 
cataclysms in which revolutionary changes take place; but 
they also showed that the one was rendered necessary by the 
other, and that the longer periods of gradual development in 
which the noticeable changes in 20 years were sometimes less 
than might have been expected in a day were but the cumu- 
lative periods in which the forces were developed and ac- 
cumulated to smash down the barriers of resistance that 
would eventually be overcome.. 


Further, Marx and Engels showed to mankind for the 
first time, not only that it is, but how it is that the essential 
character of the legal and cultural institutions in any given 
epoch of history reflects the mode of production that prevails 
during that epoch, and eventually is determined by that 
mode of production. 

In the development and the exposition of this whole con- 
cept of the laws of motion of society Marx showed also for 
the first time that the relationships into which men enter in 
the course of production undergo revolutionary changes, and 
have done so all through history since the emergence from 
primitive communal society. Old, long-established relation- 
ships which have become traditional and highly institution- 
alized, as they were under feudalism, with the rise of new 
methods of production and exchange, have been superseded 
by new ones. They have not only been superseded because 
the new methods of production and exchange make it pos- 
sible to do so, but because the new methods of production 
and exchange made it historically necessary. 

Thus it is that whereas historians had reported the strug- 
gles of society and described them in great detail, sometimes 
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very exactly, Marx was the first one to show society why it 
struggles. Marx made one of his greatest contributions to 
the social sciences in that he, for the first time, made it pos- 
sible for society to become conscious of itself as a functioning 
organism which could be directed and controlled. 


It is on the background of the general theory of the laws 
of motion of society which Marx and Engels originated, and 
which was elaborated and further developed by Lenin and 
Stalin, that the economic laws of motion of capitalism, re- 
vealed and explained in such detail and so perfectly in 
Capital can be fully understood. For the laws of motion of 
capitalism apply specifically and precisely to the era in which 
we live; and they operate within that general world concept 
of the laws of motion of society which we know as historical 
materialism. 


Contrary to the idea popularized by defenders of capital- 
ism in those days, as it is today, that capitalism is an old, 
firmly established and stable system of economy, Marx 
showed incontrovertibly that capitalism is a transitory and 
very unstable system of economy. Marx showed irrefutably 
that capitalism is a system of contradictions. 

Furthermore, Marx was able to show irrefutably that con- 
trary to the idea that capitalism is a stable and enduring sys- 
tem which gets stronger as it develops, capitalism, in its very 
development generates both the causes of its own eventual 
breakdown, and the material basis for the economic system 
which must inevitably supersede it. 

I mention all these seemingly elementary facts because it 
is essential that we should popularize them much more than 
we have done up to the present time. It is necessary that we 
should popularize not merely the brilliance of Marxist prog- 
nostication, but that we should popularize the essence of the. 
theory upon which this prognositication was based. The 
world historical concept of Marx has been vindicated fully 
during the past 100 years. But for us it is not enough to 
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popularize the fact that he has been vindicated. It is not 
enough for us solely to be proud of the fact that we know 
the secrets of the laws of motion of modern society. We must 
become conscious ourselves, and we must imbue our mem- 
bership to a much greater extent with the consciousness of 
the fact that Marxism is a guide to action, as Marx pointed 
out in his theses on Feuerbach: “The philosophers have 
interpreted the world in various ways; the point however is 
to change it.” 
* * * 

OUR PARTY was founded clearly, consciously, and pub- 
licly upon the Marxist concept that it had to be a party of 
action, making its major aim the achievement of working- 
class unity and the development within the working class of 
the consciousness that the working class is a class for itself. 
This was written into our first program and our first resolu- 
tions in the period in which we were founded. 


Conditions were much different then from what they are 
today, and at its constituent convention the party set itself 
three major, concrete tasks. First, the unification of the trade 
union movement, the winning of the advanced section of the 
workers away from the sectarian ideology which had been 
created by the Industrial Workers of the World and the One 
Big Union; and the convincing of them to get back into the 
mass unions where the workers were gathered, and to de- 
velop progressive policies within those organizations. ‘The 
translation of Lenin’s works, which had then begun (and 
particularly his Left-Wing Communism) was a decisive fac- 
tor in clarifying our concept of what the revolutionary 
workers’ movement should be. 

The second major task set for our party was the develop- 
ment of independent labor political action and the building 
of a labor party in which every union and every working- 
class political party, of which there were many at that time, 
should be united for parliamentary action. The two resolu- 
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tions we adopted on these two main tasks remain good for us 
today, and if it were possible to locate our archives, I am 
sure it would be agreed that our party started out with a 
good, if not thoroughly clear and eleborate, conception of 
the historical tasks confronting the Communists in this 
country. 

The third task was the organization of unorganized work- 
ers in Canada. It was in the prosecution of those three tasks 
that we were able to be the driving forces in the struggles 
for the reunification of the labor movement, in the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized and in the establishment of the 
Federal Labor Party, which was a fairly effective force in 
several provinces of Canada until the executive of the A.F.L. 
smashed and condemned it in 1927 by forbidding any A.F.L. 
union to participate in it, and at the same time expelled the 
Communists from the trade union movement. (A.F.L.—Ame- 
rican Federation of Labor.—Ed.). 

During this period we had experiences which, looking 
back at them, must impress every one of us with an acute 
sense of the need for mastery of theory. 


* * * 


WE NOT ONLY had to fight against the leadership of the 
labor movement during those years but we had to fight 
against the pressure of bourgeois ideology on our own ranks. 
Towards the end of the period of prosperity we were faced 
on the one hand with the counter-revolutionary demagogues 
of Trotskyism who on the basis of a theory of ultra-revolution 
rationalized their sabotage of the revolutionary struggle. 
Secondly, there was what might be called the opposite pole 
of this, although it did not remain an opposite pole because 
the two ultimately joined, the so-called theory of “American 
exceptionalism,’ which we recognize much better now as 
Bernstein revisionism, the forerunner of Browderism. Ac- 
cording to this theory, American capitalism was so strong 
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that even in the event there should be an economic crisis in 
other countries the U.S.A. would be immune and be able to 
maintain prosperity because of the strength of American 
capitalism. 


Each of these thories had its Canadian counterpart. In 
each case our party was able to overcome and defeat these 
deviations which would have led the party astray, but we 
were able to do it only on the basis of a struggle for the fun- 
damental theoretical positions of our Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. We won out as a party because these struggles were 
the Canadian counterpart of struggle going on over all the 
world and we were able to profit by the lessons of struggles 
and correct Marxist leadership in other countries. 

Through all of these struggles our party was able to come 
forward as the only party which, against opposition within 
its own ranks, was able to prognosticate the coming of the 
cyclical crisis which struck this country in the fall of 1929. 
Here again, for the information of the comrades of our 
party I would like to emphasize how dependable Marxism 
is. Our party earned for itself the distinction of being the 
only political party, the only organized group in Canada that 
foretold the crisis, warned the workers against it, called upon 
them to prepare, and was in some measure prepared when 
it came. Yet in the national convention we held in the spring 
of 1929 there were 78 delegates, and out of that number only 
13 believed in that point of view and fought for it. The 
majority, under the leadership of the then General Secretary 
of the party fought against that point of view and held to 
the theory there would be no crisis because of the strength 
of American capitalism. Those of us who held to it, because 
we were satisfied that Marx was correct, and that in spite of 
all the weight of opinion we would do better to fight for the 
correct Marxist analysis and perspective, did not have to wait 
very long to be vindicated. In October (1929) the stock 
exchange in Wall] Street vindicated our position so thorough- 
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ly that those who fought against it lost all status, not only 
within the Communist movement but within the labor move- 
ment at large. I mention this experience because we must 
realize that Marxism is not something that you accept “so 
long as everybody agrees with it.” It isn’t something still 
being tested out; Marxism has been proved, and proved 
equally in Canada as in the Soviet Union, and every other 
country in the world. 


Today, we are an important factor in the Canadian labor 
movement. We are a not unimportant factor in the shaping 
of national policies in Canada, in fact we are far more im- 
portant than we ourselves sometimes realize. It is not enough 
for us to follow the development of struggles in other coun- 
tries. As responsible leaders of the Communist movement in 
Canada and a large part of its general labor movement, we 
must accept the obligation to master Marxism thoroughly 
so that we can predict, foresee, on the basis of our analysis, 
what is going to be the main trend of development in this 
country of ours, and on the basis of that give correct guid- 
ance to our party and the labor movement in a way that we 
never did before. I am not suggesting that any one should 
become an ivory tower theoretician; on the contrary, we 
must more and more hold ourselves responsible for the cor- 
rect indication of trends, of direction, and of alternatives 
that confront the labor movement. In this connection I am 
reminded of a statement that Engels made in a letter to 
Florence Wischnewetsky in 1886: 

“America will smash up England’s industrial monopoly—whatever 
there is left of it—but America cannot herself succeed to that mono- 
poly. And unless one country has the monopoly of the markets of the 
world, at least in the decisive branches of trade, the conditions—rela- 
tively favorable—which existed here in England from 1848 to 1870 
cannot anywhere be reproduced, and even in America the condition of 


the working class must gradually sink lower and lower.” (Correspon- 
dence of Marx-Engels, p. 443.) 


In those words Engels described a situation that exists 
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today. The U.S.A. has smashed Britain’s monopoly; and 
American finance capital had dreamed of inheriting that 
monopoly, but it cannot. Engels was able to point that out 
61 years ago. A very general prognostication, yes, but on 
the basis of such a prognostication it was possible to orien- 
tate the revolutionary movement for 60 years. It was pos- 
sible to know clearly and firmly that while the U.S.A. would 
succeed in smashing Britain’s monopoly, that would be a 
process in which there would arise other great industrial 
states, out of whose conflict would come ever-deepening con- 
tradictions within world capitalism. We are not suggesting 
that we have to “‘settle dates,” but rather that it was by that 
sort of use of Marxism that Lenin was able to say in 1916 
that we are now in the final stage of capitalism, that imperial- 
ism, precisely because of the factors which constitute it, is 
bound to be the final stage. It cannot develop to a higher 
stage, it cannot develop further. It was by using Marxism in 
the sense that Engels used it in 1886, that Lenin was able to 
find and explain the relationship between gigantic colonial 
struggles for independence going on in India, Indonesia, 
French Indo-China, and other countries, and the crisis of 
imperialism. Lenin laid bare the conditions that made it pos- 
sible to establish socialism in one country, to break through 
capitalism at its weakest link. He thereby developed an 
entirely new concept of the socialist revolution. 

These are the gigantic contributions, not merely to Marx- 
ism but to social science in general and the understanding of 
civilization that have been made by the use of Marxism. We 
cannot afford to accept these contributions as something aca- 
demic; nor can we afford to accept the idea of studying Marx- 
ism and of teaching Marxism to our members as simply an 
academic idea. We are the leaders of a movement which is 
growing, a strong movement toward which workers are turn- 
ing in increasing thousands with the growth of socialism in 
the old world, with the deepening crisis of imperialism in the 
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new world, and the economic crisis that we know lies ahead. 
We are in a wide, rich, fruitful country, endowed by nature 
with immeasurable riches, able to provide millions more 
people with a standard of life higher than anything ever 
known in the world until today. And the alternatives are, 
to achieve that or to allow the country to be hitched to a 
policy of deliberate provocation of a third world war. Know- 
ing what a third world war would mean in Canada, it is 
absolutely essential that we should be able to combine our 
propaganda for the maintenance of peace with vivid, factual 
explanations of the tremendous developments that are pos- 
sible in this country of ours if the people themselves will 
take a hand in determining the shape of things to come. 


As Marx aimed to give society a consciousness of itself 
we must use Marx to give the labor movement and the 
people of Canada a consciousness of themselves and of the 
fact that they can determine what is going to happen in 
Canada if they will be willing to undertake to develop poli- 
cies and to fight for them as a class for themselves. In addi- 
tion to the fact that the war has brought about changes which 
are obvious to the naked eye, it must be emphasized today 
that we are now living in the age of the fulfilment of Marx- 
ism. 


THE CAPITALIST economists themselves are compelled 
to try to snip off little fragments of Marxist theory to solve 
some of their problems of political economy. Marxism is the 
subject of discussion and opprobrium on the part of all the 
powers of darkness, from the Pope down to Colonel Drew. 
Marxism is the subject of controversy all over the world. Our 
fight for Marxism is facilitated by the fact that all the forces 
of reaction are fighting against Marxism. 

Marxism is the only philosophy that has victories to show 
in the past 30 years, the only philosophy that has achieve- 
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ments which all men are either proud or afraid of. We have 
got to learn to place these things much more sharply, and 
in placing them let us help the working class to realize that 
the war has brought about a convulsive change in the bal- 
ance of power in the world. In the terrific spasm of the war 
this was overlooked. It is only now that it becomes clear that 
the British Empire has already passed off the scene as a 
dominant power in world affairs; Britain no longer is a 
decisive factor in shaping of world policies... a change which 
is not described fully when we say that the two greatest 
powers in the world are the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 


* * * 


CANADA, as every other country in the world, is going 
to be compelled in the next few years to fight out these 
questions. They are not settled yet. In Canada, just as in 
other countries, the masses of the people will have to choose 
between a policy of cooperation for the rebuilding of the old 
world for peace through reconstruction, or policies which 
can lead only to international hostility, economic stagnation, 
eventually, war. 

The supreme task of our party today is to help the people 
of Canada to choose which shall be Canada’s path in the 
postwar world. We are the land in between the Soviet Union 
and the main centre of world imperialism. We are the land 
that can become either a base for policies of peace, or the 
base of operations for imperialism against the land of social- 
ism. We are the land that can be rich and prosperous and 
become in a measure great, if we are willing to throw in our 
lot with the people of the old world in rebuilding their econ- 
omy and a new way of life, by placing our credit and our re- 
sources at the disposal of those countries ready to trade with 
us on equal terms. Canada can become a bigger factor than 
she has ever been before, or an appendage of American im- 
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perialism, completely subservient to American policy and 
the first victim in any war in which America is engaged. 

We can help people to understand this, and in helping 
people to understand this, by drawing on all the rich heri- 
tage of Marxist teaching and what Lenin called the “accu- 
mulated wisdom of mankind,” we can show the people of 
Canada that Marxism is the only science that points the road 
to peace, to progress and to socialism. 


The Epoch of Fulfilment of Marxism, From report to 
the L.P.P. National Executive Committee 100th Anni- 
versary Conference, National Affairs Monthly, Feb. 
1947, Vol. 4, No. 2. 


* * * 


ONE OF THE less emphasized lessons of the 21st Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (January, 
1959—Ed.) is of very particular concern to Canadians. The 
central feature of this lesson is the dramatic “turn” that is 
taking place in the over-all pattern of world development. 
This turn is affecting Canada’s interests today, that is to say 
the direct interests of capitalist Canada, and it will affect 
our national interests increasingly as time goes on. 

The crucial turn in the over-all pattern of world develop- 
ment that is implicit in the great seven-year plan of the 21st 
Congress affects other countries besides ours, of course, and 
the choices that it is bringing forward for some of them may 
appear to be more immediate and more difficult than those 
before Canada. The changes taking place in the estimation 
of the policies which serve the interests of the imperialist 
United Kingdom exemplify this seeming difference. But, 
the factors which obscure Canada’s real interests and which 
make it possible to maintain the pretense that the turn in 
world affairs doesn’t affect us so immediately as it does the 
United Kingdom, are the very reason why the question be- 
fore Canadians is much more than one of immediate tem- 
porary advantage. 
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Every man and woman who follows the development of 
world politics knows that a big and far-reaching change is 
taking place in international relationships. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of peace-loving people all over the word are rejoicing 
because progress is being made towards the possibility of 
agreement between the socialist world system and the im- 
perialist states to ban atomic and nuclear tests. Those who 
follow events closely welcome the fact that this progress is 
related to the conversations between Prime Minister Macmil- 
lian and Premier Khrushchov. A growing number of demo- 
cratic people are beginning to recognize that there is a very 
close correspondence between the trade that some capitalist 
countries do with the countries of the socialist world system 
and the diplomatic relations between them. The essential 
fact, which still is missed by the majority of people, is that 
these changes are but the results of the recognition by a 
number of governments that the interests of their countries 
have been changed radically by events during the past three 
years; that is to say, declining confidence in cold war poli- 
cies. 


This illustrates why the issue of Canada’s national inter- 
ests that is brought forward by the 2Ist Congress of the 
C.P.S.U., includes an opportunity for immediate advantage 
(perhaps only short-term) but includes also the alternative, 
which may mean the end of Canada as a distinct political 
entity in North America. 

The underlying cause of the radical change in the factors 
which determine the national interests of Canada and a 
number of other countries is the fact that an important ques- 
tion has been answered definitively. This answer has been 
awaited with intense interest (by serious leaders of capitalist 
politics as well as by Communists) because it is crucial to the 
future of the world, as well as to the doctrine of Marxism- 
Leninism. It is the question as to whether socialism can be 
built in one separate economically undeveloped country. 
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In the 1920's a great ideological struggle raged around 
this question. Lenin had pointed out that to build socialism 
was the decisive task confronting the Soviet people in the 
given circumstances. The central committee of the party, 
headed by Stalin, concentrated all the resources of the youth- 
ful and economically backward Soviet state on that task. 
Some members on the central committee opposed that policy 
and tried to prevent it. Headed by the colorful and drama- 
tic but non-Marxist Leon Trotsky, they organized opposition 
within the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and, to the 
limit of their ability, throughout the world Communist 
movement. Against the policy of building socialism in the 
Soviet Union they counterposed the sterile dogmatic asser- 
tion that: “Socialism cannot be built in one isolated back- 
ward country, it can be established only when the workers 
of a number of advanced industrialized countries carry 
through a socialist revolution simultaneously.” 

The argument absorbed the main attention of the world 
Communist movement for several years. It was the subject 
of a world conference in the spring of 1927 at which Stalin, 
speaking for the central committee of the C.P.S.U., and 
Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev, speaking for the opposition, 
submitted the conflicting arguments to the representatives 
of the Communist parties of all countries. The conference 
endorsed, by an overwhelming majority, the policy proposed 
by the central committee of the C.P.S.U. As knowledge of the 
real issue cut through the fog of radical-sounding confusion 
which was the propaganda stock-in-trade of the Trotskyites, 
Communists everywhere recognized that what was at stake 
was no less than the final outcome of the Great October 
Revolution and the validity of Marxism-Leninism. The role 
being played by Trotsky and his supporters was essentially 
that of providing an allegedly Marxist opposition to the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union—with confusing argu- 
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ments all prepared for quotation by the open enemies of 
socialism. 

Within the world Communist movement the anti-Marxist 
arguments of the ‘Trotskyites were rejected. Their attempts 
to disrupt the movement were defeated. But, the professional 
apologists for capitalism whom the ‘Trotskyite opposition had 
served so well, did not discard their arguments. With very 
slight modification the essential thesis of Leon ‘Trotsky’s 
position became one of the main arguments of the econo- 
mists who seek to rationalize the wishes of the capitalist 
class. “It can’t be done,” they assured their capitalist patrons. 
“The Soviet people may build factories, may even learn how 
to operate them, but they can never develop production to 
a level which even approaches that of United States indus- 
try 

“The secret,’ asserted those capitalist professors, “is that 
the Soviet Union will not be able to generate the process of 
self-expansion which is the keynote of modern industrial 
growth.’ Comforting their patrons they reiterated continu- 
ously their claim that: “the accumulation of a surplus from 
current production and continuous use of a large part of it 
to expand productive capacity can be accomplished only 
under the pressure of the incentive to make capitalist profit.” 
This is so, they argued, because “if industrial expansion 
offers no prospect of profit, there will be no incentive to save 
and to re-invest.” Thus, they argued, ‘capitalist profit is in- 
dispensable to large-scale industrial growth.” They could not 
conceive of a higher interest than capitalist profit. Still less 
could they believe at that time that there is a much higher 
and more efficient mode of expanding industry than by capi- 
talist accumulation. Through the years, in which a two to 
three per cent increase per year in United States economy 
remained greater in absolute magnitude than the 12 to 15% 
increase of the Soviet economy, those professors pointed to 
the magnitude of the annual increase of capitalist accumula- 


” 
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tion in the U.S. and contrasted it with the lesser absolute 
magnitude of the annual increase of socialist accumulation in 
the Soviet Union. “This difference,’ they proclaimed, 
“proves the superiority of the free enterprise system.” 

Since the 21st Congress of the C.P.S.U., however, they can- 
not even pretend to believe that argument. As Comrade 
Khrushchoy pointed out in his historic report: “. . . the 
U.S.A. was for a long time ahead of the U.S.S.R. in the physi- 
cal volume of its annual industrial growth but that time is 
now past.” This is the definitive answer to the question: 
“Can socialism be built in one undeveloped country?” Dis- 
credited are the capitalist and the Trotskyite assertions that 
“itvean't betdone.” 


It has been done. In the process the Soviet people have 
transformed their previously backward country into the lead- 
ing industrial state of Europe—now well on the way to over- 
taking the U.S. An example of the titanic efforts they have 
made and the stupendous results they have achieved is to be 
seen in the Ukraine. There, production in 1958 was 22 times 
greater than production in 1913, the year of the biggest pro- 
duction ever recorded before the October Revolution. In 
further contrast to 1913 it is now infinitely diversified. The 
Ukraine produces literally everything from steel to physi- 
cists. More educated young men and women graduate from 
her universities every year than from the universities of 
Britain, France and Belgium combined. 

Similar phenomenal development in all the republics and 
territories explains why it is that today, socialist accumula- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., without capitalists, free from the curse 
of the exploitation of man by man and of nation by nation, 
is greater than is capitalist accumulation in the United 
States. The influence of this upon the future of Canada is 
bound to be tremendous, 

Along with the proof that socialist accumulation is more 
efhcient than capitalist accumulation, the 21st Congress 
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showed also that the socialist world system will overtake the 
imperialist system in over-all production within the coming 
seven years and soon will take over world leadership. 

In 1958 the countries of the socialist world system, occupy- 
ing only a quarter of the earth’s surface and inhabited by 
one-third of the world’s population, produced more than a 
third of the world’s industrial output, 439% of its cotton and 
nearly half of its grain production. Comrade Khrushchov’s 
report proclaimed that “‘after the Soviet Union fills and ex- 
ceeds its seven-year plan of economic development, and due 
to the high rates of economic development obtaining in the 
people’s democracies, the world socialist system will account 
for more than half the world industrial output. The superior- 
ity of the world socialist system over the world capitalist sys- 
tem in material production, that decisive sphere of human 
endeavor, wil] thereby be assured.” 

Thus, the imperialists have failed to accomplish what they 
set out to do by the cold war. Instead of economic collapse 
in the socialist countries there has been economic advance at 
a speed never achieved before. ‘The imperialists have failed 
also to accomplish what they set out to do for the capitalist 
system. As Frederick Engels forecast in a letter to Florence 
Kelley Wischnewetsky in 1886, the United States succeeded 
in destroying Britain’s imperialist monopoly but did not 
succeed in re-establishing the monopoly under U.S. control. 
Instead of re-establishing stability and the world supremacy 
of the imperialist system, they are the witnesses today of the 
increasing instability of their system and its rapid decline. 

The above facts illustrate the cause of the changes being 
made in governmental estimates of national interests. The 
newer estimates mirror the profound change that has been 
made in the prospect for the future of the world. 

Hundreds of millions of the people in underdeveloped 
countries are realizing the significance of socialist growth. 
Now they don’t have to continue to accept economic depen- 
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dence on the imperialist states nor to wait for the imperialists 
to develop industry in their countries. Some can industrial- 
ize very much more quickly and on a higher level if they 
don’t allow the imperialists to develop capitalist relations in 
their countries. The effect of this upon world development 
is not going to be limited to the reactions of the peoples of 
colonial countries alone, although it is a magnetic prospect 
for the peoples of Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Kenya, indeed 
of the greater part of Africa, and vast areas of Asia. Its full 
effect on world development will be illustrated most clearly 
when the 160 million people of the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica realize this profound lesson of the 21st Congress. 


“We can raise our living standards higher than the present 
standard in the United States within 25 to 35 years if we 
develop our economy in the way that the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. developed theirs.” Consider the effect if even the 
workers and peasants of Brazil alone undertake to indus- 
trialize their vast and richly endowed country in the way that 
the Soviet people did. 


The 21st Congress indicated clearly that there will be a 
tremendous growth of world economy during the period 
immediately ahead. Big growth is determined by the plan- 
ned expansion of socialist economy alone. The Soviet people 
will expand their economy during the seven-year plan by 
as much as all of its expansion through the first four five- 
year plans. China will overtake the United Kingdom in a 
number of fields of industrial products. All the countries of 
the socialist world system will increase their over-all produc- 
tion tremendously. 

But the Congress indicated a marked growth of the eco- 
nomies of countries which now are underdeveloped and that 
a big part of the growth will be by industrialization. This 
development, combined with the expansion of socialist in- 
dustry, will make the growth of world economy during the 
coming 20 years the greatest ever witnessed. 
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The possibilities inherent in this coming era of world- 
wide industrialization were recognized by Stalin, Roosevelt 
and Churchill in their conference at Yalta in the Crimea. 
Their communique acknowledged the necessity for large- 
scale assistance to the peoples of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in their desire to develop industries. Following the 
Yalta Conference, Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated a survey 
to estimate the amounts of assistance that would be required 
by various countries. But, instead of helping the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries to build industries, the im- 
perialists, headed by the United States, tried to prevent any 
industrialization at all, even to the extent of trying to pre- 
vent, and to obstruct when it could not be prevented, recon- 
struction of its industries by the Soviet Union. This was one 
of the main objectives of the cold war. 

Now, however, the countries of the socialist world system 
are able to give the assistance to underdeveloped countries 
that the imperialists refused. The Soviet Union alone has 
extended loans already totalling more than $2,600 million. 
And, the effects of loans from the socialist countries is radic- 
ally different from that of imperialist investments. Whereas 
as the purpose of imperialist investments is to secure econo- 
mic domination of the country, the purpose of socialist eco- 
nomic assistance is to help people free themselves from 
foreign domination. 

With the ever-increasing growth of socialist economy, as- 
sistance to the peoples of underdeveloped countries will 
grow also. The imperialists will be compelled to change their 
policy. Hitherto they have prevented the development of 
industry in the greater part of the world; soon they will be 
scrambling to “get in on” the widespread economic develop- 
ment which they cannot prevent. 

As the turn in world development becomes evident, a 
number of Canadians are recognizing that it is bound to 
have a big effect on Canada’s interests—both immediate and 
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long-term. The circles of capitalists which show the most 
awareness of this are typified by the Financial Post, the edi- 
torial page of the Toronto Globe and Mail, one or two bank 
presidents and a number of Canadian manufacturers and 
businessmen. Their attitude in general can be summed up 
as: ‘We have unemployment, we need markets, world econ- 
omy is going to grow and we should change our policies so 
that Canadian economy can grow with it.” 

Their attitude expresses the problem of capitalist Canada. 
Right now (Summer, 1959—E£d.) more than half a million 
Canadian workers are unemployed while an additional quar- 
ter of a million are reduced to working short time. This situ- 
ation is not going to change automatically; on the contrary 
it will get worse unless effective action is taken to counter- 
act the effects of the deepening crisis of the imperialist 
system. 

To increase opportunities for employment fast enough to 
correspond with the increase of population and the effect of 
automation, Canadian production needs to be increased by 
from four to five per cent every year. Two means by which 
this increase of production could be made possible are, much 
higher standards of living for the masses of the Canadian 
people and increased exports of Canadian products. Higher 
standards of living will be won by Canadian workers inspir- 
ed by the achievements of their fellow workers in the social- 
ist countries. Increased exports of Canadian products could 
be secured by policies which would fit Canada’s foreign trade 
into the new pattern of world trade and the developing pat- 
tern of world economic expansion. That is what the capital- 
ist advocates of a change in foreign trade policies have in 
mind, 

They are right. Canada’s immediate interests would be 
served by such a change in foreign trade policy. Canadian’ 
products could be sold now in large volume in most of the 
socialist countries. By accepting payment in the currency 
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of the purchasing country Canada could win back big mar- 
kets that have been sacrificed by the policy of so-called 
Canada-United States integration. Furthermore, the markets 
that Canada could secure import now almost every type of 
product that Canada has for export. New foreign trade poli- 
cies could help every branch of Canadian economy. 


But the interests which favor a new foreign trade policy 
don’t fight for their point of view. Their spokesmen and 
their writers discuss the question, point out the possibilities 
and indicate that they “think it might be good,” but they 
don’t advocate action. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. 
They are shackled, by their own actions, to the policy mis- 
named ‘“‘Canadian-United States Integration.” ‘They want all 
the crumbs that they can get from United States monopolies 
and they fear to speak out in a way that might bring the 
wrath of U.S. monopoly-capital upon them: “It would be bad 
for business.’ Thus, while they recognize that Canadian in- 
terests require a break from dependence on United States 
imperialism, to stop U.S. domination of our country, they 
take refuge in cowardly evasion “in the interests of busi- 
ness. 


But the issue cannot be evaded. It involves the very sur- 
vival of Canada. ‘The promise of world-wide economic de- 
velopment, of doubling the standard of living of the peoples 
of the world within the next 25 years, is only one of the pos- 
sibilities ahead of us. There is another alternative, a less 
pleasant one, namely, world nuclear war. If nobody acts more 
definitely than the capitalist “friends” of new foreign trade 
policies this grim posibility can easily become reality. And, 
if we permit a world nuclear war, Canada will be one of its 
very first victims. A war of guided missiles with nuclear war- 
heads would mean the extermination of half of all the 
people of Canada and would render large areas of our coun- 
try uninhabitable for centuries. 

The most important favorable condition for the best in- 
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terests of Canada is expressed in the fact that now it is pos- 
sible that we can prevent a world nuclear war. But the 
danger of war has not passed. The time within which the 
instigators of nuclear war can hope to launch one is short, 
but that makes the immediate future more crucial. 


An example of the potential danger of war is to be seen 
in the frantic way in which the imperialists are encouraging 
the revival of militarism in Western Germany, training the 
army of Western Germany in the use of nuclear weapons, 
supplied by the United States, and reviving again the spirit 
of chauvinistic irredentism which was the main instrument 
of Hitlerism. 

From 1914 to 1918 mankind was tormented through four 
years of world war. The peace that followed was marred and 
the world was plunged into war again in only 21 years be- 
cause the reactionary interests which dominated the great 
capitalist states preferred fascism to democratic progressive 
change. In 1966 it will be 21 years since the end of the 
second world war and already, again, fascism is being re- 
vived as an instrument with which to oppose the growing 
pressure for peace and democratic progress. ‘This is the situa- 
tion in which Premier Khrushchov called upon the Soviet 
people to take full advantage of the time element. 


Canadians also need to take time by the forelock. The 
decisive lesson that the 21]st Congress emphasized concerns 
Canada also. Our interest requires that mankind avoid a 
world nuclear war. Our country’s interests require policies 
which correspond with the great turn which is changing the 
pattern of world relationships and the pattern of world trade 
and will raise the standard of living of all mankind. The key 
to all these is the maintenance of world peace—the interests 
of Canada require above all, policies which will keep our 
country out of war, 

It is quite probable that national policies based firmly on 
the aim of the peaceful coexistence of states with differing 
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political and economic systems will become operative in the 
full sense in Canada only as the working class comes forward, 
united in democratic political action, and ousts the represen- 
tatives of monopoly-capital from the political leadership of 
the nation. But, the new light now thrown on Canada’s in- 
terests shows that action is necessary to curb the imperialist 
instigators of war now. The forces in Canada which desire 
that peace be maintained are numerous and potentially in- 
fluential throughout the country. The immediate vital in- 
terests of the country require that these forces be united and 
moved into action to strengthen the cause of world peace. 


New Light on Canada’s National Interests, Marxist 
Review, June-July, 1959. 


Introduction /CHAPTER TWELVE 


The fight for peace, against a third world war, has been the 
most unifying and effective movement of the world’s people since 
the cold war was launched in a speech by Winston Churchill at 
Fulton, Missouri in February, 1946. Churchill’s speech was the 
thesis for the policies of “negotiations from strength”, “contain- 
ment’, “agonizing reappraisals” and atomic armament which have 
been followed by the western capitalist countries under the aegis 
of U.S. imperialism since that time. The policy of Communists 
in every country is exactly the opposite. They stand for the neces- 
sity of the peaceful coexistence of states with differing social and 
economic systems; the outlawing of atomic weapons; world trade; 
settlement of international disputes by negotiations; the ending 
of the cold war by relaxing tensions. Hundreds of millions, includ- 
ing masses of Canadians, have supported and sympathized with 
this alternative to atomic destruction. A new factor has entered 
political life since World War Two and the rise of the socialist 
world system, namely, the possibility of preventing the outbreak 
of imperialist war. The conscious fight for peace, based upon 
the realization that war is not inevitable in the world of today 
and can be prevented by popular mass action, strengthened by the 
understanding that the relationship of forces has changed from 
being in favor of imperialism to being in favor of peace and 
socialism—these life and death questions, as they are connected 
with Canada’s position in this world crisis—are dealt with in the 
writings of Tim Buck which have been selected for this chapter. 
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Fight for Peace 
as for Life 


THE QUESTION is sometimes asked: “Why should I 
study Lenin? I want to study Canada!” It is indubitable that 
a large number of Canadians, including many in the labor 
movement, still think of Lenin solely as a Russian and of his 
writings as “foreign.” The fact is, of course, that Lenin’s 
contributions to socialist theory and practice are of universal 
validity, as universal as Einstein’s theory of relativity or the 
theoretical principles of the development of atomic energy. 
The worker who “wants to study Canada” is right. Lenin 
himself urged all Marxists to study their own countries. 
Furthermore he would have urged Canadian Marxists to 
study Canadian conditions with a critical eye for political 
peculiarities which might call for special tactics. Lenin was 
the inveterate enemy of dogmatism. As he pointed out to the 
Marxists in tsarist Russia: 


“We do not by any means regard the theory of Marx as something 
fixed and inviolable. On the contrary, we are convinced that it laid 
only the cornerstone of the science which socialists must carry further 
in all directions if they want to keep pace with life. We think that 
the Russian socialists particularly should develop the theory of Marx 
independently.* 

It is clear, therefore, that emphasis upon study of Canada 
by Canadian Marxists is in the true spirit of Lenin. The 
point to be borne in mind is that we can understand Canada 
and Canada’s role in the world properly only in the light of 
Lenin’s studies of the problems of the period in which we 
live, equally as the problems of Great Britain, the United 
States or any other country. To those benighted souls who 
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still believe the more venal section of the capitalist press 
when it declares “there is no class struggle in Canada” one 
needs but to point to the Ford strike or the police and the 
picket lines before the Imperial Optical plant in Toronto. 
To those who still think of the Canadian capitalists as gener- 
ally small self-made manufacturers and business men, it is 
only necessary to point to the fact that our national economy 
is highly monopolistic, dominated completely by a powerful 
finance-capitalist oligarchy. Any who doubt Canada’s integral 
relationship to and dependence upon world economy need 
but to realize the meaning of the fact that we are loaning 
hundreds of millions of dollars to other countries and plan- 
ning to give Britain a credit of $1,500 million. Any who 
assume that our capitalists have no interest in imperialist 
exploitation need but to realize the significance of the fact 
that we are loaning the Dutch millions of dollars and literal- 
ly giving them enormous quantities of military equipment to 
help them crush the people of Indonesia in the interests of 
the imperialist super-profits of the Canadian, British and 
Dutch shareholders in the Royal Dutch Shell. 


Lenin accomplished what appeared little short of the 
miraculous during the years 1917-22 primarily because, by 
intensive study and application of the science developed by 
Marx and Engels to the conditions created by finance- 
capitalism, he revealed the organic character of imperialism 
and the reasons why capitalism cannot develop progressively 
beyond it. He discovered the fundamental principles and 
even delineated the main forms of the process by which, in 
country after country, capitalism will be replaced by social- 
ism in the epoch of imperialism. His elucidation of the char- 
acter of the historical period in which we are living, high- 
lighted by his masterpiece, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, in 1916, revealed a breathtaking perspective of — 
wars, colonial struggles for national independence and cata- 
clysmic changes in which the decision as to whether mankind 
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will progress to true democracy and a higher civilization 
through socialism or be forced backward into a period ol 
dark reaction, depends upon the policies of the world labor 
movement and the actions of its class conscious vanguard. 

Lenin’s work on imperialism marked a new stage in the 
development of Marxist theory. ‘Through his study Lenin 
discovered the law of the uneven political and economic de- 
velopment of capitalism, a law which we observe in opera- 
tion if we compare Canada with Britain today. Further, as 
he showed, this unevenness of development and the contra- 
dictions of capitalism become intensified to a fantastic de- 
gree in the imperialist epoch. He showed that the struggle 
between rival] groups of predatory finance-capitalist interests 
for markets, spheres of interest, protected investments and 
super-profits from colonial exploitation, rendered imperialist 
wars for the violent redivision of the world an inevitable 
consequence of imperialism. But he showed also that, while 
imperialism was bound to generate wars of aggression culmi- 
nating in world war, the very magnitude the conflicts would 
sap the strength of the capitalist system and render it pos- 
sible for the forces of socialism to pierce it at its weakest 
point. Because of that, Lenin pointed out, the theory that 
socialism could be achieved only by simultaneous victory in 
all the advanced capitalist countries had been rendered obso- 
lete by life. Socialism could be victorious in one separate 
country. Lenin formulated his discovery in the following 
words: 


“The development of capitalism proceeds very unevenly in the 
various countries. It cannot be otherwise under the commodity pro- 
duction system. From this it inevitably follows that socialism cannot 
be victorious simultaneously in all countries. It will be victorious 
first in one, or several countries while the others will for some time 
remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois . . .”* 


Lenin had formulated a new theory of the socialist revo- 
lution. It was developed by the consistent application of 


One written for the Youth Internationale, Autumn, 1916, Vol, 19, Collected Works, 
p. 364, 
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Marxism in the conditions of the imperialist epoch. It was a 
crucial contribution to Marxist theory because it opened up 
the perspective for the victory of socialism. It was the key to 
the masterly strategy by which, under the leadership of 
Stalin, a sixth of the earth has been transformed into the 
first socialist stronghold. It indicated, in 1916, the perspec- 
tive of the extension of socialism through victory over capi- 
talism at the points where it is most weakened by imperialist 
contradictions and conflict. The process is now in progress; 
its continued development and extension is one of the essen- 
tial conditions for lasting peace. 


Today, when democratic people the world over stand 
aghast at the picture of a supposedly socialist government 
trying to drown the Indonesian national independence 
movement in blood, it is of special import to note that it was 
Lenin who showed the integral relationship of the indepen- 
dence movements in the colonies to the struggle for socialism 
in the great capitalist countries. Lenin showed that the strug- 
ele for nationhood and national independence, which in the 
period of capitalist florescence was a constituent part of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, has become, under im- 
perialism, a constituent part of the struggle for socialism. 
“No nation can be free which oppresses other nations.” The 
people of Indonesia and French Indo-China are being bomb- 
ed by British planes, shells and blasted by British artillery 
and tanks. The British Labor government announces, as 
though proud of the achievement, that its troops have 
“burned down every building in a village of Java.” Press 
reports of the event describe how troops “drenched the 
buildings with oil and put the torch to them.” 

Yet the people of Indonesia and French Indo-China are 
fighting the battle of democracy against the very forces which | 
exploit the British people at home, aye and the Canadian 
people also, and against which the British labor movement 
elected the Attlee government. If the people of Indonesia 
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and French Indo-China succeed in winning complete na- 
tional independence their victory will strengthen the pos- 
sibility of making the peace a firm and lasting peace. If they 
are defeated and Dutch imperialist rule re-established, it 
will revive a cause of imperialist rivalry and conflict as well 
as a festering wound of imperialist suppression and exploi- 
tation of a nation of 70 million people who have shown a 
heroic willingness to die for national freedom twice in the 
past 25 years. 

Lenin’s fight to free Marxism from the distortions and 
falsifications that had been introduced during the 20 years 
before the first world war was, above all, a fight against the 
misleadership and betrayal of principle by which anti- 
Communist leaders of social democracy confused and divert- 
ed the working-class movement. His great works on the 
structure and role of the workers’ party, on the right to na- 
tional self-determination, on the state, on the errors of the 
“left” Communists, the historical signicance of the Soviet 
state and numerous other subjects, were all, simultaneously, 
part of his life long struggle against the illusions and the 
misleadership of social reformism and for the unity of all 
class-conscious workers around Marxist policies. 


Today it behooves all Marxists to press harder the struggle 
for unity of all class conscious workers around Marxist poli- 
cies. As Molotov pointed out in his speech on November 6, 
“Peace has been won for the peoples of the world . . . it is in 
the interest of all democratic states to strengthen this vic- 
tory.” But the struggle to strengthen the victory and make 
it lasting through peace is, above all, a struggle to strengthen 
the unity and the action of progressive forces all over the 
world. In this struggle we are faced with the need to arouse 
democratic opinion and action to defeat those politicians 
and interests who are seeking to disrupt the unity of the 
great powers and we are faced, also, with the need to arouse 
socialist-minded men and women to action against the dan- 
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ger that, in western Europe, social democracy will again serve 
the interests of imperialism by preventing the unity of the 
working class. 


The Teachings of Lenin and the Fight for Peace. 
January, 1946, National Affairs Monthly. 


* * * 


WE convened here on the first of June (1946) justly proud 
of the role that our party had played during the war, particu- 
larly of the contribution we made to labor unity and national 
unity to win the war. We have just cause to be proud of the 
work we did to help all the progressive sections of Cana- 
dians to understand that the war was a war for world free- 
dom—for the right of the Canadian people as a nation to 
determine their own future. We shall continue to be proud 
of that and of the fact that the labor movement made a his- 
toric turn in its own development and in its status in Can- 
ada, largely as a result of the fact that our party accepted 
the responsibility of playing the role it did. But the war is 
over. The tasks that confront us now are the tasks of peace, 
above all to make sure that the people win the peace. In this 
we continue the democratic traditions and carry them to a 
higher stage. We do not return to the same forms of action 
and the same slogans that we had before the war. We ad- 
vance to a higher level of struggle than ever before and to 
different forms of activity. 


During the war we issued the slogan of a National Front 
for Victory. Our party was the unifying force which brought 
the revolutionary workers, the politically-advanced farming 
people and urban middle class people, including men and 
women of all creeds and sections of Canada, French and 
English, into a united effort for the overwhelming defeat of 
Hitlerism. 

Solemn assurances were given at that time of peace poli- 
cies such as had been indicated in the Atlantic Charter, the 
Yalta Declaration and the declaration from the Potsdam 
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Conference. It must be said, however, that between last 
August and today the politics of Canada, of Great Britain, 
and of the United States, have been aimed entirely to re- 
consolidate the power of monopoly capital to determine our 
national and international policies and against the develop- 
ment of policies such as were promised during the war. Class 
interests are establishing sharp and clear division between 
those who speak for democratic progress and those who 
determine and guide the political line and activities of the 
capitalist class. 

Most of you read in the press this morning an editorial in 
which, with a sneer, the writer declared “‘the masquerade is 
over,” Tim Buck now talks of a party of Communists. He 
was referring to my appeal for more intensive work to en- 
large the membership of our party of Communists. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind you comrades that the 
editorial is not only contrary to the content of what I said 
last Saturday, but it is absolutely contrary to the general 
facts. The title of the call which was issued in June, 1943, 
calling upon the scattered groups and organizations, includ- 
ing the Communist-Labor Committees for Total War, to 
send delegates to a national convention was, “Canada needs 
a new party of Communists.”” We declared that, to enable 
labor to play its proper role, Canada needed an organized 
political party of Communists. The writers of the editorial 
that appeared this morning should know this, but it suits 
the present aim of their employer to try and create in the 
minds of the people of Canada the idea that in some way 
or other we are referring to ourselves as Communists because 
the war is over. 

These systematic efforts to make it appear that we are 
changing are in a certain sense a mirror in which you may 
see reflected the anxiety of monopoly capital and its political 
servants to repudiate the pledges made during the war, to 
create hostility against allies whom they praised so highly 
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and against the labor movement which served them so well 
during that crisis. 

For the Labor-Progressive Party it is a significant remin- 
der that the ideologists of monopoly capital in Canada have 
set themselves the task of modifying the national conscious- 
ness of the need to secure the peace and make sure it is a 
peace of democracy and progress. 

This conflict of aims reflects the two rival trends already 
developing in the world. For us it poses the new and tremen- 
dous task of helping to create a distinctive democratic na- 
tional consciousness of the role that Canada should play in 
the post-war world. 


What do I mean when we say that our task is to help create 
a distinctive democratic national consciousness? I mean that 
the labor movement must create and develop a conscious 
national will to act for peace; a consciors national will to 
act to ensure that peace and progress sha . be secured. The 
national consciousness of a people is, sub; ctively, a people’s 
collective mental image of themselves. For example: the 
French-Canadian people have a distinctive collective mental 
image of themselves. It is because the French people in 
Canada have such a definite image of themselves as a nation 
that they have been able to survive as a nation, although 
culturally they are a tiny island in North America. 

The German people under Hitler developed a national 
mental image of themselves—as “the master race,” conquer- 
ors of the world. The people of the U.S.S.R. have a distinc- 
tive mental image of themselves, created by their recognition 
of the complete equality of all peoples, their experience of 
what socialist economy has been able to accomplish and their 
complete confidence in the socialist future of their land if 
peace can be maintained. These are the things that we refer 
to when we speak of “the nation’s image of itself.” 

Finance capital, which knows no national loyalties, is now 
striving to modify our people’s image of themselves as a 
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nation. Until recently, the political henchmen of monopoly 
capital emphasized what they termed “the British character”’ 
of Canada. Now Canadian finance capital aims to weaken 
that idea, to replace it with a different one. This change in 
the monopolists’ conception of patriotism reflects the change 
that has taken place in their material interests and their im- 
perialist aims. In the old days, when they placed all their 
emphasis on the British character of our country, British 
markets were decisive for them. During that period empire 
markets provided the outlets for the overwhelming majority 
of all goods exported from Canada. When the rate of accu- 
mulation of “investment capital” developed in Canada, as it 
does in all capitalist countries, to increase much faster than 
did the possibilities or prospects for profitable investment, 
Canada’s finance-capitalist interests looked with greedy anti- 
cipation to the prospect of added super-profits to be secured 
by investments ‘’* the empire. 

Growing out ©” these things and our traditional relation- 
ship to Britain, there developed side by side with the sove- 
reign independence of Canada an ever closer dependence of 
Canadian monopoly interests on the British Empire on all 
questions of peace and war. 

Truly did Marx point out that the bourgeoisie learns its 
nationalism in the struggle for markets. ‘The Canadian bour- 
geoisie learned its “nationalism”’ in the struggle for British 
Empire markets. 

But the problems and aims of Canadian finance-capital 
have changed. As a result of developments which have been 
in progress for 20 years, but which were speeded up tremen- 
dously by the war, the markets of the British Empire are un- 
likely to be able to absorb exports in the volume in which 
Canadian monopoly capital hopes to be able to export goods 
and capital during the next decade. That is a fundamental 
problem for finance capital in Canada. No longer can Can- 
ada count upon empire markets to absorb the greater part 
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of the goods and capital that Canadian monopolists hope to 
export. Furthermore, British imperialism is going to be com- 
pelled to let go some of its monopolistic contro] over the 
economy of many parts of the empire. Consider India, for 
example. During the next few years British imperialism will 
lose its colonial monopoly domination of India—either the 
Indian people will compel it or United States imperialism 
will. The same tendencies dominate the perspective of the 
entire colonial empire. 

This alone is a warning to Canadian finance capital con- 
cerning the prospects for markets within the empire; but 
this is only one side, the superficial aspect, of the changing 
situation. 

Because of the uneven economic and political develop- 
ment of capitalism, Canadian monopoly has reached the 
stage and come up against the problems at which it will 
turn towards a world-wide struggle for markets and imperial- 
ist advantages in competition with British imperialism. 

On the other hand, as part of this same process, United 
States imperialism has emerged as the dominant imperialist 
power in the world. U.S. finance capital is driving agegres- 
sively for world economic domination as well as for suprem- 
acy in armaments and, arising out of these developments, 
two changes of basic importance are taking place in the role 
and perspective of British imperialism. 

First, the power of British imperialism in relationship to 
the other great powers is declining rather rapidly, particular- 
ly in relationship to American imperialism and in relation- 
ship to? tie -U.5.5.R. 

Secondly, from being the most stable of all capitalist coun- 
tries, Britain herself is entering a period of political insta- 
bility. Notwithstanding the fact that the Labor gocernment 
is continuing the foreign policies established by the Church- 
ill government, and that the Labor government is support- 
ing the general imperialist aims of the U.S.A., Canadian 
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monopolists can find no assurance that this state of affairs 
will continue for very long. On the contrary, in spite of what 
the British Labor government is doing, Canadian finance 
capital fears the democratic aspirations of the British people 
and the consequent probability of development of instability 
throughout the British Empire. These changes compel Cana- 
dian finance capital to align itself more closely with Ameri- 
can imperialism and to set in motion a systematic drive to 
change public opinion concerning our national interests and 
the role of Canada in world affairs. 

Canadian monopolists want to ally themselves more close- 
ly with American imperialism without giving up the eco- 
nomic advantages of membership in the British Empire. 
That aim is the source of their new interest in the develop- 
ment of a national consciousness in Canada. That is why 
their political henchmen, the erstwhile “Empire First-ers’’ 
in both of the old parties, no longer oppose the establishment 
of a legally defined Canadian nationality as distinct from 
“British subject.” The new and changed interest of capitalist 
politicians and ideologists in Canadian aspirations, the des- 
tiny of our country, all reflect the changed problems of Cana- 
dian finance capital. That is why we have a Citizenship Bill; 
that is why, for the first time in the history of Canada, we 
have a separate and distinct legal nationality. ‘That is why 
Mr. King emphasizes so strongly his opinion that “whereas 
Canada emerged from the first world war as a nation, Can- 
ada emerged from the second world war as a power.” 

That is why capitalist propagandists who used to place 
their emphasis upon what they termed “the British charac- 
ter of Canada” and our alleged dependence upon the empire, 
now emphasize Canada’s relationship to the United States. 
What is even more significant is the systematic manner in 
which the ideologists of monopoly capital are trying to create 
Canadian hostility against the countries, the governments 
and the national aims, towards which United States im- 
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perialism is hostile. The Progressive-Conservative Party has 
ceased to place the idea of British imperial centralism at the 
centre of its politics. Even the jingo Colonel George Drew 
talks considerably less in terms of “the Empire above all!” 
He now speaks almost exclusively in terms which reflect the 
aims of United States imperialism. The spokesmen and press 
of monopoly capital no longer insist that Canada’s future 
depends upon ever close involvement in Britain's policies; 
on the contrary, they all advocate policies which will involve 
sharp and ruthless competition with Britain. 


The real aim of finance-capital in what appears to be a 
new and democratic interest in Canadian nationhood is the 
cultivation of national prejudices and hostilities which will 
counteract the will to peace and make the people of Canada 
ready victims in a new drive to world war. It is against these 
aims that we, the most advanced political section of the 
working class and progressive middle-class people, must raise 
in the minds of all Canadians, a democratic conception of 
the destiny of Canada. We must help the labor movement to 
develop a more democratic understanding of and firm popu- 
lar support for distinctive democratic national aims and for 
action to keep Canada out of war. We must give voice to, 
and fight to strengthen, all the truly democratic aspirations 
of our people. We must give political and legislative form 
to their will for social progress and for fraternity of all the 
people. It is only thus that we shall carry forward the strug- 
gle for socialism to which our party is dedicated. 

In their effort to develop the national idea to suit their 
aims, Capitalist propagandists extol the vast natural resources 
and material possibilities of our country. This is true. Ours 
is a wide and rich and fruitful land, with space for millions, 
a country that could provide a good life for all. Our war- 
time experience shows that the people have the capacity to 
utilize all the magnificent resources but capitalism, in this 
day and age, cannot properly develop the tremendous pos- 
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sibilities of Canada. Consider, for example, the question of 
expanding our population. The capitalist politicians never 
cease to speak about the need for tens of millions of people 
to fill our vast spaces to produce and consume in the volume 
corresponding to the size and natural wealth of our country, 
complete our economic integration as a nation, and spread 
the burden of our enormous national overhead over two or 
three times as many people. The capitalist politicians can 
only talk about the need for such an increase in our popula- 
tion. They cannot do anything of significance about it be- 
cause they are the servants of the very interests which keep 
our standards of living and opportunities down and thereby 
drive millions of Canadians to seek their livelihood in the 
United States. 

That is why, during the decade from 1919-29, 600,000 
people went from Canada to live in the United States and 
the population was almost stagnant, although hundreds of 
thousands came here from other countries. There is only 
one way that the population can be built and Canada be- 
come a great country, that is by raising the standards of life 
nd opportunity in Canada to a level as high as, or higher 
than, is to be found in any other country in the world. 

That can be done, but it will not be done by finance- 
capitalist monopolists or their political servants. For exam- 
ple, at the present time Canadian monopoly capital is dream- 
ing of stepping up our population. How? By _ bringing 
160,000 fascist soldiers from General Anders’ army as settlers. 
Would that make Canada a better place to live in? Obvious- 
ly not! It would strengthen the forces which sacrifice the 
interests of the nation for the profit of a few. In this there 
is epitomized the entire question of the direction of our 
post-war national policy. Is our national policy to be de- 
veloped in the direction of utilizing facsist elements to hold 
down living standards, or is it to be developed in the direc- 
tion of maintaining our national income, raising purchasing 
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power of our people, increasing social security and well-being, 
making Canada a power for democracy and peace in the 
world? These are the problems which are involved, as the 
concrete tasks, in the struggle which we must undertake to 
develop the national consciousness of our people in a demo- 
cratic direction against the drive of finance capital. The fight 
for higher living standards and social security, the fight for 
a more equitable redistribution of the national income, that 
struggle which is in the continually suspended and revived 
discussions of what we call Dominion-provincial relations, 
the struggle for a Canadian bill of rights, and a new demo- 
cratic “made in Canada’’ constitution. 

The struggle for reforms all over this country, in every 
field of political activity, is not only a struggle to gain im- 
mediate advantages in the given situation, it is a struggle to 
orientate the people of Canada. It is a struggle to help them 
get their feet on to the path of peace and progress. It is a 
struggle of the working people against the degradation im- 
posed by capitalist exploitation. We must approach the strug- 
gle for reforms not as a substitute for our socialist aims, not 
as something which will delay or hinder achievement of 
socialism, but as part of the process in which the workers 
develop their organization and, through the struggles, unity. 
In the struggle for ever more advanced reforms and to de- 
velop the people’s will to action, to win the peace, our party 
must consistently struggle to relate working-class practice 
and popular action to the profound historical conception of 
the struggle for social progress developed by Marx and Engels 
and further elaborated in our own time by Lenin and Stalin. 
By constant struggle to relate Marxist-Leninist theory to 
working-class practice and popular action, we shall help the 
masses of the people to understand why it is that today man- 
kind is faced with an urgent need to carry through the 
transition to a higher stage of civilization. We shall help the 
people of Canada to understand that the next higher stage 
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of civilization is, and can only be, socialism, and we shall 
help the people to understand how socialism is to be 
achieved. We must build the party of Marxism, unite the 
labor movement, and mobilize a great coalition of forces of 
the people—in the struggle for peace and democratic pro- 
gress. 

A third world war is not inevitable. The struggle to pre- 
vent it 1s, above all, a struggle to imbue our people with an 
understanding of the tremendous possibilities of peace. The 
struggle to make peace secure is the link which todays unites 
the democratic people in all parts of the world. If the peace- 
loving people in Canada and all other capitalist countries 
can be solidly united to secure peace policies such as were 
indicated in the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta and Potsdam 
Declarations, the war-mongering elements in the imperialist 
countries can be defeated. Their defeat will carry humanity 
a long stage forward. 

The historic task of our party in Canada and the world 
Marxist movement is to help the masses to advance through 
their own experiences to the establishment of that richer 
and freer and more secure social order which is the higher 
destiny of our people. We have to put our hands to the plow. 
We must go from this great convention and initiate a syste- 
matic all-sided struggle to develop a national consciousness 
of the great issues now confronting the people of Canada and 

11 mankind. We must set to work to help our people de- 
velop a conscious national will to action for peace. We must 
defeat the drive of monopoly capital to befuddle the people 
with prejudice, suspicion and chauvinistic readiness for war. 
Our national image of ourselves must be the image of a 
people determined to defeat monopoly capital and its drive 
to war, determined to destroy fascism, determined to win 
the peace. 

The struggles for the reforms which will concretely ex- 
press that national consciousness is the path by which we, 
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shoulder to shoulder with all the progressive forces in Can- 
ada, shall prepare during the period ahead, for our certain 
achievement of that next higher stage of civilization which 
lies ahead and for which we are fighting—socialism in Canada 
and throughout the world. 


Canada’s Destiny, acceptance speech at the 2nd Na- 
tional Convention of the Labor-Progressive Party, June, 
1946. National Affairs Monthly, July, 1946. 


Introduction/CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Communists are optimists. They found their faith in the creative 
potentialities of the people, on the knowledge and conviction that 
the removal of the restrictions and distortions caused by capital- 
ism, the private profit social system, and its replacement by 
socialism, will release these potentialities to their full. New horiz- 
ons for Canada and its people—the further and more expansive 
development ef the beginnings that have been made, can be only 
socialist horizons. The capitalist parties have no such optimism 
or perspective. Historically they see for Canada only a continua- 
tion of the present system which breeds economic crisis and war. 
As has been pointed out in Chapter 6, the social democrats, by 
rejecting the necessity of a working-class state to open up the 
path to socialism, reject the prospect of an expanding, prosperous 
Canada. The following chapter describes the new horizons which 
lie beyond victorious working-class struggle against capitalism and 
draws a “vivid picture of what is possible”. 
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New 
Horizons 


«| IT IS the special task of the Labor-Progressive Party to 
bring Marxism-Leninism to the Canadian labor movement. 
Our celebration of the 100th Anniversary of Marxism must 
be a very important contribution to that task. 

The undying glory of Marx and Engels is that they gave 
to mankind for the first time scientific knowledge of the laws 
of motion of society. In the 100 years since Marx and Engels 
wrote the Communist Manifesto, capitalism has expanded 
mankind’s ability to produce to an enormous extent. Capital- 
ism has generated all the technical possibilities for the pro- 
duction of “torrents of goods,” as Marx foretold. But, as 
Marx and Engels foresaw, the contradictions inherent in the 
profit system have become intensified to a fantastic degree. 

Today capitalism is absolutely a fetter upon human pro- 
gress. At the same time the great modern working class, creat- 
ed by capitalism and destined to replace the capitalist class 
as the leading class in modern society, is daily becoming 
more highly organized. Along with the growth of its class 
organizations the working class becomes increasingly con- 
scious of its historic task to lead all the exploited masses 
of the people in the socialist transformation of society and 
abolition of the exploitation of man by man. 

Welding the most political advanced and devoted workers 
of all countries into a world movement with a unified world 
outlook and allying that great world movement with the 
surging national independence struggles of the colonial 
peoples, Marxism, the political philosophy of the socialist 
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sector of the world, has become the most powerful of all 
influences in the shaping of world history. We are living 
through the epoch of the socialist reorganization of society— 
the age of the fulfilment of Marxism. 

Every problem now confronting our national economy 
could be solved, readily, under socialism. Canada is technic- 
ally ripe for socialism. Socialist reorganization is the one 
means by which Canada’s enormous potentialities for pro- 
duction can be fully developed. It is the one means by which 
the fear and uncertainty which dominate life under capital- 
ism can be abolished—by which complete security and a 
continually rising standard of life and opportunity can be 
provided for every Canadian. The road ahead, to abundance 
and lasting peace, for Canada, is through socialism. 

Keep Canada Independent, (The Centennial of Marx- 


ism), Summary of Report to Labor-Progressive Party 
National Committee, Jan. 6-9, 1948. 


* * * 


WE CANADIANS are a new people. Even those of us 
whose forefathers were here for several generations are new 
by comparison with the peoples of Europe in their own coun- 
tries. We are a youthful people in a new, vast, rich and lovely 
country which literally challenges our willingness to develop 
it. Our Canada has all the resources necessary to become one 
of the world’s great industrial states. And, as well as being 
youthful, we Canadians are a productive people; among the 
most productive of all the world. 

If you read the capitalist papers, or listen to the speeches 
of Liberals and Conservatives, you might ask yourself if that 
is true. Most of them and the interests they serve strive to be- 
little our country. They pretend to believe that the people 
of th U.S.A. are more productive than we are. They quote 
the dollar value of the total wealth produced in Canada and 
the dollar value of the wealth produced in the U.S. and, 
dividing each of them by the population of the country, 
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they ll say, “There, you see, in the U.S. the average worker 
produces more than the average worker in Canada.” By such 
tricks the publicity organs of monopoly-capital try to be- 
little Canadian productivity. But, it’s a he. It misrepresents 
the real facts. 

The truth can be understood only in light of the fact that 
the working people of Canada spend such an enormous 
amount of their energy producing raw materials for the 
American industries. A large percentage of Canadian work- 
ers are employed chopping Canada down, digging her up, 
loading her into freight cars and into lake boats for shipment 
to the U.S. In the U.S. a much greater proportion of the 
workers are employed producing finished manufactured 
goods. You know, labor expended in the production of raw 
materials alone cannot add as much to the wealth of the 
country as does labor expended in the production of finished 
manufactured products, For example, Canada ships her iron 
ore to the States for $8 a ton but the steel that we have to buy 
from the U.S. costs $80 to $100 a ton. Steel made into lino- 
type machines, milling machines, or automobiles, may cost us 
$4,000 a ton. 

The pretense that we are less productive than the U.S.A. 
is aimed deliberately to imbue young Canadians with a sense 
of inferiority—a sense that has no relation whatsoever to our 
real productive potential and the possibilities of our country. 
If you want to estimate our productivity as a people correct- 
ly, look at any city in Canada. Look at this big city of To- 
ronto, for example, and ponder upon the fact that almost 
everything that you can see has been built in my lifetime. 
That is true of the greater part of Canada. Her hundreds of 
towns and cities, her 45,000 miles of railroads, her hundreds 
of fabulous mines, her factories, her packing plants, her 
luxurious hotels, her great departmental] stores, her splendid 
universities, her hospitals—practically all of them have been 
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built in the past 75 years, the period that we consider a good 
long lifetime. 

There are a great many men and women still living who 
have worked throughout the period during which Canada, 
as we know her today, has been built. A short time back I 
took a group of elderly people up to the legislative buildings 
in Queen’s Park to get some increases in the provincial sup- 
plements to their inadequate old age pensions. Every one of 
those people was living when there was not yet a trans- 
continental railway. Winnipeg was a little settlement, there 
were no cities of Regina, Edmonton, Calgary or Vancouver— 
all those places were small isolated settlements. The towns of 
Ontario were clustered along the shores of Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie and in the Niagara Peninsula. Toronto had 
a population of less than 50,000. A few miles northwest of 
Toronto was virgin wilderness, and it was pretty much 
wilderness all the way to the Pacific Coast. 

When those men and women were young, the industry of 
Canada was characterized by the fact that half of all the wool- 
len cloth produced in this country of ours was produced by 
hand on the farms. But in one lifetime, our country has been 
completely transformed. ‘Today it is one of the most highly 
developed and productive countries in the world. 

Now the foregoing illustrates how productive Canadians 
are, because everything that we see has been produced over 
and above what the people have consumed, what has been 
discarded and what has worn out. 

When you realize that literally every man-made thing 
which adds to the productivity of our country has been built 
during the past 75 years, over and above what the people 
have consumed, your first question is liable to be: “How was 
it done?” The answer to that significant question illustrates 
the exciting possibilities of our country. It was done by the 
hands of working people applied to tools, machinery, and 
raw materials. 
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Every young Canadian should learn the lesson implicit in 
the above fact. Think of anything that can be exchanged for 
money or for other things of value; for example, the Royal 
York Hotel, a locomotive, this tape-recording machine, the 
chair you're sitting on, a pair of shoes, a suit of clothes. I 
defy you to think of anything useful that is made available 
for human use without the labor of human hands. You never 
in your life ate a potato that had been produced without 
work. The real wealth of our country consists of goods that 
have been produced. Millions of hogs and beef cattle, mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, thousands of automobiles, acres 
of buildings, and so on. All of them are the result of the 
work of human hands, applied to machinery and raw ma- 
terials. 

If you think through that significance of the source of all 
wealth, you are liable to come up with another question, 
namely “Why on earth should so many of those who spend 
their working lives producing our country’s enormous sur- 
plus be utterly dependent upon the miserable old-age pen- 
sion of $40 per month in their old age?” ‘That question spot- 
lights the difference between owning for a living and work- 
ing for a living in this Canada of ours. Not one of us has any 
excuse for failing to understand that, because in the lifetime 
of the elderly people that I was referring to a few minutes 
ago there was a time when there were very, very few rich 
_ people in Canada. Seventy-five years ago there were scarcely 
any people who were rich according to present-day standards. 
There were no great big industries such as there are today, 
no railroad to the West, no great development of the mineral 
extraction industry, and so on. In 1876 a parliamentary com- 
mittee was set up to investigate the reasons for a severe eco- 
nomic crisis. A prominent manufacturer, owner of an agri- 
cultural implement factory, appeared before the committee. 
In the course of his evidence he admitted that: “There isn’t 
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a manufacturer in Canada today who hasn’t come up from 
five dollars.” 

That was only 75 years ago. Of course, Canadian Westing- 
house, Canadian General Electric, the Massey Harris Com- 
pany, Canadian Allis-Chalmers, and the other industrial 
giants were not in existence then. Such industries as existed 
were small. Some of the great corporations did grow out of 
those small beginnings, for example, the Massey Harris Com- 
pany, Dominion Textiles, and Dosco. The means by which 
they became the giants that they are today is a story of the 
development of Canada and the merciless exploitation of her 
people. For example, in 1895 the total wheat crop of the 
three prairie provinces was less than 20 million bushels. ‘The 
dozen or so small manufacturing plants which produced 
agricultural implements then, didn’t have a very big market. 
Last year (1952) the total wheat crop of the prairie provinces 
was more than 650 million bushels, all produced with ex- 
pensive machinery and equipment. In the course of that 
growth, the manufacture of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery also has grown, to a great industry. ‘The same is true 
of other industries. With growth, plants have been syste- 
matically brought under the control of highly organized 
financial interests; production has been concentrated in 
fewer and fewer plants. The small factories have gone. In 
place of small manufacturers, the big industries are con- 
trolled now by a handful of monopolists. With rare excep- 
tions the men and women who actually built the great new 
plants and their equipment are dependent on the old-age 
pension—unless they have passed on. That is the social re- 
sult of the capitalist system of production. 


* * * 

I CAN SEE the wheels going around in some of your 
heads. You are saying ‘Well, where do I come in on this?” 
I'll tell you where we all come in on this. We are “in,” at the 
stage where Canada is rich and productive, with the possi- 
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bility of becoming a great manufacturing country, one of the 
great industrial states of the world. But precisely at this point 
the dominant circles of the capitalist class have discarded Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s slogan: ‘“Make this Canada’s century.” 
‘They have chosen, instead, to prevent the full economic de- 
velopment of our country, to make Canada a reservoir of 
unused raw materials for U.S. manufacturing industries. 
And, remember, if you want a skilled trade, if you want to 
carve out a career for yourself in the professions, whether it 
be a doctor or dentist or lawyer or scientist—if you dream of 
a future in the arts or the sciences—then you need the all- 
round economic development that goes with the develop- 
ment of big finished goods manufacturing industries. Op- 
portunities for careers in the skilled trades, arts and sciences 
and professions are found, in the main, in the great urban 
centres that grew up around the manufacturing industries. 
Every feature of Canadian life, from the chance for a job 
all the way up to the standard of living of the people as a 
whole, is conditioned very largely by the proportion of Cana- 
dians who work at unskilled work producing raw materials. 

Even more important; all-round development of manu- 
facturing industries builds up the country, including its 
urban communities. A manufacturing industry built during 
one year may continue to increase the total wealth of the 
country for a lifetime or a century afterward. But, produc- 
tion of raw materials to supply the industries of other coun- 
tries can only deplete Canada’s natural wealth and, ulti- 
mately, make her poorer as well as dependent. 


As the retiring president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association pointed out only a few months ago, digging ore 
and selling it at eight dollars per ton can’t possibly add as 
much value to Canada as producing steel at $80 a ton. He 
was right. He could have added that the disparity is still 
greater in the case of machines which the expenditure of 
labor power has made worth $1,000 per ton. The amount 
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of labor that is put into your products conditions the whole 
character and level of your life, yes, and in some respects 
the civilization of our country. 

To provide full opportunity for a great future for young 
Canadians, we have to make sure of a great future for our 
country. We must—for we can if we will—make Canada truly 
ereat. The level of development of our country, the type of 
opportunities that it offers to its youth and the question of 
whether young Canadians are going to be conscripted for 
wars that they are opposed to, all depend on the national 
sovereignty of Canada. That sovereignty is being betrayed 
today. The clearest expression of that betrayal is in the fact 
that armed forces of the U.S.A. occupy great bases, dominat- 
ing the vital strategic areas of Canada, and enjoy all the 
extra-territorial privileges that traditionally have been exer- 
cised only by the armed forces of a victorious state occupy- 
ing the country that it has conquered. 

Why do you think that the men whose families became 
rich by getting control of our country have discarded the 
idea of making Canada great? Why do you think they have 
adopted the idea of making Canada an economic colony of 
the U.S.? Pll tell you why! ‘They are doing that because they 
have lost faith in their own economic system. They fear the 
spread of democracy among the people. Their aim is per- 
sonal wealth and privileges; they would rather get rich 
quickly by selling Canada as she stands than undertake to 
build up great Canadian industries in the face of the in- 
creasing uncertainties of the decaying imperialist system. 
They assume that one possible way in which they can main- 
tain their privileges and their exploitation of the working 
people is through war, under the leadership of the U.S. Their 
betrayal of Canada is part of their drive for imperialist war, 
I am not exaggerating. General Eisenhower, while a candi- 
date for the presidency of the United States, made a public 
declaration that he will never rest until the lands of the new 
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democracies of Europe are brought back into the fold of 
imperialism. 

Every young Canadian who expects to spend the rest of 
his life here, who knows that his security, his happiness, the 
extent to which he will have a good life, depends upon the 
security, the prosperity and the happiness of Canada as a 
whole, must ask himself: “Where do I stand? What can I 
dor” The answer is, that what any one of us can do is 
illustrated best by what we can all do. I took rather a long 
time at the beginning of this talk describing how practically 
all the industries and most of the cities of our country have 
been built in the past 75 years. That fact alone is a striking 
indication of what we could accomplish in the next 25 years. 
Why, within the next 25 years, if the people of Canada were 
given an opportunity to develop our resources, we could 
carry through a dozen tremendous undertakings such as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and power development, the Chignecto 
Canal in New Brunswick, the reforestation of the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains and irrigation of the prairies, 
changing the climate of the prairies, harnessing the waters 
of the mighty Fraser River, building great steel industries to 
utilize Canada’s vast reserves of iron ore and nearby coal. 
With abundant cheap steel we could develop our finished 
goods manufacturing industries. The raising up of the level 
of the industrialization of our country would make possible 
a standard of living for all Canadians and a level of oppor- 
tunity for the youth beyond comparison with what we even 
conceive of today. 


Let me illustrate the possibilities by a concrete example. 
A great many Canadians who spent their lives building the 
railways, cities and industries of our country, are now de- 
pendent on the old-age pension of $40 a month. Their pen- 
sion could be a lot bigger. Our national income is big 
enough to double it, easily. The minister of finance an- 
nounced recently that during the fiscal year of 1953-54 the 
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St. Laurent government will collect $4,400,000,000 from us 
by taxation. Of that revenue the government proposes to 
spend more than $2,000,000,000 upon war and preparations 
for war. 


Now, what would $2,000,000,000 do if it were used for 
peace instead of for war? Well, here are some things that 
could be done: Family allowances could be doubled. Old- 
age pensions could be increased to $65 a month, starting at 
the age of 65. Over and above the cost of those two badly 
needed reforms, the money now being spent upon war and 
preparations for war is sufficient to provide free hospitaliza- 
tion and medical service for every Canadian who needs them. 
Indeed, with the money it is now spending for war, the St. 
Laurent government could double family allowances, pro- 
vide security in their declining years for the men and women 
whose work today is producing Canada’s national wealth, 
make available free hospitalization and medical services for 
every Canadian, and still have $50 million or so for the no- 
torious graft which is such a big factor in Liberal party elec- 
tion victories. 


If you ask me, “What could we do about it?” I would say 
that every young Canadian can decide which alternative he 
thinks Canadians should fight for. Should you fight for the 
the policy which deliberately restricts the economic develop- 
ment of our country because those who are in control now 
are afraid of peace? Or should you fight for a policy which 
is based on peace and the full all-round development of our 
country to make it truly great? 

It is time that young Canadians made up their minds that 
they are going to have a voice in deciding national poli- 
cies; to stop being simply silent victims of them. Ask your- 
self: ““Who are the people who are travelling backward and 
forward across our country advocating conscription of the 
youth? Are they working people, whose future and families 
depend upon the welfare of Canada, peace, and a continuous 
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rise in the level of its industry and its trade?” No, they are 
not! ‘They are members of the clique which is selling our 
country into economic dependence upon and political servi- 
tude to the United States. It is a striking illustration of the 
change in the aims of Canadian capitalists that the “top 
brass” of the army, navy and air force are now in the service 
of the people who selling the country to the U.S. I ask you: 
“Isn't it true?” I know that your heart and your intelligence 
answer: “Yes, absolutely!”’ even if for one or other reason 
your lips don’t move. I declare without hesitation that young 
Canadians can prevent conscription in peacetime if they are 
united in their opposition to it. Furthermore, the conscious- 
ness Of this aim to prevent conscription of the youth in peace- 
time, can also make our achievements as a nation at peace, 
more exciting; yes, more glamorous, than all the pretended 


glamor of war. 
* * * 


THE VITAL POINT is that young Canadians can do 
something about it if they so desire. Today, half the world 
is travelling the way that the youth of the world want to 
travel. In nearly half of the world the young people are 
determining what tomorrow is going to be like. Youth is that 
part of society which looks ardently forward to the future. 

The possibilities in Canada are indicated by the United 
Nations Economic Survey for 1951. That authoritative re- 
port shows that one-third of all mankind, those in the social- 
ist sector of the world, are raising their standard of hving 
more rapidly than are the rest of mankind. There, while re- 
building their cities and factories and making good the wide- 
spread general devastation of the war, the people have in- 
creased their purchasing power and generally raised their 
standard of living, culture and opportunity in a revolu- 
tionary way. At the same time they have increased their 
productivity, expanded their industry, and are improving 
their countries at a great speed. One of the features of their 
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new way of life which makes an inspiring impression upon 
visitors is the role of their youth. Unlimited opporuni- 
ties in complete security generate audacious creativeness. 
Youth aims high in sociaiist society! 


* * * 


WE COULD develop our country and its resources and 
potentialities on an equally inspiring scale if the interests 
of Canada and her people were allowed to determine what 
should be done. Ours is a wide and rich and fruitful land. 
Let us provide opportunities at home, and the full sense of 
identification with the building of a rich and genuinely na- 
tional future, and our young Canadians would stay at home. 
Instead of there being 314 million U.S. citizens who were 
born in Canada, as at present, most of that 314 million would 
still be here. Instead of Canada’s youth flocking to the U.S. 
in search of careers, Canada would be a mecca for U.S. 
youth, inspired by our national example of the great adven- 
tures and achievements that are open to all peoples through 
policies of peace and democratic national development. That 
is the proper way to build up Canada’s population—by poli- 
cies which will make our country truly great. 


New Horizons For Young Canada, March, 1953. 


Introduction /CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The road to socialism in Canada is being charted only by the 
party of Communists. Socialism is the next historic stage in the 
development of Canada; it is the first stage of a communist society 
in which man will “leap from the realm of necessity into the 
realm of freedom’. But this road will not be taken “spontane- 
ously”; it will be a conscious choice of path, on the part of the 
majority, or at least the decisive sections, of the working class of 
Canada. An understanding of this will not arise “naturally” out 
of the trade union movement as such; it will come only through 
the activities of the party of the working class—the party of 
Communists, who fuse the ideas of socialism with the working- 
class movement. The Communists have had a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the road to socialism in this country. The problem 
basically is one of combining the specific features of Canada with 
the universal principles of scientific socialism. In 1922 the Workers’ 
Party of Canada adopted a platform in which was set out the 
general strategic aim of the party: a workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment to build a socialist Canada. In 1943, in 1954 and again in 
1959 the party discussed improved up-to-date versions of its pro- 
gram. This was rendered necessary, and made possible, by the 
developments in the world Communist movement and the growing 
maturity of all of its national sections and by the rich experiences 
of building a socialist society, first in the U.S.S.R., and then in 
other countries. This absorbing and highly-important question of 
the Communist program—the road to socialism in Canada, on 
which Communists take their stand and which forms the founda-— 


tion stone of the party of Communists, is dealt with in this con- 
cluding chapter. 
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The Road to 
Socialism in Canada 


THE COMMUNIST world program is an historical con- 
tinuation of the Communist Manifesto, which is also on 
record here. And the fundamental belief of the Communist 
is the belief embodied in this Communist Manifesto that all 
history since the history of primitive society has been a 
history of class struggle. In all history the interests of one 
section of the community have conflicted with the interests 
of another section of the community, and the basic conflict 
has always been: The interests of those that have, versus 
the interests of those that have not. The evolution of the 
state from the earliest record that we have of the state, has 
been analogous and parallel with the evolution of property 
relationships. 

The more highly developed the methods of production 
have become, the more highly interwoven banking has be- 
come with production, the more complicated has become the 
state. 

It is our fundamental belief that the state, the govern- 
ment, the educational institutions, the political superstruc- 
ture so to speak, of the world have grown out of the methods 
of production, have grown up and changed as a result of 
and with the changing methods of producing the needs of 
life. In medieval times when the necessities of life were pro- 
duced by the journeyman and his apprentice for barter, or 
to supply the needs of the baron and the feudal lord, the 
then existent government satisfied all the needs of the powers 
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that then were, just as our present government and state 
satisfies the needs of the ruling classes of today. 

Great struggles in history took place when industry de- 
veloped to the point where merchandising and trade, or the 
loaning of money and the employ of people for wage labor, 
made the manufacturing and trading class more powerful 
than the old land-owning class and the nobility. The bloody 
wars between Cromwell’s Ironsides and the cavaliers of King 
Charles did not arise fundamentally because of a difference 
in religion. They were wars of the merchants and the rising 
bourgeoisie, to establish, to win a larger measure of control 
of England and all its government institutions. 


If it would be permissible in this court we could analyze 
a whole series of such developments, and we could show that 
revolution has developed since the earliest days of produc- 
tion as a result of the accumulation of strength of one class 
and the resistance of the old ruling class to this accumulat- 
ing strength, until at a certain period the ruling class, being 
unable to stop the rise of the progressive class by any other 
means, 1s driven to try to stop it by violence and armed 
force. 

Revolution comes because history proceeds forward from 
one epoch to another and because within the womb of every 
system and every form of society there is contained the germ 
of the next form, and this germ develops within the existing 
form of society up to the point where it becomes incompat- 
ible with existing property relationships, and has to break 
the shell that limits its development. ‘That is what causes the 
revolutionary crisis which is spoken of in the program of the 
Communist International. ‘That is what causes the break- 
down of government. That is what causes chaos. And unless 
the progressive class, the class which is striving to assert it- 
self—in this period, our class—is able to establish its own 
form of government, then society tends to relapse into anar- 
chy. On the basis of this conception of history, on the basis 
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of the Communist Manifesto, the revolutionary movement 
has always stood. It has always so formulated its programs, 
and our program is a world program, expressing our con- 
sciousness of that. In other words, it is the program of that 
section of the working class which is conscious of the task 
with which history confronts it. 

History confronts the working class with these problems, 
just as three hundred years ago history confronted what we 
term the bourgeoisie with their problems. We try to teach 
the working class the problems that will confront them and 
what will be necessary when these problems have to be 
faced, and the development from capitalism to socialism 
carried through in the most effective, and painless manner 
possible, so that socialism can give to the world at large 
something that capitalism has not yet been able to give— 
security, freedom from capitalist exploitation, and the fullest 
development of all the possibilities of life. 


* * * 


DURING the cross-examination of Mr. McEwen* he was 
asked: “Have you ever been a member of a union in which 
there was not a strike?’ Now, I do not want to comment 
much on the evidence in that respect, but in his cross- 
examination, and in his replies there came out the question 
of the railway workers. It is a fact that the Workers’ Unity 
League and the Communist Party of Canada are organizing 
the railway workers of Canada today to resist a 10% wage 
cut. We have not yet succeeded in doing so, and, as Mr. 
McEwen said on the witness stand, possibly that is a reflec- 
tion of our weakness. It does not alter the fact, however, 
that in trying to organize the railway workers of Canada to 
resist this wage cut, we are not merely organizing them to 
save their wages from being cut by 10%. We want to do 
that, but in addition, we are trying also to teach them the 


neces McEwen, editor of the Pacific Tribune, Vancouver, who was on trial with Tim 
int 
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value of organization and the necessity for a working-class 
policy, the necessity for the organization of the working 
class on the basis of a program that grows out of working- 
class needs, and leads to working-class victory. 

As a matter of fact, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century until the last quarter of the nineteenth century in 
this respect, history moved very slowly. The only general and 
marked change in industry during that period was its general 
growth, its general development. ‘here were more factories 
built; factories became larger; more workers became em- 
ployed. But Marx, in his study of the work of Adam Smith, 
the classical political economist of English capitalism, dis- 
covered a fundamental weakness in the economic theory of 
Smith. Adam Smith believed that profits—the surplus value 
produced by workers when they were working for wages— 
over and above what is spent by the employer or by the man 
who received it, went back into wages to hire more workers 
with. Marx divided capital used in industry into constant 
and variable capital. That is to say, ‘variable capital,” that 
part which turns over periodically in the form of wages, and 
“constant capital,” that part which is employed in the pur- 
chasing of buildings, machinery, raw materials, and so on. 
Marx discovered the immanent law of modern capitalist 
production, that constant capital increases much more rapid- 
ly than variable capital. 

What does this mean? That the cost of the buildings, the 
cost of the factories, the complication of the machines, the 
cost of the machines and labor saving devices, increased 
much more rapidly than the total wages of the decreasing 
number of workers required to operate them, that from the 
surplus value produced by the workers employed in industry, 
a larger and larger share continually goes into machinery. 
And although the present form of joint stock ownership, 
limited liability companies, and corporation control through 
banks had not been developed when Marx wrote his book, 
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Marx was able to forecast that it would develop, and he fore- 
told with absolute accuracy in his book what would be the 
development of capitalist industry, the contradictions 
through which it would develop and the final contradiction 
to which it would lead. 


When we speak of the historical end of capitalism, we 
speak of the final stage of capitalism. In other words, we 
mean that on a world scale, capitalism has reached the high- 
est development that can be achieved within the existing 
property relationships. 


* * * 


WHAT HAPPENED? In the early days of capitalist de- 
velopment and capitalist industry, every industrialist, every 
employer, produced for the market that he thought it was 
possible for him to secure. Into any industry where the rate 
of profit was a trifle higher than the average, there would 
immediately be an influx of capital, in an attempt to secure 
the advantage from the higher rate of profit prevailing in 
that industry. The result was that through a certain process 
of uneven development in a period of so-called “good times”’ 
when there were more or less boom conditions, there would 
be an over-expansion in certain parts of industry. This over- 
expansion would not merely be reflected in that particular 
industry, it would also be reflected in other branches and 
particularly in the production of the machinery used in that 
industry. The inevitable result was that periodically there 
would be a crisis of over-production and credit. There would 
be mass unemployment; factories would shut down; the 
weaker firms would become bankrupt; the smaller concerns 
would be absorbed by the larger concerns. In the early days 
this crisis would be overcome simply by the stronger con- 
cerns buying up the weaker ones, everything being partially 
stagnant until the surplus products were disposed of. 


We have had numerous crises of this kind; but as capitalist 
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industry developed, the increasing mass of surplus value 
seeking an outlet and seeking investment, found it more and 
more difficult to secure a higher rate of profit in the home 
country; so capitalism was transformed into imperialism, a 
system of production of commodities for the market based 
upon monopolies and particularly on exploitation and de- 
velopment of the backward countries. This led to the period 
of the past 50 or 60 years in which most wars have been 
wars of the imperialist character, wars over colonies or mar- 
kets. Because when a group of bankers of one country or 
several countries export several millions of dollars into a 
country for the building of railways or for the development 
of industry it is essential from their point of view, in their 
interests, and for the protection of the money which is in 
their care, that the territory wherein this money is invested 
shall be under the control of, if not their own government, 
the governments with whom they are associated. 


This is the major contradiction which distinguishes im- 
perialism as a special epoch of capitalism. But it carries with 
it another contradiction. It carries within itself that law 
which drives the capitalist world, and particularly the im- 
perialist powers, to the point which has been already reach- 
ed today where virtually the whole world is divided among 
four or five great imperialist powers. Wars inevitably be- 
come imperialist wars between the great imperialist states 
all the world over. It is a question of the division of the 
world. Capitalist industry cannot stop. And because of the 
fact that it is impossible for capitalist industry to stop in its 
futile race for monopoly, we have stagnation such as we see 
today, or feverish development such as we had in 1927 to 
1929. The imperialist powers of the world are continually 
striving to secure new markets, outlets for production, out- . 
lets for export capital, spheres of interest, places where capi- 
tal from their own particular metropolis can go for the de- 
veloping of natural resources, the developing of transporta- 
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tion, the developing of a market or the developing of industry 
and to provide a market for the products of industry at home. 
And it is because of the fact that we have reached this stage 
where there are no more unexplored and undeveloped lands 
to be seized, where almost the whole world is divided among 
a few great imperialist groups, when the struggle for markets 
has become more fierce than ever, that we say the world has 
reached a turning point; history has reached a turning point. 


An Indictment of Capitalism. Address to the jury on 
November 12, 1931, at the trial of eight leaders of the 
Communist Party of Canada, Nov. 2 to Nov. 13, 1931. 


* * * 


THIS PAMPHLET is a classical introduction to the teach- 
ings of Karl Marx. Written originally for the Granat En- 
cyclopedia in 1914, it testifies brilliantly to the clarity and 
consistency of Lenin’s mastery of Marxism. Within a lhmited 
space he has described, and indicated the main content of, 
the crucial discoveries by which Marx revolutionized the 
thinking of his age, and our own, and transformed the study 
of politics into a science. 

A reading of this pamphlet helps considerably to a full 
understanding of the developments taking place in Canadian 
and world politics today. While it is but an introduction to 
the fundamentals of Marxism, study of its pages illuminates 
the social forces which are now finding expression in the 
changing course of history. The rise of new political parties 
in Canada and the developing possibilities for democratic 
social progress after the war each reflect the driving forces of 
which Marx was the discoverer and which can be fully 
understood only in the light of Marxism. 

The writings of Marx, and his intimate friend and colla- 
borator Friedrich Engels, epitomize the best and most ad- 
vanced thought of the modern age. As Lenin points out in 
this pamphlet: Marx continued and completed the three 
chief ideological currents of the eighteenth century, namely: 
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classical German philosophy, classical English political econ- 
omy, and French socialism combined with French revolution- 
ary doctrines. By deep study, pursued with that unrelenting 
application which emphasized his genius, Marx traced those 
currents to their sources. He discovered the underlying con- 
nection between production relationships and legal and 
cultural forms. He showed that consciousness and thinking 
are the products of highly organized matter and reflect the 
material world. Social consciousness is, therefore, the result 
of social existence. Being a result of social existence, social 
consciousness inevitably reflects society in process of change 
and reacts upon the latter in turn. By that discovery Marx 
revealed the relationships between economic and ideological 
forces. He revealed, thereby, why the sources of nearly all the 
slogans under which crusaders have fought throughout the 
ages must, in the last analysis, be sought in economic in- 
terests and aims. 

The penetrating brilliance of Marx’s analyses and the re- 
markable consistency of his political and philosophic doc- 
trine is explained by the fact that he studied society as a 
whole—and in motion. Philosophic materialism, dialectics, 
historical materialism, political economy, the class struggle, 
socialism and the tactics of the struggle for working-class 
political power were for Marx, as Lenin shows in this pam- 
phlet, integral features of one grand world historical concept. 


* * * 


THE STARTING POINT for Marx in his studies was 
the world—more accurately the universe—and the practical 
social activity of mankind. He found it a universe in motion; 
a universe in process of unending change; a continuous pro- 
cess in which the relationship between cause and effect is 
itself a process in which “‘effects’” become ‘“‘causes” in turn; a 
process in which no result is really final because every result 
is subject to further change; to subsequent synthesis with 
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other “results in a new result which is qualitatively differ- 
ent. 

In the welter of innumerable changes going on in nature 
Marx discerned the law of motion—the dialectical law which 
runs like a thread through the seeming chaos of events. 
Furthermore he discovered the identical law in operation in 
both the social development and the thinking of mankind. 
In short the much misrepresented dialectical law which Marx 
discovered to be the law of motion of nature, society, and 
human thought, are in fact the most general and universally 
found characteristics of developing change. 

Marx discovered that the institutions and ideas of any 
given society are a superstructure: the foundation upon 
which they are reared is to be found in the prevailing mode 
of production of that society, i.e., the economic relationships 
which characterize it. These are social relationships, not indi- 
vidual. Men are related to production as groups: workers, 
capitalists, merchants, landlords, etc. ‘Thus, while economic 
relationships are the foundation of the social institutions 
within which they operate, it is clear that “economics” can 
properly be understood only when they are studied as a part 
of the political structure within which they operate, For 
example, in the social system in which we are living today, 
buying and selling, hiring and firing, investing and speculat- 
ing, lending and borrowing, owning and renting, all require 
legalization of property relations in a code of laws enforced 
by police, courts and judiciary. It is obvious, therefore, that 
economic activity goes on within a definite social and politi- 
cal setting. There is no such thing as a purely economic 
society. Economic theory is correct only when it explains or 
reflects the productive activities of the masses. Political econ- 
omy can be fully understood only as an integral part of the 
whole complex of organized social life. 

Engels illustrated the breadth and richness of the Marxist 
understanding of the foregoing in a letter to James Bloch in 
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September, 1890. In the following passages which have be- 
come famous, he warned Bloch against the mechanical con- 
ception of materialism which characterized the attitude of 
many self-styled Marxists at that time: 


“According to the materialist conception of history the determining 
element in history is ultimately the production and reproduction in 
real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If 
therefore somebody twists this into the statement that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he transforms it into a meaning- 
less, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is the basis, 
but the various elements of the superstructure—political forms of the 
class struggle and its consequences, constitutions established by the vic- 
torious class after a successful battle, etc—forms of law—and then 
even the reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the com- 
batants: political, legal, philosophical theories, religious ideas and 
their further development into systems of dogma—also exercise their 
influence upon the course of the historical struggles and in many 
cases preponderate in determining their form. There is an interaction 
of all these elements, in which, amid all the endless host of accidents 
(i.e., of things and events whose inner connection is so remote or so 
impossible to prove that we regard it as absent and can neglect it), 
the economic movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise 
the application of the theory to any period of history one chose would 
be easier than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree.”* 


In real life no social system is “pure.” Every society in- 
cludes features of older societies which have passed. Every 
society includes, also, although often in embryonic form, 
features of the future social system. Marxism comprehends 
the difference between those features which represent the 
past or future system and the characteristic features of capi- 
talist economy. Furthermore, Marxism comprehends all the 
different types of features in their changing relationship to 
each other and to society as a whole. Being the first of the 
world’s great thinkers to make human practical activity in 
its relationship to the so-called “external world” the focal 
subject of his studies, it was Marx who founded the science 
of history, i.e., dialectical materialism. 


®Marx-Engels Correspondence, p. 475, 
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MARX NEVER suggested that his science provided ready- 
made answers to every question which arises in life. As 
Engels pointed out in one of his letters to Florence Kelley 
Wischnewetsky in 1886, “Our theory is not a dogma but the 
exposition of a process of evolution and that process involves 
successive phases.” * ‘That is exactly the essence of dialectical 
materialism. Marxian dialectic and historical materialism re- 
veal the reign of law in the seemingly unrelated sequences of 
evolutionary and violent processes through which nature and 
society has developed. It reveals all history since primitive 
communist society as a historical process in which, stage by 
stage, with violent setbacks and interruptions, the concept of 
society and social well-being is inexorably being changed— 
becoming identified with the interests and the will of the 
great mass of the people. 

Marx revealed the driving force in social development 
which brought the bourgeoisie to the leadership of the 
modern capitalist world. He demonstrated that the same his- 
torical driving force is now creating the necessity for the 
working class to assume new responsibilities as the custodian 
of the true interests of the nation. 


* * * 


THE CAPITALIST class came to power as the dominant 
class with the unification of the nations through the bour- 
geois revolutions. The modern nations were the offspring of 
the bourgeois revolutions. They did not leap into existence 
completely united and politically mature but developed 
through a lengthy evolutionary process of which the bour- 
geois revolutions were crucial stages. 

The development of capitalism broke down the barriers 
of feudal restrictions and created the possibility for amalga- 
mation of the masses of the people of the various estates and 
provinces into a nation. Capitalist production burst through 


®Marx-Engels Correspondence, p. 453. 
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the narrow limits of city and local particularism, overwhelm- 
ed the barriers of local customs and undermined special 
privileges which obstructed the expanding profit system. The 
hereditary rights, claims and customs, which had accumu- 
lated through centuries of feudalism, were swept away by 
the growth of commodity production and exchange. With 
the assistance of the masses of the people, the bourgeoisie 
literally tore to shreds the crumbling structure of feudal 
social organization and cleared the way for national progress. 


The national conception, the drive for unification of the 
people into a nation, developed everywhere along with the 
development of the national market. The central need of 
the rising capitalist class was a free market. Because the 
bourgeoisie needed a free market and all the legal and other 
forms and institutions that go with it, the development of 
the nation—particularly in periods of the bourgeois revolu- 
tions—was accompanied by strong development of bourgeois 
democracy. ‘The conscious national unity of the people and 
national patriotism, are each intimately related to the de- 
velopment of the democratic rights and civil liberties which 
were established under the bourgeois regime. 

The process was not even, of course. Achievement of bour- 
geois democracy at home and the winning of a free market 
within the national boundaries did not necessarily convert 
the bourgeoisie to the principle of struggle for democracy 
and national freedom in other lands also. As Lenin has point- 
ed out: 

“Each country developed with particular prominence, first one, and 
then another aspect or feature or group of qualities of capitalism and 


of the working class movement. The process of development was un- 
93 
even. 


An outstanding example of this was provided in Britain. 
Feudalism was defeated in Britain far in advance of its de- 
feat in other countries but that did not induce the English 


®Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. 10, p. 32. 
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bourgeoisie to fight for democracy elsewhere. ‘To quote 
Lenin again: 


“When France was making her great bourgeois revolution and 
rousing the whole continent of Europe to a historical new life, 
England was at the head of the counter-revolutionary coalition, al- 
though she was capitalistically much more developed than France and 
the English working class movement of that epoch brilliantly antici- 
pated much of subsequent Marxism.”* 


Because the national bourgeoisie needed the largest pos- 
sible market within boundaries under its own control, there 
took place, along with the process of national unification, 
systematic efforts to extend the territories of the national 
state. National interests replaced local and sectional inter- 
ests. Loyalty to the king replaced fealty to the feudal land- 
lord. Because it represented direct economic advantage, the 
authority of the government of the nation quickly replaced 
the temporal authority which had hitherto been exercised by 
the church. 

It was by such a process that the rise of capitalism with its 
bourgeois democratic revolutions and establishment of par- 
lhamentary democracy transformed subjects into citizens and 
peoples into nations. The bourgeoisie of each of the modern 
capitalist states won their first great victories at the head of 
the nation. 

The bourgeoisie utilized the favorable position in which 
it found itself as a result of economic developments. From 
the hour of its victory it sought to set the stamp of its own 
interests and ideology upon the nation. By systematic empha- 
sis, and ruthless elimination, the conception of “national 
interest’’ was made to represent primarily the interests of the 
property owning section of the nation. As a result of this, 
nationalism became an instrument for strengthening the 
class political power of the bourgeoisie and, in many cases, 
a weapon for dividing people and sharpening conflict be- 
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tween them rather than for their unification and mutual co- 
operation. 


The capitalist class, in every country, strives to establish 
the idea that development in that particular country has fol- 
lowed special patterns, fundamentally different from the pat- 
tern of development in al] other countries. For example, how 
often we are told that ‘““We English-speaking people are dif- 
ferent; or the narrower Canadian version of the same claim 
which avers that Canadian politics and problems cannot be 
understood in terms that describe the process and problems 
of political development in Europe. 


* * * 


THE FACT IS, of course, that the development of capi- 
talism in Canada, and the role of the bourgeoisie, has co- 
incided in all essentials with the general process of capitalist 


development and the historical role of the bourgeoisie of 
all countries. 


The democratic elements of the nascent bourgeoisie came 
forward at the head of the nation in Lower Canada in the 
protracted struggle of the Representative Assembly against 
the dictatorial powers and practices of the British governors 
and their appointed Legislative Councils. In the course of 
this struggle Louis Joseph Papineau and his supporters stood 
forward as the champions, simultaneously, of the French- 
Canadian nation and the cause of democratic rights for its 
people. In Upper Canada the same forces came forward, 
during the same period, at the head of the people against 
colonial dictatorship and the misrule of appointed British 


governors and the “Family Compact’ which surrounded 
them. 


The rebellions in Upper and Lower Canada were, in fact, 
the revolutionary culminations of the long struggle of the 


people against colonial oppression, ‘The bourgeois-democratic 
character of the political aims of the leaders of that struggle 
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for Canadian self-determination, was illustrated clearly by 
the words of William Lyon Mackenzie in 1834 when he 
urged upon the members of the Upper Canada Assembly: 


“the importance of two things: the necessity of getting control of 
the revenue raised in this country, and a control over the men sent 
here to govern us by placing them under the direction of responsible 
advisers.” 


Exactly the same measures were being urged by Papineau 
and his supporters in the Representative Assembly in Lower 
Canada—where they had pressed for them since 1816. It is in- 
teresting to note that it was for advocating such measures 
that Papineau and Mackenzie were branded as “Yankee 
agents” by the reactionaries of that time. 

The national-democratic revolution was defeated in both 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1837 but the central political 
aim of the revolution was achieved when, due to growing 
fear of the boisterously developing United States and the 
growing economic strength and political influence of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie, the imperial government granted the 
United Provinces responsible government in 1848. 


* * ae 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, gained as a result of 
30 years of struggle, quickly became the starting point of 
new struggles for new and wider opportunities on the part 
of the youthful rising Canadian bourgeoisie. The discovery 
of gold in California in 1849 stimulated the increase of 
prices, while the Crimean war increased the British demand 
for many products. Railway construction was developing in 
a big way in the United States. New industries and new 
banks were being established, settlement and business were 
expanding westward. These developments, and crisis in both 
economy and politics at home, soon confronted the Cana- 
dian bourgeoisie with two alternatives: either extend their 
own rule over the vast territory west of the Great Lakes and 
develop it, or run the risk of United States settlement spread- 
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ing northward as it spread westward—hemming the British 
North American colonies into a relatively small area in the 
north-east corner of the continent. 

The imperial government became aware of this danger 
also. Thus, when the most advanced sections of the Canadian 
bourgeoisie put forward a proposal to unite all the British 
North American colonies and give the new state jurisdic- 
tion over all territory north of the American border, they 
were supported by the decisive voices in the imperial govern- 
ment. 

By Confederation, in 1867, the Canadian bourgeoisie 
brought all the vast territory of the northern half of the 
continent under their own control, secured control of the 
home market and external trade policies. Within the limits 
established by their own interests and aims they achieved 
self-government and parliamentary democracy. They started, 
albeit in a distorted form, the process of the consolidation 
of the British North American colonies into a single two- 
nation state. 

National unification has not been completed; on the con- 
trary, sectionalism remains a problem reflecting deep conflict 
and antagonisms in Canada. Selfish monopoly capital and 
partisan politicians have maintained a systematic discrimi- 
nation against French Canada and the bourgeoisie has uti- 
lized nationalism as a weapon with which to divide the 
people. Furthermore Canada as a whole suffers because capi- 
talist economy, Operating in the constitutional framework 
established at Confederation, has fostered sectionalism in the 
process of concentrating wealth and finance-capitalist control 
to a degree probably without parallel in any other country. 

Confederation did start the process of national consolida- 
tion nevertheless, and, following Confederation, the bour- 
geoisie continued to stand at the head of the nation in persis- 
tent efforts to abolish colonial restrictions which the imperial 
government tried stubbornly to maintain. 
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At the time of Confederation the situation was serious. 
The total population of the country was only three and a 
half million, and seven out of every nine people lived in the 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The significance of 
Confederation—the potentialities of the vast lands stretching 
out to the Pacific, the scintillating possibilities of railway 
building, of settlement of the prairies, of industrial develop- 
ment—was fully understood by only a hmited number of 
people even among the bourgeoisie. Among those who did 
understand it, however, it was realized that national policies 
would have to be based upon economic needs if a period of 
development and growth was to replace the existing eco- 
nomic stagnation. As Galt, one of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion, put it when introducing the last budget of the United 
Provinces in 1866: “Canada has come to the parting of the 
ways...” 

Realization of that fact was sharpened by developments in 
the United States. During the five years 1869-1873 inclusive, 
railway mileage in the U.S.A. was almost doubled. As a 
result of American railway construction and European wars, 
British manufacturers were able to double the prices of iron 
and steel. Nineteen new banks were established in Canada 
during this period but in September, 1873, a cyclical crisis 
paralyzed capitalist economy throughout the world. Crisis 
and depression forced the whole issue of markets, tariffs, 
trade relationships and possibilities for industrial develop- 
ment, to a head and Canada launched out upon the National 
Policy in 1878. Under the National Policy tariffs were im- 
posed against goods coming from Britain as well as against 
goods from other countries. In protecting its own material 
interests the bourgeoisie had taken another step towards con- 
solidation of the Canadian state and the nation. 

Marx has emphasized that mankind undertakes only those 
tasks which it is able to accomplish at the time. Similarly 
men make the history of nations out of the possibilities which 
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already exist. In Canada, as in other capitalist countries, the 
possibilities for action to direct and facilitate national de- 
velopment, i.e., to shape the nation’s history, were available 
only to the bourgeoisie. At each significant stage of the de- 
velopment of Canada from a handful of weak, isolated, back- 
ward colonies to an economically integrated and developed 
capitalist state, the capitalist class, in seeking to advance its 
own class interests, stood at the head of the nation in the 
struggle for responsible government, bourgeois-democratic 
civil rights, and national sovereignty for Canada. 

Meantime, in Canada as elsewhere through the early stages 
of the development of capitalism, the industrial workers, the 
most significant product of the capitalist system, remained 
literally on the outer political edge of events. They were 
without class political organization, and therefore without 
direct political influence or even a voice in national affairs. 
An illuminating illustration of their political status in society 
was provided by the regularity and blatancy with which poli- 
ticians advised them to be grateful that the “‘nation,”’ i.e., the 
capitalist class, provided them with employment. 


* * * 


THE HISTORICAL contribution that capitalism made 
to human progress was in its tremendous development of the 
productive forces. In this it played a vital and progressive 
role. Capitalism resulted in tremendous technical, economic 
and political progress. It had no sooner unified the home 
market in the individual capitalist countries than it reached 
out to unify the world market as a whole. The law of labor 
productivity was stronger than distance, language, customs 
and traditions, stronger in the long run even than tariff 
barriers. 


But capitalism became finance-capitalist imperialism. In 
country after country numerically small but immensely 
powerful sections of the capitalist class became dominant as 
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a result of the concentration of economic power. The bour- 
geoisie, which had won its first victories as a class at the head 
of the nation, was turned by its dominant section increasing- 
ly toward policies which were contrary to the real interests 
of the overwhelming majority of the people—the real nation. 
To Lenin it was clear in 1916 that we were at the highest 
stage of capitalism and that monopoly capitalism was already 
“capitalism in transition.” This was possible for Lenin be- 
cause, for Marxists, political economy is more than a study 
of the method and mechanics of production and distribution 
of wealth. In the development of his political science Marx 
had penetrated deep beyond the appearance of the economic 
categories of rent, wages, prices, values, profits, interest, etc. 
He had searched out the characteristic features which dis- 
tinguished capitalist economy from the economy of all other 
social systems, i.e., commodity production, surplus value, the 
monopoly of the means of production by a numerically small 
class in society, wage labor, the laws of capitalist accumula- 
tion, the changing relationship of constant capital to variable 
capital and the dynamic tendency thereof, capitalist mono- 
poly and the capitalist crisis. In performing his monumental 
task Marx had laid bare the actual relationship beneath all 
the varying forms of activity in capitalist society and had 
revealed the laws of its development. By that Marx trans- 
formed political economy from a subject of academic study 
into an instrument of political struggle and a guide to action. 
He discovered the deepening contradiction between con- 
tinually evolving technique and economic needs on the one 
hand, and fixed, outdated, political and legal forms and insti- 
tutions on the other. In revealing that contradiction he fore- 
told also the historical tasks which must confront the modern 
industrial working class, and he showed that performance of 
those tasks will stimulate and facilitate its political organiza- 
tion and its advance toward a leading role in the nation. 
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THAT WAS WHY Marxists were able to recognize the 
historical character of the Russian Revolution and, once the 
new Soviet state was firmly established, the profoundly sig- 
nificant role that it was bound to play in the world’s politi- 
cal development. History has vindicated Marxism brilliant- 
ly in this respect. During the 26 years since November 7, 
1917, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has grown 
steadily stronger; it stands today one of the three decisive 
states of the democratic world. 

The tremendous achievements of the U.S.S.R., in domes- 
tic and foreign policy and on the field of battle in this war 
for world freedom, is a mighty vindication of policies based 
upon Marxist science. Events are demonstrating day by day 
that the policies followed by the U.S.S.R. have been policies 
based upon the real interests of its people and reflect the real 
interests of the masses of the people everywhere. The historic 
tasks and terrible alternatives that will confront mankind 
when complete military victory has been achieved make it 
more urgent than ever that working men and women—yes, 
and all those who want peace and democratic progress— 
should study the history of the Soviet Union and the develop- 
ment of its state policies in the light of the teachings of Karl 
Marx. 

* baal * 

THE RELATIONSHIP of the working class within the 
nation has changed, is still changing, and nowhere is this 
more true than in Canada. By its own class action the work- 
ing class has won a place for itself, as a class, in the nation’s 
affairs. By the building of the trade unions and the develop- 
ment of independent working-class political action the work- 
ing class, along with its allies the progressive farmers and 
urban middle-class people, will exercise an influence in the 
shaping of national policies and upon the relationships of 
our nation with other nations. 

The working class and its democratic allies, the farmers 
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and urban middle-class people, now constitute the over- 
whelming majority of Canadians. ‘The working class is by 
far the most important single class in the nation. It is the 
task of the working people now to seek to unite all demo- 
cratic forces: to unite the labor movement, fight for farmer- 
labor unity, to join hands with all democratic forces, includ- 
ing those sections of the capitalist class who favor co- 
operation for victory in the war and for a world of prosperity 
and democratic progress in the peace. Such objectives are 
possible of achievement now as a result of the joint pledge of 
post-war cooperation between the socialist U.S.S.R. and 
Britain and the United States. 

In its own development, in its activities to defend the true 
interests of the nation, the working class and its allies will 
steadily strengthen and develop the democratic forces which 
are destined eventually to make the loftiest dreams of man 
into reality here in our own rich and lovely land. ‘Through 
the struggle for unity in the fight for human progress we shall 
achieve socialism and through socialism we shall realize true 
humanity. That is the essence of the teachings of Karl Marx. 


Introduction to a Canadian edition of Lenin’s The 
Teachings of Karl Marx. Progress Books, April, 1944. 


* * ad 


CRITICISM has been directed, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, against the draft (L.P.P.) program’s treatment of 
the transition from capitalist monopoly of government to 
people’s democracy as “‘too easy.” It must be said that the 
contempt for democracy displayed by the capitalist class in 
Canada and the U.S. is a sharp warning against any illusions 
that such a transition will be easy. The sinister political 
changes that the St. Laurent government is seeking to make 
in the Criminal Code, no less than brazen repudation by the 
United States government and judiciary of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, indicate the lengths to which the capitalist class and its 
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political henchmen will go to preserve their power to make 
maximum profits through exploitation of the working 
people. 

At the same time, it would be incorrect for our program 
to treat the transition as though a people’s coalition will be 
elected in a political atmosphere and political relations simi- 
lar to those prevailing today. The situation in which a 
people’s majority is elected will of necessity be electric. ‘There 
will be a crisis in the ranks of the bourgeoisie. The political 
influence of the working class, as well as its organizations, 
will be strong and the monopolists to some extent on the 
defensive. Election of a people’s majority in Canada, having 
regard to the anti-national aims of the monopoly-capitalist 
interests, will require a level of working-class strength and 
activity which may make socialism an immediate issue. 

United States interests, along with Canadian monopolists 
and their hangers-on, will wage an unscrupulous, unlimited, 
sometimes violent, struggle to prevent the people’s majority 
in the House of Commons from enacting the far-reaching 
national-democratic reforms that it was elected to carry 
through. ‘The people’s majority, pressed by the democratic 
masses of patriotic Canadians, will have to defeat all sorts of 
attempts to block advanced national-democratic reforms. 


The conditions of the defeat of reaction in and outside of 
parliament may assume various forms but their political con- 
tent can be defined exactly—and they are inexorable. It will 
require steadily extending militant support to the people’s 
majority in the House of Commons by the broad masses of 
democratic Canadians. It will require prompt and effective 
action by the people’s majority in the House of Commons 
against any section or members of their coalition who, for 
whatever reason, turn from support of more advanced meas-. 
ures to Opposition to continued advance, or to a neutral atti- 
tude to such opposition. For the people’s majority to con- 
tinue its advance, the breakaway of such elements from the 
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coalition, or their exclusion from it, must be the obverse side 
of a situation in which militant support of and pressure from 
the democratic masses is decisive. 


It will be in and through such a crucial struggle that the 
character of parliament will be transformed. Advancing be- 
yond the tasks of a national-democratic character it will be- 
come a government founded upon the perspective and tasks 
of a consistently socialist character: a people’s government, 
united to build socialism. 

Certainly there is no justification for assuming that such 
transition will be easy. It is necessary, however, to combat the 
illusion that it cannot be done. It is the more necessary to 
combat that illusion because many of its victims are comrades 
who pride themselves upon being “realists.” ‘Those doubters 
and doctrinaires must be helped to understand that the war 
for people’s liberation actually did change the world. The 
changes it brought in world political relations and in the re- 
lations of class interests in Canada through new national- 
democratic issues have created a challenge to Canadian Com- 
munists to use our Marxist science as a guide to action. 

The possibilities for the achievement of socialism in Can- 
ada by a parliamentary majority and a fundamental trans- 
formation of parliament by constitutional processes are de- 
veloping very rapidly, excepting only the factor of conscious 
mass people’s action. To foster the emergence of that and 
guide its development is the historical responsibility of Cana- 
dian Communists. 

A somewhat different type of participant in the discussion 
of our program has questioned the possibility of establishing 
socialism in Canada in the face of what they consider to be 
certain opposition from the United States. Some even have 
questioned the possibility of a Canadian government putting 
a stop to the U.S. domination of our country. 

Our basic reply to the fatalistic attitude that, “You can't 
do anything in the face of Yankee opposition” is that the 
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struggle for human progress has never yet, anywhere, had 
guarantees of victory in advance. No oppressed class or nation 
has ever yet waited for such guarantees before entering upon 
the struggle, or has quit because the odds were great. Al- 
ways, everywhere, from the struggle for bread to the struggle 
for state power, the fighters for human progress have had to 
start their struggles against odds that appeared overwhelming. 
Victory has never been guaranteed to them in advance—they 
have had to command it. 


It is completely wrong to assume that the U.S. government 
will inevitably intervene openly against an elected govern- 
ment of Canada. To assume that is to assume that the great 
people of the U.S. with their proud tradition of democracy 
and their 16 million-strong trade union movement will be- 
come, ideologically, the helpless victims of McCarthyism. 
That implies the horrible perspective of the triumph of fas- 
cism, in which case the dream of socialism in Canada, and 
of Canadian independence would be consumed along with 
the hopes and dreams of all democratic people, in the holo- 
caust of atomic war. We reject that gruesome gospel of de- 
spair. We are confident that, along with the mighty sweep of 
the democratic forces through the greater part of the world, 
the sharpening contradictions of interests between the im- 
perialist states and the growing isolation of the U.S. mili- 
tarists, democracy will rise again and regain its place as a 
powerful force in the United States. 

As our struggle for Canadian independence develops, it 
will evoke powerful support in the United States. Against 
the fatalistic argument, “You. can’t do anything in Canada 
because of the United States,” our program proclaims our 
confidence that the U.S. working class and its democratic 
allies also will achieve, in their own way, people’s democracy 
and through the state form of people’s democracy, socialism. 

Generally speaking, the program discussions testified to 
the validity of the draft program. Further criticisms and pro- 
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posals for its improvement will no doubt come forward in 
the course of the pre-convention discussion. Aided by the 
criticism, the National Executive Committee must bring to 
the party convention the final text which must be at once an 
affirmation of Communist conviction, a call to action, and 
a sure and readily appreciated guide to the fulfilment of 
the developing Canadian dream. 


The Developing Canadian Dream. Remarks on the 
L.P.P. Draft Program, National Affairs Monthly, Jan. 
1954. 
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